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FOREWORD 


T HE three books here reprinted were each of 
them originally given as lectures at the time of 
Burlington House Exhibitions. 

We believe they will be welcomed by a new genera¬ 
tion of readers since in spite of their occasional origin 
they contain much of permanent interest. 

It has not been possible under present conditions to 
reproduce all the original illustrations; where these 
have been omitted slight verbal alterations in the text 
have had to be made. 

MARGERY FRY 
PAMELA DIAMAND 
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Characteristics of French Art 




Part One 


PRIMITIVE 

P hysical geographers tell us with a unanimity which com¬ 
pels our consent that the distance between London and Paris 
is about 210 miles as the crow flies. But when we study the 
spiritual geography of north-west Europe we find that the 
distance between the two capitals has never been accurately 
determined—nor is it possible to do so, because it is liable to 
remarkable variations. At one time Paris and London are near 
neighbours, at another they are at the Antipodes. In our some¬ 
what belated Renaissance of Architecture and Sculpture at the 
end of the seventeendi century, we were in close contact, and 
all through die eighteenth century we were on indmate calling 
terms, but after the Napoleonic wars the distance grew to huge 
dimensions. Let me give you an example of how far apart the 
two capitals became. In 1859 the Illustrated London News pub¬ 
lished an elaborate full-page wood engraving of Delacroix’s 
picture of Dante crossing the Styx with a description saying that 
this was the masterpiece of the celebrated French painter Ary 
Scheffer. To-day the Illustrated London News would blush to 
confuse MM. Vuillard and Bonnard. 

For, though the Second Empire brought about a political 
rapprochement, the Puritanism of Victorian England was ill- 
suited to gain much advantage from this and the legend of 
French moral depravity was never more assiduously cultivated. 
Earnest moral prophets like Carlyle were not ashamed, a litde 
later on, to express a savage glee at the thought of the numbers 
of Frenchmen who lost their lives in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Paris and London seemed farther apart than ever, but gradually 
the fact began to impose itself upon us, that, after all, France 
was the artistic capital of the world. With the delay of only 
thirty years the more intelligent collectors realized the existence 
of the Barbizon school and Corot’s worse productions began to 
be exhibited. Then at some time in the early ’nineties, with a 
delay of only twenty years, the English public was allowed 
to express its disgust at the work of the Impressionists. Again 
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twenty years passed before die new creadve effort which had 
flourished meanwhile in France was revealed by the Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition of 1911 to an outraged and indignant 
public. But from that moment to the present the distance 
between die two capitals has grown continually less, until it has 
almost disappeared and French art in all its richness and variety 
is there 1 at Burlington House in our very midst, welcomed 
and acclaimed as a source of spiritual enjoyment and inspiration. 

When one reflects how often in the past century art students 
have been warned by their teachers not even to look at French 
art for fear of its subtle contaminating influence, it is a matter 
of deep satisfaction to see that at last the monstrous legend of 
French depravity has been banished, we may hope, for ever. 
For the good of English culture, particularly in die Fine Arts, 
it is of the utmost importance that the distance between London 
and Paris should never be allowed to increase. 

When, on previous occasions, I had the honour of lecturing 
to you upon the great Exhibitions of Flemish and Italian art, 
I made an attempt to estimate as precisely as I could what was 
the special contribution of each of these schools to the spiritual 
inheritance of mankind. I do not think that I can do better than 
attempt the same task for French art, although in some ways 
this is more difficult to accomplish, since French art covers a 
longer range of time, draws its fife from more diverse sources 
and brings within its boundaries more diverse peoples. None 
the less, we may be able to show certain specific qualities which, 
if not peculiar to French art, nevertheless find therein dieir 
fullest expression. We may be able to appreciate certain 
spiritual pleasures which we should not be able to enjoy but for 
die immense creative effort of French artists. 

The French, like all peoples of strong character, have come 
in for a great deal of criticism from their neighbours, at least 
from the time of Dante, who made a few sharp remarks about 
them in his disobliging way. But one thing they have always 
been allowed even by their enemies, namely, dieir wit, though 
even this rare and precious quality has been made a cause of 
complaint. Ever since Coleridge’s day there have been found 
philosophers in this country who have argued ponderously 
upon the superiority of humour to wit, to the grave disparage- 

1 The Exhibition of French Art at Burlington House, January, 1932. 
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ment of the latter. These philosophers lay no claim to wit and 
one might perhaps suggest that such elaborate proof that the 
grapes are sour shows also some lack of humour. Anyhow, the 
French are witty and that implies the power to see and express 
relations between things, so unexpected that the sudden revela¬ 
tion of them shocks us into laughter. It implies therefore a 
peculiar alertness of observation and nimbleness of mind. In 
order to seize these unexpected relations, one must be able to 
turn very quickly this way and that, one must not be too much 
preoccupied with a single purpose, not too much set in one’s 
track. Most people see only what they expect to see; anything 
that contradicts that escapes their notice, but the Frenchman 
tends to have more power to turn round and say to himself, 
‘How odd! that’s like that, is it?’ and he enjoys the fact that 
life is so full of queer and unexpected things. This implies of 
course a great interest in life as it is. We English are often so 
much absorbed in thinking how life ought to be, how to im¬ 
prove and alter it, that we tend not to know what in fact it is, 
or if we are poets and artists instead of moralists we tend to 
have our romantic dream which again shuts our eyes to the 
actual facts. I am speaking of course only of average tendencies 
to which you will at once find a hundred exceptions, but we 
are trying to seize on general characteristics. 

It is symptomatic of this interest in life as it is and in people 
as they happen to be, that it was a Frenchman, Montaigne, 
who was the first to turn his gaze round upon himself, the first 
to say, ‘Heavens, what a queer machine I carry about inside 
me, what an odd, unexpected, improbable mechanism controls 
all my thoughts and feelings!’ 

Another character is universally predicated ofFrench civiliza¬ 
tion, namely, the preponderant role of women. It is significant 
perhaps of this that French women are so comparatively in¬ 
different to the vote. They have always been listened to so 
attentively that they need scarcely trouble to go to the poll. 
For Frenchmen have always been ready to listen to women, 
however old or ugly they might be, if only they were wise and 
witty, because they know that the feminine spirit contributes 
something of great importance to the understanding of life and 
human nature. They never forget that women have a special 
aptitude for the finer shades of feeling, and possess that keen 
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psychological insight without which life passes by us unheeded 
and misunderstood. And this factor also makes in the same 
direction, towards the quick apprehension of life. 

Now let us see what this nimbleness of mind, this awareness 
of actual life implies in the visual arts. As we might suppose, 
it implies a peculiar power to seize on what is characteristic in 
human beings as they are, on the expression of their faces and 
on the significance of their movements, on what is implied in 
the turn of a head and the flutter of a hand. 

We get quite early on examples of this characteristic. The 
thirteenth-century figure of a boy musician from the facade of 
a house at Rheims (Figure i) wul serve our purpose, for here 
we get at once this special quality of French art. For the most 
part, in the thirteenth century sculpture was confined to the 
decoration of chinches with the recognized religious motives. 
But one must suppose that some rich citizen of Rheims so much 
admired the figures which were being carved on the cathedral 
that he ordered a sculptor to decorate his own house with 
figures of musicians, of which this is one. And clearly the 
sculptor had the wit to see that he could use this material taken 
from the everyday life of the time just as well as the Virgin and 
Christ to make a singularly beautiful sculpture, though of 
course similar motives had already found their way into the 
less conspicuous decorations of the church itself. But what is 
striking here is the certainty with which the artist has grasped 
the central character of the figure. In the movement of the head 
and the expression of the face he has made us vividly aware not 
only of the character of the boy but of his state of mind. In his 
intentness on the music which he is playing he is scarcely aware 
of the outer world—his face has mat vague unseeing regard 
which comes from a withdrawal from the outside, from con¬ 
centration on what is passing within the mind. 

And in the figure there is the poise, the absence of muscular 
tension, except in the hands, which exactly corresponds to this 
mood. The whole design has a peculiarly easy rhythmic flow 
and unity because the man who did this was a great sculptor, 
but for uie moment what I want you to note is the fact that 
that rhythm is based upon a vivid imaginative grasp of a 
particular moment in an everyday incident. 

Much of course must depend for any artist upon the artistic 
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idiom which is current in his day. The sculptor of this musician 
was peculiarly fortunate in that the plastic rhythm of that 
moment of the thirteenth century was at once elastic—it would 
fit the varieties of actual life—and singularly broad and simple 
in its sequences. 

By the fourteenth century that rhythm had changed in¬ 
sensibly into a more elaborate, more elegant, more insistently 
and uniformly melodious flow. And we find most fourteenth- 
century sculpture tends to be over-sweet and inexpressive in 
its rhythms. 

None the less, we can find here and there throughout this 
period individual sculptors who were able to look at life with 
fresh, unprejudiced eyes. There was one such at Charles V’s 
Court, a man who could see the most curious and surprising 
things in what was before him—who was not frightened to 
look with curious, inquisitive eyes even when he was in the 
royal presence, who dared to tell the King and Queen what 
they really were like. 

One may guess too that Charles V and his Queen were also 
intelligent enough to know how much more interesting it was 
to have a real portrait than one smudged into some kind of 
vaguely idealized insignificance. 

And how astonishingly vivid and actual these portraits are, 
what intensity of life there is in that sudden gesture of the 
Queen (Figure 2) as she turns to speak to someone with one 
hand holding her dress and the other just beginning to sketch 
some expository gesture, and the figure of die King, though 
the pose is on more conventional lines, is as vividly personal in 
the face with its unmitigated plainness, its deceptive air of bland 
innocence behind which one guesses at a keen and shrewd 
intelligence. There one gets that alert psychological curiosity 
which is peculiarly French. And see what a new and delightful 
rhythmic motive the artist has found just by his willingness to 
accept the odd unexpected gesture which he saw the Queen 
make. 

Still more remarkable in this way is a Burgundian Madonna 
and Child of the fifteenth century (Figure 3). No doubt in 
expressing the idea of Mary and her Divine Child artists always 
studied some favourite type of female beauty from the life 
around them as a basis for their image, but the pose and the 
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lines of the composition usually followed some well-known 
convention. But this is essentially a snapshot, the artist must 
have seen this very thing happen, must have been so struck by 
its odd, unexpected significance and by the opportunity it gave 
for an entirely new and beautiful plastic harmony that he was 
able to carry it through without losing anything of its momen¬ 
tary quality and its intimate intensity of expression. He has 
watched some young mother—one fancies her sitting, as they 
so often do, in the street, just outside her door. Something 
attracts her attention, and she looks round one way while the 
child struggles away from her in the opposite direction. She 
holds him firmly but so easily that she seems scarcely conscious 
of what he is doing as she becomes absorbed in a tender, slightly 
melancholy reverie. And the sculptor has seized on the new 
plastic possibilities of this momentary vision, disposing his 
draperies so as to support and enrich the main theme of the two 
crossing diagonals of movement. 

At this point it will perhaps help our inquiry into this specific 
quality of French art to compare with it an analogous Italian 
version of the theme by Jacopo della Quercia. Here there is no 
such sharp note expressive of some momentary actual event. 
Quercia has of course studied nature deeply and he relied on 
his observation constantly, but one suspects that the actual pose 
of this statue was arrived at more by considering the kind of 
movement which would give him a simple and grand rhythmic 
motive and at the same time express the tenderness and grace 
of the Divine Mother. 

Let me put the contrast between the two sculptures by 
imagining the artists at work. Both have to execute a Madonna 
and Child—the French artist begins by strolling about the town 
in a vague state of wondering what his theme is to be. And yet 
he is not too concentrated on any preconceived idea to be able 
to notice what is going on around him. His eyes are always on 
the alert, his mind always ready to respond to some curious or 
intriguing circumstance. Suddenly he sees that young mother 
sitting with her baby, and in a flash of recognition he says to 
himself: ‘ Tiens! voilh ma statue ’ I have to say it in French 
because that word 'Tiens', for which we have no equivalent, 
exactly expresses that sudden alert turning of the mind in its 
trades which is the special quality of French art. 
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Jacopo della Quercia, one must suppose, was much more 
continuously bent upon the idea of supreme maternal beauty 
and devotion and also upon those rhythmic themes which he 
was continually elaborating. In the result he does attain an 
intenser plastic unity than the French sculptor, whose design, 
though much more unexpected and novel, has not quite the 
consistent unity of the Italian. In short, the Italian imagination 
worked at a higher emotional pitch. The Italian artist moved, 
too, with a greater momentum towards a preconceived end; 
he could not quickly turn aside to snatch at a sudden unexpected 
revelation of significance. We owe perhaps more of our under¬ 
standing of visual appearances to the Italians than to any other 
people, but they made their discoveries by a methodical re¬ 
search following along a definite line. They tended to produce 
a systematic body of visual science which they utilized in their 
designs. But the designs themselves had their origin rather in 
the theme to be treated. Besides this we must remember, when 
we compare the two arts, that the Italian painter always had 
in view the fresco with its demand for largely co-ordinated 
architectural disposition, whereas French painting grew out of 
the miniature with its invitation to illustration, its opportunity 
for amusing or intriguing detail. 

We cannot expect, then, from the French genius quite the 
rhythmic momentum or the great pictorial architecture of 
the Italians. And in this connection the Pied from Avignon 
(Figure 7) is of peculiar interest, for it stands apart from all 
other French art of the period. Provence was, of course, at this 
time scarcely French at all. It was a meeting-place of many tradi¬ 
tions, Siennese, dating from the time of the Popes’ stay at 
Avignon, Flemish and Catalan. Whoever the unknown painter 
of this picture was he was much more Mediterranean than 
French in his feeling. I say Mediterranean because he is certainly 
more Catalan than Italian, but the Catalans had, like the 
Italians, a great tradition of fresco painting, so that we find here 
precisely that monumental pictorial architecture, that bare 
simplicity of a few great sweeping contours and that intensity 
of die emotional pitch which we recognize in Italian art. This 
design, indeed, has something of the stark expressive architec¬ 
ture of the great Italians. 

In order to appreciate more fully this contrast between 
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Mediterranean and French art, let us turn to Fouquet, who is 
perhaps the most typical French artist of the early period. 
Fouquet was primarily a miniaturist and he carried into his 
paintings the methods of design which are natural to the illus¬ 
tration of a manuscript. He was, of course, no mere illustrator. 
He was a great draughtsman and he shows by the quality of his 
drawing how intensely an artist he was, but none the less he 
never became a great painter in the special sense of the word. 
See, for instance, how the design and treatment of the Madonna 
and Child (Figure 5) are much more those of an enlarged 
miniature than of an oil painting. But from the point of view 
of our inquiry, what an astonishing performance! Nowhere 
else in the world would one find people so frank in their 
acceptance of life-as-it-is, as to admit such an image of the 
Virgin and Child as this, for, whether or no it be the portrait 
of Agnes Sorel, the King’s mistress, it is quite evidently a por¬ 
trait of a lady dressed in the height of a fashion which put the 
strongest emphasis on the lady’s provocative charms. 

And the artist has understood the dress with the eye of a con¬ 
noisseur, for the picture is decidedly stylized. It is no literal 
transcript from nature and the stylization is all in the direction 
of modish display. It is stylized as the drawings for Vogue are, 
only it is done by a great artist. A Madonna by McEvoy or 
Van Dongen would be the modem analogue of this but that 
neither is comparable to this in quality and distinction. And 
what an outcry such a picture would occasion to-day! Our 
modem censors are evidently more severe than the Church was 
in the ages of Faith. But, as I say, it is a striking proof of how 
fully the French, even from early times, accepted actual, con¬ 
temporary, everyday life as the proper inspiration even for 
religious art 

And how incisive and telling the artist’s vision is. It is, of 
course, purposely not a profound psychological study, but how 
perfectly the exact social presentment is given by the poise of 
the head with its self-conscious air of devotion, and by the 
dainty gesture of the hand. Or take again Fouquet’s little 
enamel portrait of himself (Figure 8). This shows that he could 
portray also the deeper, more essential aspects of character. It 
shows too a great command of structural draughtsmanship. 
For he is no mere literalist. He has seen the head as a whole, 
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felt the logical sequence of its structure and presented it in all 
its fullness of relief. He has felt to the full the significance of the 
formal character. 

And it is here that I should like to point the contrast between 
the typical French attitude to nature and that of the Flemish. 
For the Flemish, too, were interested in contemporary life and 
ready, in their own way, to accept motives from it even for 
religious pictures; but their interest was far more naive. It was, 
one may say, an unspccialized interest—the interest of the man 
who has no specific aptitude for seizing the formal significance 
of appearances. The Flemish, therefore, proceeded by an exact 
transcription of one fact after another—a transcription so exact, 
indeed, that it does more or less build up a whole, but without 
that imaginative grasp of the structural relations which under¬ 
lies and controls such drawings as Fouquet’s. 

Look, for instance, at the portrait by van Eyck called The 
man with a Pink (Figure 4). The effect of likeness is no doubt 
very striking because the features are drawn and placed with 
extreme exactness, but it is held together entirely by the 
strongly marked drawing of the eyes, nose, and mouth; just 
those things that everyone would recognize in a face at once. 
There is no feeling about the head as a whole, the modelling 
tells us minute facts about die very texture of the skin but 
arouses no vivid apprehension of the structure as a single solid 
lump. 

And now turn to Fouquet’s portrait of a young man, at 
Vienna, and see with how much broader a grasp of relations 
he has rendered the head; the features no longer stand out in 
unnatural isolation but take their place upon the curved surface 
of the mask; we realize the main structure first, and only then 
proceed to find the details, nor are these underlined so as to 
break the sequence of the structure. 

Whilst, then, in the matter of composition the French, with 
their miniaturist antecedents, never quite attain the architec¬ 
tural amplitude of the great Italians, in their actual drawing 
they instinctively keep that feeling for structural unity and 
plastic coherence which the Italians pushed to its farthest limits. 
It is this quality which enables them to transpose into great art 
even the most vivid and instantaneous snapshots of actual life. 

In order to bring out more clearly the contrast between the 
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French and the Flemish attitude in art we will turn to the other 
great French painter of the fifteenth century, called, because, 
strangely enough, we do not know his name, the Maitre de 
Moulins, since we know that he worked chiefly for the Bour¬ 
bon Court at Moulins. His work is quite unlike that of Fouquet, 
although Moulins is not so very far away from Touraine, and 
this fact illustrates a curious peculiarity of this period of French 
painting and one that it is very difficult to explain, the fact, 
namely, that whilst in French sculpture of the period we find 
everywhere a common consistent tradition with only slight 
local modifications, the situation is quite different in the matter 
of painting. 

So far as we can judge from what is left to us, painting was 
not practised so generally or so actively as in Flanders. We 
have only a small number of pictures and yet we have several 
distinct and recognizable masters. And these masters are so 
remarkable that it is surprising that they did not give rise to a 
whole series of minor followers. As it is, they stand in lonely 
isolation without any apparent connecting links. And the case 
of the Maitre de Moulins is the strangest of all because we 
cannot guess at how he arrived at his peculiar style. That he 
was at one time in close touch with Flemish painting is certain. 
He was perhaps a pupil of Hugo van der Goes. Indeed, 
he copied that master’s facial types so exactly that one of his 
pictures, the Donor with St. Victor, has often passed under the 
name of the Flemish master, although in essentials it is utterly 
distinct from his work. That is to say, the likenesses are in 
superficial traits like the types of face, the distinctions are 
fundamental and affect the whole imaginative attitude to 
nature of the two men. Hugo van der Goes painted a celebrated 
Adoration of the Shepherds which is in the Uffizi Gallery. It is a 
crowded composition full of figures which are placed in accord¬ 
ance with a rather empirical and approximate perspective, but 
although, thanks to this, we know whereabouts each figure is, 
there is no vivid imaginative grasp of the space as a whole or of 
the recession of each plane within that space. Now in the 
Maitre de Moulins’ little picture of the same subject at Autun 
we realize vividly drat there is a real consistent space. One even 
suspects, so odd and unexpected are the relations of the figures, 
that it was an actual space, a particular stable with just that view 
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out into the country. Perhaps Van der Goes had a more power¬ 
ful personality, a more original mind, but he had not that 
pictorial feeling for the situation of objects in space which the 
Maitre de Moulins discovers. 

Indeed, I think if we are talking of strictly pictorial qualities, 
what one might call ‘pictorial science’, the Maitre de Moulins 
is one of the most remarkable of all non-Italian painters. 

Look, for instance, in this respect at his great altarpiece at 
Moulins (Figure 6). Here, although I cannot find any direct 
evidence of Italian influence, this French artist has somehow 
achieved a pictorial quality unknown in Europe, outside Italy 
at this period. I mean the power to situate his figures quite 
definitely in the picture space. In this formal and symmetrical 
design we notice not only that each of the figures has its full 
relief and rotundity, but we are vividly conscious of their 
position in space. See how the robes of the angels above the 
Madonna give us the receding planes seen in perspective from 
below, and with what consummate pictorial art he has dis¬ 
posed the lower figures so as to create the feeling of recession, 
so as to hollow out the space which surrounds die Virgin and 
Child. 

It is difficult to imagine that, without some hint from Italy, 
any Northern artist could have accomplished this, but in any 
case it shows you how much more apt French artists have been 
than Flemish or German to feel those larger plastic relations 
on which all the greatest painting is based. 



Part Two 


CLASSIC 

S o far I have tried to show how characteristic of French art 
is the peculiar quick awareness of the subtlest shades and 
implications of actual life which it displays. But there is also 
another aspect of the French genius which is, in a way, curi¬ 
ously opposed to this. The French are on the one hand singu¬ 
larly aware of life, and on the other capable of a great 
detachment from it, an intense love of the free exercise of the 
mind. They are often accused of pushing logic to the length of 
absurdity, of fixing intently upon certain data and folio-wing 
blindly and to extreme lengths the logical deductions which 
these imply. They certainly have not the same dread of logic 
which we so often display. And this aspect of the French char¬ 
acter has had, at times, a profound influence on their art. 
Indeed, almost all the art of the seventeenth century is domin¬ 
ated by it. This desire for perfectly regulated order and system 
is evident in the political thought of Louis XIV’s reign, and it 
affected no less die arts. In architecture the men of the time 
cleared up the picturesque muddle of the earlier Renaissance 
styles and produced at last a pure classic style of indisputable 
clarity and logical coherence, pushing it at times even to the 
point of frigidity and pedantry. In the theatre it was the same 
story, a fixed framework of design was imposed on the- drama. 
Racine may be taken as the supreme example of this type of 
French artist, but in the visual arts we have, in Poussin, a strik¬ 
ing example of the same conception. For Poussin was one of 
the greatest and most fertile inventors of purely formal pictorial 
designs. In order to understand the peculiar and distinctive 
character of these designs we must realize something of the 
general attitude to art of the day. The most obvious fact about 
that is its classicism, its full acceptance of the ideas already long 
elaborated by the Italian Renaissance. It is true that ever since 
die French invasion of Milanese territory at the end o'f the 
fifteenth century, that is to say, for more than a hundred years, 
the French had been more exposed to Italian ideas than any 

14 
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other Northern people. They had constantly employed Italian 
artists like Primaticcio and Zucchero, but, like the Flemish of 
the same period, they had adopted the trappings of Italian art 
as a novel and entertaining fashion without in the least under¬ 
standing its underlying principles. Their architecture was still 
essentially late Gothic with classical ornament replacing the 
indigenous patterns. The painting of the sixteenth century, for 
all its use of classical mythology, failed to attain the plastic 
continuity of the Italian masters—it remained descriptive and 
decorative. But by the seventeenth century the French had 
grasped the underlying principles of Italian design of the high 
Renaissance. They really saw what Raphael meant. At the 
same time they took over that exaggerated worship of Gracco- 
Roman art which had inspired the Italian Renaissance, but was 
already on the wane in Italy itself. They became the dupes of 
an historical mirage, they took at its face value all the rhetorical 
camouflage of Roman orators and historians and believed that 
until the Empire enslaved them the Romans were, as Milton 
says, ‘just, frugal, mild and temperate’. Everything connected 
with Roman antiquity had, then, the prestige of a nobler 
virtue, a more imposing dignity than belongs to ordinary 
human nature. 

Poussin indeed was peculiarly prepared by nature and circum¬ 
stance to be influenced by this obsession. Both from his self- 
portrait, with its rather forbidding scowl, and from his letters 
we get the impression of a man of unsociable, suspicious and 
misanthropic nature. Living in a Rome which appeared to him 
to be the haunt of depraved and dishonest men, the dream of 
that departed glory of Republican Rome was always present 
to his mind, and to realize that dream in his pictures was at 
once a consolation and a revenge. 

Another factor in the art of the time is of great importance, 
namely, the attempt to give to painting the same social and 
spiritual prestige as attached to letters. That prestige still biases 
our judgment. It is thought to be a matter of national concern 
to preserve an example of almost every scrap of printed paper 
tiiat appears, even in the daily press, but it is impossible as yet 
to persuade people that a collection of contemporary photo¬ 
graphs would have an equal if not a greater interest to posterity. 

It was, then, in the seventeenth century a matter of import- 
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ance to artists to persuade the world that they were sufficiently 
akin to men of letters to claim the social position of a learned 
profession. 

Nothing could have been better suited to such a purpose than 
the standard Classical theory of the painter’s art, and Horace’s 
phrase ut pictura poesis , embodying the close connection be¬ 
tween poetry and painting, became for more than a hundred 
years die text of all academic discourses on art. The artist’s 
business, it was held, is to treat by his imagery the same themes 
as poetry. It must be silent epic or drama. But all dramatic 
themes are not equally appropriate; they must be dramas of a 
noble and exalteakind, in fact they must correspond to drama 
as elaborated by Corneille and Racine. Essential to such drama 
was, on the one hand, its close-knit unity of design, and, on the 
other, the observation of the rule of distance. This conception 
of the proper distance from which the artist must contemplate 
the subject is clearly stated by Racine in his preface to Bajazet, 
and, as its application to Poussin’s art is important, it is worth 
quoting. 

Some readers may be astonished that I have dared to put on the 
stage so recent a story; [as Bajazet, the drama was derived from a 
recent episode in Turkish history] but I have found nothing in 
the rules 1 of dramatic poetry of a kind to deter me from my 
enterprise. It is true that I would not advise an author to take for 
the subject of a tragedy so modern an action as this, if it had taken 
place in the country where he wishes the play to be performed; 
nor to put heroes on the stage who might have been known to 
most of the audience. Tragic personages should be regarded in a 
different light from that in which we regard those whom we have 
seen close at hand. One may say that the respect that one has for 
the hero grows in proportion as he recedes from us: major e 

1 The word ‘rules’ is typical of the attitude to art in seventeenth-century 
France. A work of art was conceived as an expression formed according to 
definite principles based as far as possible on Classical authority. Such a view 
denied the value of the ‘warbling his native wood-notes wild’ view of art, 
the halfconscious lyrical outburst and also the ‘scrannel pipe’ practice, 
which aimed at tickling the public taste with ‘lean and flashy songs’. In fact, 
it imposed a special kind of objectivity on the artist; not indeed the objec¬ 
tivity of mere imitation of nature, which was regarded as base and ignoble, 
but an objective acceptance of certain aesthetic principles which were deemed 
to be universally true, as true for all right-feeling people as the laws of logic 
for all who would think correctly. 
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longinquo reverentia. Distance of country compensates in some sort 
for nearness of time: for people do not distinguish between that 
which is, if I may venture to say so, a thousand years, and that 
which is a thousand miles away from them. 

In painting, this theory implied that figures and objects 
should be in some sort generalized. Individual specific char¬ 
acters would be too sharply in focus, they would bring us too 
near to the actual object. Trees in such a style should be vaguely 
foliaceous, they should not appear too definitely as oaks or 
willows or what not. Animals should not have their odd, im¬ 
probable but actual shapes, but should conform to some sort 
of abstract and ennobled idea of their kind. And finally men 
must not show by their features or even their movements their 
unique individual quality, their own special reactions to the 
event, but must act according to the rules of a generalized 
humanity. 

The effect of this theory in poetry is evident if we compare 
the drama of Racine, who conformed to it, with Shakespeare, 
who did not. As an example take the following. Shakespeare 
makes Antony say: 

‘I am dying, Egypt, dying, only 
I here importune death awhile until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy Ups.’ 

But when Mithridates is dying, Racine makes him say: 

‘Mais je sens affaiblir ma force et mes esprits 
Je sens que je me meurs; approchez vous mon fils 
Dans cette embrassement dont la douceur me flatte 
Venez et recevez l’ame de Mithridate.’ 

How close to actual life and to the particular character 
Shakespeare gets, and how vague and generalized and remote 
is Racine! Perhaps Racine, however much he tried, could not 
have got Shakespeare’s accent, but so far from trying he 
deliberately avoided anything which would break that even 
generalized texture. 

You will see that all these special characteristics of the aesthetic 
ideas of the seventeenth century, the worship of Graeco- 
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Roman antiquity, the pretension of the artist to be on a par 
with the man of letters, and the theory of distance, combined 
to contradict in the art of the period that quality which we have 
hitherto found to be the most characteristic of French art, 
namely, its alert apprehension of the odd, unexpected signific¬ 
ances of actual life. They liberated, however, that other curi¬ 
ously opposed character, the French love of rigorous logical 
deduction and clarity of expression. 

At this period it was the Dutch who explored the territory 
temporarily deserted by French artists, who looked at actual 
life with a new intentness and a new fascination at its surprising 
possibilities. 

There was, however, an exception in France itself, namely, 
the work of the brothers Lenain, who treated contemporary 
peasant life in a manner which was as far removed as possible 
from Poussin’s. But though they looked at the life around them 
without any of the parti pris of the classical theorists, they 
lacked, it seems to me, the specific French alertness of apprehen¬ 
sion. Instead of catching their figures in the unconscious actions 
of their daily life, they got them to pose before them with the 
stockish self-consciousness of the peasant posing before a 
camera. All the fascinating and significant rhythms which 
unconscious activity affords are lacking in the Lenains’ com¬ 
positions. Moreover, the Lenains also suffered, as artists, from 
an incapacity which is fortunately rare in French artists, namely, 
the incapacity to see more than one thing at a time, so that the 
relation between one figure and the next was never vividly 
present to their imagination. Each figure posing in turn re¬ 
ceived the artist’s conscientious attention, but in the end they 
all compete on equal terms for the spectator’s interest with the 
result of a total lack of that subordination of one part to another 
which is essential to pictorial unity. The contrasts of light and 
shade, and the emphasis on form, are equally distributed over 
the whole surface. These defects, grave as they are, do not 
however prevent us from deriving a mild pleasure from the 
agreeable harmonies of greys and browns ana the naive simpli¬ 
city of outlook of these painters, nor from their rather novel 
vision of landscape backgrounds. 

But we must return to the Classical theory and to Poussin 
as its great exponent in art We can match almost exactly the 
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contrast I have given between Racine and Shakespeare by 
comparing Poussin with his contemporary Rembrandt. 

When Poussin painted his picture of The Israelites gathering 
Manna, he did not, as Rembrandt would have done, project 
himself by an effort of sympathetic imagination into the bodies 
of men and women dying of hunger; still less did he walk the 
streets to catch some stray hungry guttersnipe who had come 
upon a windfall, and note his gestures and expression. He began 
to think of what kind of gestures would be regarded by a 
rhetorical convention as appropriate to the theme. He turned 
as usual to the classics and bethought him of the Roman 
matron who gave suck to her father dying of hunger in prison, 
and on this text he built an elaborate group of a woman 
giving suck to her famished mother whilst the child with 
declamatory, theatrical gestures expresses its indignation at this 
misplaced generosity. He considered how he must in some 
figures express haste and greed, and in others must first show 
gratitude to the Divine power and reverence for Moses and 
Aaron. 

Again, in externalizing diese a priori deductions from the 
theme Poussin sought always for classical authorities, and Le 
Brun, in praising the picture in an academic address, gives as 
the chief ground of his admiration the fact that so many of the 
poses are more or less closely copied from Greek or Roman 
statues, that we have learned reminiscences of the statue of 
Seneca, of the Niobids, of the Laocoon and many more. 

Such arguments, whilst they conclusively proved to Le 
Brun’s audience that Poussin could claim to belong to a learned 
profession, leave us cold. In fact, the assurance that an artist has 
been assiduously cribbing poses from mediocre Roman statues 
is far from reassuring to us. But perhaps, in a sense, the very 
insipidity and artificiality of Poussin’s drama leaves us all the 
freer to concentrate on his formal harmonies. 

Of those I shall speak later; meanwhile, let us see in what 
way Poussin arrived at his conception of the grand style in 
treating a dramatic theme. We will take his picture of the 
Massacre of the Innocents. Here the theme was of such violence 
and the gestures inevitably so strongly marked and so explicit 
that even Poussin, when ne let his mind dwell on the subject, 
could not fail to get something of life into his figures. 
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Thus in the preliminary sketch (Figure io) he shows that he 
had clearly visualized the onward rush of the soldier and the 
mother dragging on him with all her weight, while the flying 
figure could not restrain a backward look at the approaching 
horror. The action of the man’s arm and sword is convincing, 
and so is the way in which the mother clutches him round the 
waist. The child’s action seems also natural in its sprawling 
helplessness. 

But by the time he has finished with the theme (Figure 9) 
he has succeeded in taking out of it all its vividness, all its 
closeness to life. It has become expressive in the grand manner, 
i.e. everything belongs to a special convention of dramatic 
gesture. Instead of clutching wildly at the soldier’s waist to 
stay his rush, the mother has now leisure to make the appropri¬ 
ate Raphaelesque gesture, expressive of horror. 

The rigid theatrical grimace which Poussin has given to her 
face does not compensate us for the loss of expression which 
her movement had in the sketch. The action of the raised arm 
with the^sword is now very much weakened and the child’s 
pose has been changed and enfeebled so that it shall help to 
play its part in the closed system of the composition. The 
flying figure has become, I suspect, a quotation from a classic 
relief or vase and also the inexpressive action of the raised arm 
has been evidently intended to echo the curves in the main 
group. 

By such means was Poussin able to achieve the proper dis¬ 
tance from life, to get that abstraction from the actual world 
which the great style demanded. I think there can be no doubt 
that Poussin believed, as the Academicians who based them¬ 
selves upon his practice later believed, that such an abstracted 
and generalized art was in some way connected with a pecu¬ 
liarly elevated moral tone. None the less, when once he got to 
work his intense feeling for formal harmonies became his chief 
preoccupation, as indeed it remains for us, now that we no 
longer respond to the rhetoric of Poussin’s time, the real 
meaning of his work. 

And in that creation of formal harmonies, that visible 
counterpoint, Poussin was one of the most fertile and original 
of artists. Nothing is more surprising than the endless variety 
and the daring originality of his pictorial architecture. For 
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those who, like myself, have an itch for explaining their 
reactions to works of art, Poussin is a god-send. For whereas, 
before most pictures, we can only hint in the vaguest terms at 
the possible causes of our emotion, using terms which lack all 
precision and exactitude, in Poussin’s compositions we can give 
something that has at least the appearance of a logical reason, 
why each figure should be where it is, why each limb should 
take the direction it does; we can show how this line balances 
that, how this curve acts as an echo to that, and so forth. 

For our purpose the Triumph of Galatea (Figure 11), though 
it is by no means one of Poussin’s greatest creations, is parti¬ 
cularly suited. 

The fundamental principle of Poussin’s system of design is 
the division of the picture by the centre-line—and the exact 
balance of two dissimilar halves about this line, which may be 
said to correspond to the break in the centre of the Alexandrine 
verse of the day. Here the group of Galatea, framed above by 
the wind-blown scarf, makes an oval centre; it is crossed by 
two diagonals which go almost right across the whole 
picture. 

The left-hand diagonal is slightly curved and is repeated 
several times. Starting from the fore-legs of Neptune’s horses 
as the base, the line passes up through Neptune’s inclined figure 
to the putto above. A variant of the same diagonal starts with 
the strong light on the horse’s neck, passes through Galatea’s 
head to a little, specially invented, flutter of drapery, to end in 
the flickering legs of the putto at the top right-hand comer. 
The right-hand diagonal gets great force from the more 
strongly marked and sharper inclination of the woman’s figure 
to the right, passes up the right side of the Galatea group to 
the strong diagonal lines of the left-hand group of putti above. 
This diagonal, being straighter, stronger and more sharply 
inclined than the other, allows Poussin to contradict it by the 
figure on the back of a Triton to the right, and by this he gives 
variety to the whole design. It is true that it is so strong that 
it would upset the balance if this were not redressed again by 
the sharply blown-back drapery which floats above her head 
and brings the movement back to the centre. This figure, by 
the by, is one of the figures in Raphael’s Galatea only seen 
from the front instead of the back. 
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Within this general system Poussin has worked out innumer¬ 
able subsidiary systems, as for instance where he brings back 
die left-hand diagonal into the central group by the putto who 
is guiding the dolphin. This is again a quotation, more or less 
literal, from Raphael. This you will see gives us an echo to the 
scarf above Galatea’s head. 

One is amazed at the pictorial science which enabled Poussin 
thus to weave into an entirely original and personal design 
these quotations from the Classics. 

In ms methods of composition Poussin was in some ways a 
reactionary. He takes no notice of the rapid developments in 
the art of composition which marked the work of his im¬ 
mediate predecessors. He disregarded all the new ideas of 
Baroque design in which Baroccio had led the way for painters 
like Guido Reni and Guercino. In his letters he speaks, indeed, 
disparagingly of Guido Reni and regrets the enthusiasm for 
him of the younger men. He was almost alone in his apprecia¬ 
tion of Domenichino, who only adopted innovations half¬ 
heartedly. In fact, Poussin went back a hundred years to 
Raphael as his point of departure. The chief difference between 
the classical design of Raphael and the Baroque lay in the fact 
that whilst the artists of the high Renaissance accepted the 
picture plane and tended to dispose their figures in planes 
parallel to that—Raphael’s cartoons, for instance, almost invari¬ 
ably show this method—the Baroque designers disposed their 
figures along lines receding from the eye into the depths of the 
picture space. Already Rubens was showing what magnificent 
new possibilities of pictorial design such a method afforded, but 
Poussin’s taste led him inevitably towards the simpler, severer 
pictorial architecture of the Classical style. Even more than 
Raphael he liked to string his figures across the canvas. Indeed, 
his finest compositions are those in which he makes a daring 
use of rectangular masses placed frontally to the spectator. See, 
for instance, his Extreme Unction and his Ordination. The entirely 
new and impressive designs that Poussin discovered by this 
method, which was already out of date, showed that the Italians 
had by no means exhausted its possibilities, and we may judge 
by some modem work, notably that of Cezanne, that what we 
may call the rectangular planning of a composition is not super¬ 
seded by the diagonal planning of the Baroque, but will always 
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remain as an alternative, necessary for the expression of certain 
modes of feeling. 

The study of Poussin’s innumerable preliminary studies for 
his great compositions shows clearly enough what his real 
passion was. Rembrandt, whose imagination was really drama¬ 
tic, gives us even in the very first scribbled indications of a 
theme the essential character of the actors and their psycho¬ 
logical reaction to the situation, but Poussin may continue 
through a whole series of drawings with only the vaguest idea 
of what the poses express. They are mere suggestions of human 
bodies and limbs, die positions and relations of which are 
successively changed until the puzzle fits together into a com¬ 
pletely satisfying harmony, until each limb finds its exact 
correspondence with all the rest. When at the end Poussin 
painted his picture he gave to the faces what he regarded as the 
appropriate expression, an expression which to our minds 
appears to take away all illusion of dramatic reality. So far as 
drama is concerned, the final sketch nearly always gives us a 
greater possibility of illusion than the picture itself. 

The Baptism (Figure 14) is, I think, one of Poussin’s most 
enchanting pictorial harmonies. There is something singularly 
moving in the relation of the long line of figures with the 
landscape background, and in that, the strongly lit slope of the 
hill in the centre gives us a shock of surprised delight at its 
felicitous effect. It so happens that we have a number of pre¬ 
liminary studies for this work. In the first the background is 
formed by a rather romantically accidented terrain with a casde, 
but little by litde in each succeeding sketch the lines of the 
landscape become more and more visibly related to the shapes 
of the figure-groups, until when once the first germ of that 
long gende slope appears Poussin seems to feel that he has 
got the clue to his design and it only remains to adjust minor 
details to that. 

Poussin reflects for us more than any other painter the 
peculiar spiritual atmosphere of his day. The enthusiasm for 
classical antiquity allowed him to show, sometimes with a 
frankness which fortunately has escaped our modem censors, a 
distincdy sensual feeling. This is not indeed the jubilant and 
unreflecting paganism of Rubens, it only shows itself in a 
learned ana classical disguise. But strangely enough to our 
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minds his pagan feeling existed alongside of a new enthusiasm 
for Christian doctrine of a dryly intellectual and abstract tinge. 
It is characteristic, then, of Poussin to treat with equal zest, on 
the one hand, an Arcadian sentiment or the wanton loves of 
nymphs and satyrs, and on the other hand, the doctrinal im¬ 
plications of the Sacraments of the Church. In this we find a 
curiously close parallel in our own art in the person of Milton, 
whose sensuality is always veiled with learning and whose 
austere theology is often clothed in sensuous imagery. 

We need not wonder, then, to find that one of Poussin’s 
greatest undertakings was the illustration of the seven sacra¬ 
ments in a series of large compositions, and that some of these 
rank among his greatest and most daring discoveries in pictorial 
harmony. The Extreme Unction is, indeed, one of the best 
illustrations of Poussin’s austerest, most rectangular designs. It 
is as usual clearly divided by the centre-line of the canvas, here 
strongly emphasized by the round shield on the wall. Every¬ 
thing is arranged in strict parallelism to the picture plane, 
everything is presented in its simplest frontal aspect, but across 
this strong structural framework the figures play an exquisitely 
rhythmical plastic motive which is carried through into the 
minutest details. The dramatic centre of interest, which is the 
interaction of the dying man and the officiating priest, lies well 
to the left of the centre, and Poussin restores the pictorial 
balance by the invitation to the eye which the dimly-lit outlet 
to the right into further spaces affords. It is typical at once of 
the subtlety of Poussin’s feeling for balance and the simple and 
unobtrusive methods which he discovers to satisfy it. 

Where, as happens here, the action is removed by its cere¬ 
monial nature from the play of the passions ofnormal life, Pous¬ 
sin’s rhetorical abstractions of gesture seem more adequately 
expressive than elsewhere. This is especially the case where a 
tragic mood prevails, so that it is perhaps not fanciful to find 
in such a composition as this, a certain overtone of feeling 
which brings the formal harmony into relation with the 
psychological situation. 

In Poussin’s feeling for landscape it was certainly the pagan 
in him that predominated. He haa an intense response to certain 
conformations of terrain, to those situations where stream and 
sward and rocks and trees seem to come to an understanding 
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with each other and to arouse those feelings of magic and 
wonder which led the Greeks to dedicate a shrine to the genius 
loci at whose existence the rocks and trees seemed to hint. And 
here, too, I feel how similar a response Milton betrays even 
through the vaguer medium of poetry. In any case, Poussin’s 
feeling for nature was intense in its restrained and contempla¬ 
tive lyricism. Certainly, if Poussin’s contacts with the life 
around him were unsympathetic and distant, if men seemed to 
him vile compared to those ancient Romans around whom the 
glory of the historical mirage played so splendidly, nature was 
free from contamination and Poussin’s austere and lonely spirit 
could find consolation as he wandered in the Campagna and 
brought back curious stones or plants which he could admire 
and study at leisure. 

He brought back, too, those admirable wash-drawings in 
which, in a few decided indications, he could give the structure 
of a terrain or even the play of light through foliage with a 
hint at chiaroscuro which never, I think, transpired in his 
finished work. But though in these sketches he seems at times 
almost to anticipate a modem attitude to the accidents of light 
and shade and die envelopment of atmosphere, his feeling for 
landscape, intense as it was, belongs essentially to the Renais¬ 
sance. It was, as I say, mainly a feeling for situation and struc¬ 
ture irrespective of the accidents of light and shade or colour. 
Thus his skies are generally built up out of a few of the more 
marked and well-defined cloud-shapes which he had observed. 
He combines these with all his consummate sense of formal 
relations, but his sky itself is often almost without gradations, 
a flat unyielding blue rather than a luminous hollow. The 
illumination is almost always of an indeterminate kind except 
for occasional suggestions of a late afternoon glow, and the 
colours of trees and rocks are uniform and generally sombre. 
There was at Burlington House a magnificent landscape lent 
by Prince Paul of Serbia in which Poussin’s attitude to nature 
was intensely realized. It was unusual in being a pure landscape 
in which the r6le of the figures was reduced to a minimum. It 
was charged with a sombre intensity of feeling for the Classic- 
romantic disposition of the scene. A stream was dimly seen 
winding through a rocky and wooded ravine behind which 
hills, fold on fold, led the eye to a more luminous distance, and 
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all was seen in a sombre melancholy light beneath a sky of cold 
unyielding blue. 

But Poussin had many moods, and towards the end of his 
life he showed himself in some of the Four Seasons (Louvre) 
in a gayer, serener spirit. In the Spies, indeed, he seems to 
capture something not only of the structure of a typical Italian 
landscape but even of its peculiar luminosity and tender grey 
and grey-green harmonies. 

Even his admirers, and he became almost a totem to the 
Academicians of the next century—even his admirers speak dis¬ 
paragingly of his colour, though sometimes only to show how 
trivial an ornament to art colour is. 

But in his earlier work he shows clearly that colour was not 
indifferent to him. He based himself on the Venetian scale, 
though he modified it to suit his personal feeling, reducing the 
intensity of its colour but achieving none the less that warm and 
suffused glow of the great Venetians. Later on it certainly looks 
as though he became the victim of that strange puritanical 
suspicion of colour which has more than once infected French 
art and later on induced Ingres to say some very foolish things. 
Certainly Poussin frequently succeeded in giving us shocks by 
the absence of modifications, by introducing sudden sharp and 
strident notes of hard cold blue or bitter red into schemes which 
were in no way prepared for them. Sometimes, as for instance 
in the Dublin Pied, his very harshness and cruelty seem to have 
a deliberate dramatic or symbolical intention. Again, in the 
Munich Pied he seems to have a similar purpose in associating 
the sudden accent of pale bright green with the agonized ex¬ 
pression of the weeping St. John, but in many cases it is difficult 
even to guess on what principle these violent accents are placed. 
They even tend, I think, to upset the pictorial balance so that 
one can appreciate the composition almost better in a photo¬ 
graph. But one cannot, I think, doubt that however much he 
mistrusted the sensuous beauty of colour, however violently 
he outraged our expectations, Poussin never failed through 
mere insensitiveness to colour harmonies. He was to the end 
essentially a colourist. 

The debt of French art to Poussin is very great: nor have 
succeeding generations of French painters ever failed to recog¬ 
nize it, altnough, as I say, he embodies only one aspect, and that 
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the less usual, of the French genius. Perhaps his influence is all 
the more essential for that reason, upon a people whose reaction 
to actual life is so vivid and immediate, since he recalls always 
the importance of attaining to an ordered clarity and con¬ 
sistency of statement. He reinforces that sense of measure and 
proportion which even the most impulsive imaginations 
neglect at their cost. He inspired too, by the example of his 
intense concentration and patient elaboration, a high standard 
of artistic conscientiousness, which enabled the French alone, 
of all European schools, to keep their art alive through the 
disastrous period of the nineteenth century. 


Though many artists professed allegiance to Poussin in the 
succeeding period, a few used his methods with sufficient 
understanding to express a distinct and original feeling. One of 
the chief of them was Le Sueur. He is, I think, still an under¬ 
rated artist, though better known than he was twenty years 
ago. His candid and unpretentious devotionalism has led people 
to compare him to Fra Angelico, but the likeness does not go 
deep. 

The devotional attitude of the seventeenth century was, one 
guesses, a much more self-conscious and, so to speak, specialized 
one than the serene gaiety which is the most evident aspect of 
Fra Angelico’s. It is at once more timid and conscious of re¬ 
straint and more forced in its ecstasy. Certainly Le Sueur lacks 
the exuberant confidence which Fra Angelico displays. He is 
more professionally religious: we feel that the habit of a kind 
of unction has been deliberately cultivated. Nor does this im¬ 
pression arise solely from the quality of his imagery, from the 
types he chooses and from their too deliberately ecstatic gestures 
and expression, it emanates also from the conscientious pre¬ 
cision of his contours, the unemphatic evenness—soapiness 
would be too strong a word—of his flat handling of paint, and 
the suave but restrained blandness of his colour. Such qualities 
would not perhaps make a strong appeal to the spectator of 
to-day, they can only find a sympathetic response from a 
special type of character. In his composition, however, he 
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shows himself an intense and genuine artist. Even more than 
Poussin he found in Raphael the source of his inspiration, and 
more than any artist of the time he recaptured something of 
Raphael’s serenity of design. He made fascinating discoveries in 
spatial construction, of which the St. Bruno which forms 
Figure 12, with its sharp silhouette of the pulpit and preacher 
daringly projected against the luminous vista of a grave classical 
interior, is a good example. Moreover, he achieves, often in 
the most original and unexpected ways, a perfection of balance 
which indicates a fine sensibility to proportion and unity of 
design akin to that of Poussin. 

Philippe de Champaigne also came within the same circle of 
artistic ideas. He was a Fleming and came to France already 
formed as an artist in the Flemish tradition. But the French 
ambience damped down the exuberance of his native manner 
and he, too, submitted to the rigorous discipline in formal 
design which Poussin’s example had imposed. His handling 
became even and unaccented, his colour more restrained and 
subdued. His rather chill, demure manner may repel us at first 
sight, but if we can penetrate beneath the surface we come to 
terms with a very delicate and refined sensibility. 


We must turn back to Poussin’s landscapes in order to 
approach his great contemporary Claude. Since both painted 
landscapes at the same time and in the same place it is inevitable 
that we should feel a certain likeness in their works, but this 
likeness is altogether on the surface and in essentials they are 
in many ways opposed. Whilst Poussin was reflective, pro¬ 
found, methodical and highly accomplished, Claude was un¬ 
educated, unintelligent ana instinctive. Whilst Poussin formu¬ 
lated by reflection a clear idea of what he wanted and calculated 
the means to attain it, Claude like a conscientious and often 
laborious craftsman did his best at the job and hoped it would 
turn out all right. You can see this by the way in which he 
executed down to the last detail his ineptly drawn and often 
almost grotesque figures and his absurd cattle and sheep. He 
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would go on to the end painting the curly wool of a sheep 
which had not begun to be a living animal at all, or the buttons 
on the clothes of people who had not begun to be alive or even 
plausibly constructed. You can see it by the way he went on 
painting with intolerable patience leaf after leaf of a tree which 
was sometimes scarcely built to bear any leaves at all. He some¬ 
times reminds me in this unintelligent persistency and crudity 
of mind of the douanier Rousseau, though unlike Rousseau he 
had not the excuse of being self-taught. Not but what his 
master, Elsheimer, had sufficiently bad pictorial manners to 
excuse a great deal in his pupil. For Elsheimer’s pictures are 
so tight, so horribly shop-finished and over-polished that it 
requires a considerable effort to see how genuine and original 
a creative artist hides beneath this repellent surface. He is one of 
the few German artists who have contributed a distinct element 
to the general European tradition of art. Rubens and Rem¬ 
brandt owe something, and Claude a great deal, to Elsheimer’s 
sedately romantic vision of landscape. Claude’s early works are 
indeed almost pure Elsheimer, but he quickly asserted his per¬ 
sonal note. Ana this was so clear, so pure and came so inevitably 
out of his whole instinctive reaction that it gives him a unique 
place among early landscape artists. 

The general effect of his landscapes, their appearance of being 
designed according to an authorized classical notion, is apt to 
conceal from us how vivid, original and instinctive his reaction 
to certain aspects of nature was. For, in contradistinction to 
Poussin, Claude exemplifies that immediate reaction to vision 
which we have found so frequent in French art. 

That acceptance of the Classical formula was not only due to 
his unreflecting simplicity and general docility of character, for 
he had a keen appreciation of the romantic appeal of the re¬ 
mains of Classical antiquity in Rome and in the surrounding 
country. But his real passion was neither for particular things, 
nor, like Poussin’s, for a particular kind of situation, but for the 
envelopment of any scene in a luminous atmosphere. 

No doubt certain striking effects of sunlight and cast shadow 
had already been introduced into landscape backgrounds, 
though rather timidly, from quite early times, but in die main 
artists had conceived all objects as if seen in a uniform grey 
light. This was natural enough since the picture was built up 
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by the combinations of objects, figures, trees, mountains, etc., 
and the artist, so far as he deliberately chose any illumination, 
adopted that which would reveal their forms most completely. 
No doubt artists of all times had seen and admired particular 
atmospheric effects, but they had not seen their way to basing 
their designs upon them. They clung to the object as the essential 
element in design. It was one of the great contributions of the 
seventeenth century to art, that atmospheric effects were seen 
to be capable of becoming the basis at least of tone and colour 
disposition. Rubens was perhaps the greatest and most daring 
innovator in this respect, the Dutch landscape painters the most 
subtle and persistent observers, but Claude adopted and actually 
made plausible certain effects which seem to be the most un¬ 
promising for pictorial design. For his special predilection was 
for effects cl contre jour, effects where everything is seen against a 
strong light, even against the sun itself. Even to-day artists are 
rather shy of attacking such a problem, but that is pardy 
because we have in the interval established such a much more 
rigid consistency in our rendering of all atmospheric effects that 
we are reluctant to use the artifices by which Claude so to speak 
‘dodged’ the difficulties. For the ‘contre jour tends to obliterate 
all evidence of the plastic structure of forms; they become flat 
silhouettes so that the plastic sequences which are so essential to 
pictorial architecture are destroyed. But Claude, by a subde 
falsification of the actual effect, was able to tell us a good deal 
about the structure of an object and yet leave us with the 
impression that it was seen against a blazing afternoon sky. He 
also chose so wide an angle of vision—another method of 
which the modem artist has lost the habit—that the buildings 
or trees to right and left of the sun give us lighted and shaded 
planes. Claude had, one must admit, very few of the specific 
gifts of the artist, but one he possessed in a supreme degree, and 
mat was his acute sensibility to relations of tone. This enabled 
him to model within an extremely restricted scale, so that he 
could get all the contrasts he required in order to construct a 
distant vista of hill and valley with its trees and towns without 
ever breaking the tone envelope of the general mass. His feeling 
for colour was of the same kind, namely, an extreme sensitive¬ 
ness to very slight variations of a central note. It was more to 
this specific gift than anything that Claude owed his new con- 
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trol of space, his new power of filling the hollow of the visible 
hemisphere with vibrating light. 

We are intrigued by the great cloud architecture of Poussin’s 
skies, but they close the outlook and shut us in. He never could 
build for us the vault of heaven as Claude does. And by his 
extraordinary sense of values Claude could always exacdy 
situate his volumes within the space. I know no other artist 
who can plant a whole clump of trees in a composition and 
make us feel how freely and perfecdy the air circulates all around 
them. Not even his laborious details could destroy his feeling 
for the larger relations of space and mass. 

Claude had scarcely anything of Poussin’s vast pictorial 
science, he had no passion for the discovery of new possibilities 
in formal harmony. He found ready to hand in earlier landscape, 
in Elsheimer and Paul Brill, the general disposition of forms, 
which he varied but litde from picture to picture. Either a wide 
vista is framed between two clumps of trees in the near middle- 
distance—though to avoid too unnatural a symmetry one 
group would be a good deal the larger—or else a single tree or 
small group would be placed near the centre of the vista, with 
perhaps a ruin or classical palace on one side in the farther dis¬ 
tance. But Claude varied these few motives with great natural 
feeling for the proportions of their volumes to the total space 
and a just sense of interval, so that we do not easily tire of his 
works. In spite of the monotony of his designs and the narrow 
range of his feeling, each time we find ourselves irresistibly 
attracted by the magic of his gentle and pensive spirit. 

Poussin used to say that the ‘end of art is delectation’, but 
he sometimes made delectation a rather arduous affair. But 
Claude never makes any demands on us, he provokes no pro¬ 
blems, he merely invites us, as certain moments of a long 
summer’s day do, to float in the spirit in serene spaces or wander 
in enchanted glades. This mood of placid reverie so often and 
so happily evoked in poetry had never been evoked in painting 
with such purity and intensity as by Claude, and it is this that 
makes his work survive all the criticisms to which his obvious 
failings have always exposed him. There are few artists whom 
it is easier to show up, but few whose reputation is more 
difficult to damage. 

Even if we had nothing but his paintings, then, Claude 
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would have his perennial offerings of gratitude; but his draw¬ 
ings reveal a part of his sensibility which he never exploited in 
his large compositions. He confided his most intimate feelings, 
his most daring discoveries, to those pen-and-wash sketches of 
which, happily, so many survive. He evidently thought of a 
picture as a public performance which had its own special 
etiquette. It was too solemn and formal an affair for those odd 
accidental combinations of form, those momentary gleams of 
light through trees and over water, which arrested him as he 
wandered in the Campagna. As we turn over those drawings 
we are amazed at how much in the landscape art of other times 
and other countries Claude had rapidly indicated and then left 
on one side for want of any incentive to realize them fully. 
Now it is an effect of mist over water and promontory such as 
Ma Yuan had painted long ago in China but no European was 
to realize till die nineteenth century; now it is an expanse of 
plain patterned by arabesques of tree or bush indicated with 
the brevity and breadth of a Segonzac water-colour, or again 
it is a sous bois with the tremulous dappled light of some daring 
impressionist painter. 

"Whatever modem landscape owes to other great masters, 
it is Claude who claims in each generation a special intimate 
sympathy. Corot and Constable were his spiritual offspring 
and piously recognized their debt; Turner alone, in a foolish 
moment, boasted that he was the better man. 



Part Three 

ROCOCO 

T he two attitudes to art which we have distinguished in 
French painting, the response to actual life and the desire 
for closely knit unity, became, throughout a great part of the 
eighteenth century, more or less typical of two opposed parties. 
During that time the Academy founded by Louis XIV acquired 
a preponderant social and official position. It promulgated a 
body of doctrine which was professedly based on Classical 
theories of art, and claimed Poussin as its chief authority, or 
appealed through him to Raphael as its patron saint. The other 
attitude found in Rubens its chief sponsor. This opposition 
between Raphael and Rubens, then, became almost a party 
question for the first, but not the last, time in the history of 
French art. 

I do not, of course, suggest that Raphael and Rubens corres¬ 
ponded in any exact sense with the two modes of feeling which 
I have outlined, but at least that the artists who had the more 
direct contact with life turned in the direction of Rubens. 
Rubens, however, represented for the French first of all an 
alternative principle of composition. He was the great master 
of diagonal Baroque design, as opposed to the rectangular 
method of Poussin and Raphael. 

The great exponent of this idea in France is Watteau, who 
settled in Paris in 1702. 

Perhaps the very fact that he was a foreigner, since his parents 
were both Flemish, and his native town had only just become 
part of French territory just before his birth—perhaps this very 
feet had something to do with his art, since it enabled him to 
grasp the beauty and charm of the new social life which grew 
up in eighteentn-century Paris with the admiring detachment 
of one who comes to it with a fresh and unsophisticated eye. 
His case in this respect is similar to that of Veronese, who saw 
the high festal pomp and ceremonial of Venice with a stranger’s 
wondering denght; for no native Venetian had seen it so clearly 
or had felt as he did the peculiar opalescent beauty of its 
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atmosphere. In any case Watteau gave the first and determining 
interpretation of that new social life which came into being 
when the exclusiveness of the old aristocratic and court circles 
became relaxed, when society began to accept, and even to 
welcome, the presence of the rich and intelligent or learned 
parvenu. 

In Paris the French of the eighteenth century developed a 
social technique which has perhaps never been equalled, which 
certainly has not been surpassed. At no other time has man 
known how to intensify in such a degree his social pleasures 
or how to enlist in their service so much intellect, wit and 
sensibility, such tolerance and such kindliness. 

Ever since then, people have looked back to the ancien regime 
as one of the golden ages of social intercourse—but, of course, 
to those who were in it, it was, like all actual life, fraught with 
all manner of frustrations and minor contrarieties. Life never 
equals our dreams of it. But Watteau, the young stranger, 
standing on the fringe of this world did, in effect, see it as a 
golden age—did realize in his pictures the dream of a life where 
ill was exquisite and enchanting. With a little shift of focus, 
with his narrow angle of vision, he was able to re-mould that 
life very near to the heart’s desire. 

It did not need ‘shattering to bits’, it only needed a slight 
readjustment, a litde twist and pull, and there lay the enchanted 
land—there was the island of Cythera, where love was painless 
and pleasures never pall. Most of his pictures are invitations to 
that voyage of pure romance. 

The trouble with real life is that actions which seem to be 
entirely delightful often have painful consequences—in Wat¬ 
teau’s world nothing draws towards a consequence. 

In real life the fun of soldiering, its busde, its swagger, its 
panache, sometimes leads to being mutilated, maimed and 
ruined, even if you survive. But in Watteau’s pictures of mili¬ 
tary life, soldiering is all fun and picnicking, we all ride singing 
together through the woods to conquer and enjoy the inviting 
sunlit distance. It is all one of the divertissements of an exquisite 
factitious life—it is a kind of ballet. Watteau’s is an art of escape. 

A great deal of poetry and a good deal of painting has been 
devoted to such constructions of these earthly paradises and 
golden ages that haunt men’s minds and offer escapes from the 
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conflicts of life. Classical Mythology, when it had ceased to be 
a vehicle of religious and scientific truth, became the handiest 
and richest material for such constructions. Botticelli’s Prima- 
vera and Birth of Venus were among the first of such dream 
realizations in the modem world. Then Giorgione found 
enough material in the life of his day to give to the dream a 
new poignancy and perhaps a deeper, more spiritual signific¬ 
ance. Titian’s positive spirit brought it down from the heights 
to a more worldly realization, and Rubens, in his Garden of 
Love, made it almost touch the actual world. 

Now these imaginative constructions of a dream world 
invite us to very different attitudes, which range from a crude 
wish fulfilment, on the one hand, to a very detached impersonal 
spiritual experience, on the other. That crude imaginative parti¬ 
cipation in a world where the desires which are frustrated in 
actual life are gratified forms the basis of a great deal of popu¬ 
lar art. The cinema-goer enjoys, in imagination, a life of un¬ 
restrained luxury which he does not seriously hope to share, 
and the popular novel feeds similar day-dreams by its too 
happy coincidences and sudden strokes of good fortune. 

Now I think we may say that the greatest art does nothing 
to gratify the imaginative fulfilment of our personal egoistic 
wishes—it lifts us to a complete detachment in which we lose 
sight of our own personal life altogether. Dr. Freud has indeed 
suggested that wish fulfilment is the sole explanation of artistic 
creation. But I think everyone can distinguish between their 
response to the two kinds of art and they will recognize that 
great art does nothing to gratify the imagined fulfilment of our 
egoistic wishes—that, indeed, we cannot enjoy it, unless it puts 
us into an attitude of freedom from our personal interests and 
endows us with a kind of god-like detachment. 

Watteau’s world is situated just beyond the confines of per¬ 
sonal desires; beyond the frontier which divides that territory 
from the world of detached imaginative contemplation. There 
may be moments when we think we might embark for 
Cythera with all those dainty and exquisite companions, as 
beautifully dressed, as debonair., as deft, as finely tempered for 
social life as they are, moments when those sunlit distances 
might tempt us through dappled glades and past splashing 
fountains. But, if some sober reflections on our qualifications 
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for such an adventure recall us to drab actuality, we need feel 
no disappointment, we need not go in person—Watteau will 
take us in our detached and disembodied state and we shall 
enjoy ourselves all the more. That spiritual experience will not 
be so poignant nor so profound as when we go with Giorgione, 
it will retain a stronger flavour of actuality but it will have its 
rare delights, for we shall be endowed with a finer sense of the 
nuances of social life, a subtler apprehension of the meaning of 
a gesture, the implications of a smile. It is in that direction that 
Watteau gives to our earthly Paradise so distinctively French a 
quality, for it is only in France, perhaps only in eighteenth- 
century France, that the social temper was brought to so fine 
a point and so high a polish. 

It is tempting to compare Watteau’s realization of this 
material with Mozart’s, for they are surely the two great poets 
of eighteenth-century life. And both belong to this exquisite 
social milieu. Neither ever strays outside the Park gates. Both 
find their richest inspiration in a factitious life, though Mozart 
imparts to it a greater poignancy of feeling, a stronger sense of 
the menace of fate and the tenderness of human feeling in face 
of that. That sense of the pathos of human fragility sometimes 
colours his most reckless gaiety with a heartrending pathos, and 
Watteau, though the feeling is less intense, is no stranger to this 
mood. Walter Pater in his critical prose poem, ‘A Prince of 
Court Painters’, has expressed this with such delicate nicety that 
I shall borrow his words. 

We have had our September fair in the Grande Place -And 

{ ‘ust where the crowd was busiest young Anthony was found, 
loisted into one of the empty niches of the old Hotel de Ville, 
sketching the scene to the life, but with a kind of grace—a marvel¬ 
lous tact of omission, as my father pointed out to us, in dealing 
with the vulgar reality seen from one’s own window—which has 
made trite old Harlequin, Clown, Columbine, seem like people 
in some fairyland; or like infinitely clever tragic actors, who, for 
the humour of the thing, have put on modey for once, and are 
able to throw a world of serious innuendo into their burlesque 
looks, with a sort of comedy, which shall be but tragedy seen from 
the other side. 

There have been more penetrating and profound interpreters 
of human nature than Watteau, but perhaps none has ever had 
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so keen a sense of human nature in its social aspects, or at least 
none has ever been able to give to this material so delicately 
imaginative an interpretation. In a number of small pictures 
which might almost be called dramatic lyrics, he has embodied 
certain such social types: L’Indifferent, La Finette, La Boudeuse, 
L’Aventurikre; in each we are fascinated by the way in which, 
by the pose of a head, by the flutter of a hand, by the very way 
the clothes are worn, Watteau can make evident the exact 
psychological type and its response to the situation and hint 
at a world of feeling and character which it would need a 
novelist of genius to unfold for us in full. Though it is only 
certain aspects of life that he envisages he exemplifies within 
those limits that specific French awareness of momentary revela¬ 
tions as scarcely any other artist, for he had an eye that missed 
no elusive suspicion of a gesture, he could make his hands 
speak as clearly as faces and his clothes reveal the wearer’s habit 
of mind. 

Naturally enough the theatre, which was the very epitome 
of that fictitious fife which he loved, had a special attraction 
for Watteau and some of his greatest creations are based on 
die Comedie Italienne. As though they belonged already, by 
the very nature of their craft, to that imaginary world which he 
created, he treats them in a more direct, more intimate way 
than other men. They require no change of focus, no special 
approach, in order to fit into his scheme, and so he can leave 
them, as I think he does in the little group in the Wallace 
Collection, with more of their odd personal idiosyncrasies and 
individual traits than was his wont. 

So far I have spoken of Watteau solely as an illustrator, from 
the point of view of the special imagery which he created. In 
his choice and construction of that, in his feeling for psycho¬ 
logical values he was a great poet, but he was none the less 
intensely an artist with an artist’s specific sense of visual values. 
He is indeed one of those rare cases of an artist doubled by a 
poet and able to harmonize perfectly his two methods of 
approach. There is no conflict, such as sometimes occurs, 
between the quality of his poetic imagination and his specific 
feeling for visual rhythms. Often enough, as for instance in 
many of those ‘dramatic lyrics’ which I have cited, the psycho¬ 
logical element predominates. Watteau’s instinctive feeling for 
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placing and proportion makes the composition quite agreeable, 
but there is no evident ambition to do more than that. But in 
his larger works the composition is not only completely 
thought out but intensely expressive of his mood. It is, as I 
say, based on Rubens’s conception of the Baroque. For com¬ 
parison let us look at Rubens’s Garden of Love (Figure 18). It 
is true that here the scale of figures relative to the picture space 
is much larger than Watteau’s and that other compositions by 
Rubens such as the Kermesse in the Louvre come nearer to 
Watteau’s habitual design, but I have chosen it, partly to show 
the contrast, not only in design, but in psychological intent, 
between the two artists. 

For here Rubens is treating precisely Watteau’s favourite 
theme of an earthly paradise. If we consider this from the point 
of view of illustration, of the implications of its imagery, this 
must surely rank far below Watteau’s treatment (see his Fetes 
Venitiennes, Figure 19). Rubens’s earthly paradise is a good deal 
more earthly in its robust but rather indiscriminate sensuality. 
His mood is one of exuberant, noisy jollity; it has none of those 
delicate shades of feeling, none of those witty, ironical or tender 
insinuations which Watteau manages to suggest. Look for 
instance at the discreet malice with which Watteau has treated 
the man to the left, a malice so pretty that it does not destroy 
the poetical illusion; or again, note the subtle notation of the 
exact status of the rather rustic musician dressed up for the 
grand occasion. And how wittily ‘naughty’ the recumbent 
statue is, just a little too much alive for a statue, as though she 
too was taking part in the fete. Of such complexities of senti¬ 
ment, Rubens with his robust, commonplace reaction to life 
had no idea; on the other hand, when we consider the design 
we must admit that Watteau was quite incapable of so rich 
and so coherent a composition, with the irresistible energy of 
its movement, its wonderful embroideries of the main theme, 
its powerful plastic construction. But then, few masters have 
ever had Rubens’s power to grasp and control so rich a plastic 
complex. Again, Watteau’s rhythmic feeling could not com¬ 
pass such long and sustained phrasing as Rubens repeatedly 
achieved. None the less, this Fites Venitiennes , which is one of 
Watteau’s most complete designs, attains its own delicate per¬ 
fection. like the Dipart pour la Cythire it follows the main 
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Baroque idea of diagonal sequences carrying the eye into the 
picture space, here setting up a circular movement around the 
central figure. 

In general Watteau’s tendency was to loosen the texture of 
the Baroque design, to admit a more natural casualness and 
contingency. For Watteau, more than anyone else, effected 
the passage from the ample and sometimes too exuberant 
rhythms of the Baroque to the more delicate, fragile and 
elusive rhythms of the Rococo. It is indeed in the minor re¬ 
lations of form that we feel most clearly Watteau’s delicate 
sensibility, in the rhythmic sequences of the folds of a dress, in 
the liaison of one figure with another, in the sequence of accents 
across a whole group. By such means he created a singularly 
seductive and consistent texture which pervades every part of 
his design. 

As far as linear rhythm goes these qualities are well seen in 
the drawing for Plaisirs de la Campagne. Note how the com¬ 
position is tied together by the elegant insinuating rhythm of 
the contours, how he transforms even his sharpest notations 
of pose and gesture by its pervading musical inflections. 

In colour, too, Watteau effected a similar movement. The 
great, sonorous, orchestral colour of Rubens was too over¬ 
powering to suit his complicated moods, where tenderness, 
malice and seduction are touched on in turn. He reserved his 
gem-like notes, his aquamarines and topazes for the hollows 
of his satin gowns, bleaching the fights to evanescent and 
nacreous pallor or at times keeping to greys and browns and 
only hinting at the hidden fire that glows beneath. 

Watteau’s passion for the factitious by no means prevented 
him from an intense feeling for certain aspects of nature, and 
he was constantly drawing, says Caylus, the trees in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, which were more natural and less ‘combed’ 
than those of the other Royal gardens. Though his landscapes 
always waited the arrival of his figures and took their signific¬ 
ance from them, he liked a certain note of natural freedom and 
accident to come in. In one very unusual drawing he shows 
however that perhaps, had he lived, he might have ventured 
further into pure landscape. By what magic of handling, by 
what elusive accents in the tone he has managed to colour this 
literal note of a thing seen, with the special quality of his lyrical 
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feeling! But there is just the miracle of Watteau’s art, the 
intensity with which his personality comes through even his 
slightest records of visual experience. 


Watteau interpreted the actual world in terms of a poetical 
imagery which hie expressed in pictorial values. Chardin, who 
looked even more intently upon the life of his day, had no 
desire to create Jiis own special world of imagery. It was enough 
for him to feel it in terms of purely pictorial values. One need 
have only a slight feeling for visual harmonies to respond, 
partially at least, to the appeal of Watteau’s poetical creations, 
one almost must be something of a painter to understand 
Chardin completely. 

Indeed, anyone who has experienced the elation and despair 
which come from the attempt to express their feelings about 
vision in oil paint will know that it is impossible for him to 
speak with complete judicial impartiality about Chardin. 
Amongst all the gods of the artists’ Pantheon who seem to 
change before his wondering gaze—now grown to unheard-of 
dimensions, and now shrinking to a minor place—Chardin re¬ 
mains unchangingly the same. His shrine may not be the most 
richly adorned, but the little lamp that bums there never goes 
out. There are days of lowered vitality when one may wander 
disconsolately in a gallery like the Louvre, in despair at one’s 
incapacity to respond to the appeal of the great masters, whom 
one had thought to be one’s friends, but who suddenly seem 
to speak an alien tongue. At such times Chardin is certain to 
bring relief; no painter can fail to respond, the moment he 
catches sight of that miraculous substance, that magic paste 
which Chardin could control with his caressing touch. And 
then there is his colour which glows so radiantly, so seductively 
and enchantingly and which is all the same so elusive, so shy 
and retiring. For Chardin seems almost afraid to say what his 
incredibly penetrating vision discerns in the crockery and 
vegetables that lie on the kitchen table with the grey light of a 
narrow Paris street filtering in through the window. He is 
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afraid you will think he is exaggerating. He takes infinite pains 
to modify and correct his statements. He sees a kind of blueness 
in that white pot, just where the angle is right to get a colder 
light than the rest, but to say blue outright would be an ex¬ 
aggeration; blue, yes, if you like, but ever so much modified 
and diminished by other colours. And yet, with all these modifi¬ 
cations, the colour is never dirty or confused; that would be 
the worst lie of all. And so, with his infinite simplicity, Chardin 
gains our confidence, we will trust him anywhere, we know he 
will not try to impress us, that he will never embellish his 
account in any way, and we yield ourselves unreservedly to the 
charm of his story, we are ready to take his slightest hints at 
their full value. We need discount nothing. 

‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they shall inherit the earth.’ 
I do not know exactly what being poor in spirit means, but I 
suspect Chardin had that virtue. He was certainly too poor in 
spirit ever to think of himself as more important than his 
relations who were cabinet-makers, or indeed than any of the 
craftsmen who inhabited his quarter. He was too poor in spirit 
ever to try, himself, to paint one of the big machines which 
made one an historical painter or even to dispute the theory 
that that was the only art that really counted. Yes, I think he 
was poor in spirit, though he had the proud independence of 
the honest bourgeois who has always earned his own living by 
hard work, but anyhow he has come into the inheritance, he 
has all the prestige and renown and glory that has faded so 
utterly from the big men of the day, and he has got a kind of 
affection from each successive generation of painters which 
means a good deal more. 

Chardin’s specific gift of eye was no doubt extraordinary, 
but what gave this gift its full scope were gifts of character and 
the accidents of his social ambience. He lived, as I say, among 
small skilled craftsmen, and from them he must have absorbed 
a reverence for honesty as the supreme virtue—honesty in 
business and, above all, honesty in craftsmanship. 

I am sometimes inclined to think that honesty is the only 
one of the moral qualities that affect an artist’s work—this is 
an exaggeration but there can be ho doubt that it is of the 
greatest importance and that the temptations to depart from it 
are confinuid. The temptation to an artist is, of course, to try 
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to make people believe that he has had more interesting, more 
original, more remarkable visual experiences than he ready has. 
And the penalty is a severe one—it is, that by trying to tell lies 
about visual experiences the artist cuts off the source of his chief 
inspiration, because he tends to see nothing but his travesty 
ana becomes blind to those unforeseen visual impressions which 
may be die clue to a new idea. 

No doubt this statement applies chiefly to those artists whose 
vision is objective. There are artists who are so obsessed by 
inner visions, of an almost hallucinatory kind, that they barely 
refer to what lies in their actual bodily field of vision and draw 
what they need from that unconsciously. Perhaps these artists 
are not so liable to suffer from dishonesty. But in any case 
Chardin was a supremely honest artist, so honest that he never 
strained his powers in the least, never even attempted what lay 
outside his htde territory—the territory of his own home and 
what fell under his contemplative gaze within that. And, culti¬ 
vating so small a field, he dug very deep and explored the 
inmost recesses of his own visual response. He is recorded once 
to have gone as far as Versailles, but otherwise one must picture 
him as hardly budging from his house in the artisan quarter. 
And why should he, indeed, when it was there that he made 
his great discovery of all the hidden treasures of visual harmony 
that had lain unnoticed in the pots and pans and bread and 
bottles on the kitchen table. The Dutch, it is true, had already 
been exploring in that territory, but none, I think, had dis¬ 
covered quite the full range of colour as well as tone that 
Chardin’s contemplative gaze revealed. In this respect he was 
the first modem artist, the first, that is, to accept as his material 
the full complexity of visual appearances—the first to explore 
all those changes of local colour that are due to the incidence 
of different sources of light as reflected now from one object 
and now from another. A critic of his day said of Chardin ’s 
still-lifes, ‘all his objects are reflected in one another’, which 
shows that art-critics have not always been unintelligent-, for 
he stated thereby the fundamental principle of impressionism. 
Chardin possessed then, to a rare degree, that French alertness 
of mind and eye which can respond to the unexpected even in 
the most familiar scenes. And that power is intimately con¬ 
nected with the virtue of sentimental honesty. A great deal of 
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art which often shows remarkable talent is vitiated by senti¬ 
mental dishonesty, by the ambition to make a striking work of 
art at all costs. Chardin’s attitude was the exact opposite of that. 
He seems to be so much fascinated by what he sees that he 
scarcely seems to trouble to make a work of art at all: he chooses 
none of the impressive or important things or people but 
accepts almost anything that comes to hand. 

And yet in his greatest still-lifes Chardin achieves a harmony 
of which the implications carry us far beyond what the subject 
promises. See, for instance, the still-life (Figure 15). Here, 
just by the situation of these banal objects, just by the way they 
receive and reflect the light, just by the exact situation of each 
object in the picture space, he arouses a feeling of something 
of grave and almost solemn import, a sentiment which it would 
of course be ridiculous to label tragic, but which stirs deep 
reverberations in our spirits, evokes vague echoes which have 
nothing whatever to do with the commonplace associations 
which are all that the objects themselves arouse. His pictures 
are among the most striking proofs that arrangements of form 
have a direct and profound effect on the mind quite apart from 
what the forms may represent. 

One may guess that Chardin himself was hardly conscious 
of how far some of his designs went in this direction, for he 
sometimes paints with just the same concentrated application 
a motive in which an unhappy general plan doomed him to 
relative failure. In such works we can admire the details of his 
colour and handling, but we are scarcely moved beyond an 
admiring curiosity. In general I find that Chardin’s upright 
compositions break down; it is only when the main lines are 
horizontal, though not always then, that we get this effect of 
poise and inevitability in the way the pots and pans or die 
peaches and apples take their place. 

I do not mean to deny of course that Chardin had an intense 
feeling about the objects which he painted, for he responded 
to their sensual charm, he appreciated the special qualities of 
their texture and material consistency—one cannot doubt that 
he loved to feel the pate tendre of a piece of fine pottery, the 
polish of a metal surface or the velvety skin of a peach. None 
the less his great designs carry us far beyond the utmost range 
of such emotions. 
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It is interesting to note Diderot’s reaction to these pictures. 
Diderot’s theory of art was a purely literary one. He regarded 
painting as an expression of moral values, even of the incul¬ 
cation of morals, and says that the only thing that matters is 
that the figures should express the emotions and that these 
should be of an improving and salutary kind, thereby almost 
anticipating Tolstoi. He adds that, if the figures also comprise 
an harmonious group, he, for one, gets an additional pleasure, 
but that this is of no real importance. What was such a critic 
to do in front of a Chardin still-life? He was, in fact, too 
sensitive to beauty not to recognize Chardin’s quality and he 
takes refuge in an alternative theory of truth, to nature, of mere 
imitation. He praises Chardin’s peaches because they are so 
fresh, such good peaches that they make the mouth water. It 
seems a little strange that he should have accepted so com¬ 
placently the substitution of this trivial and futile response for 
those high moral values which he usually demanded of a work 
of art and which he was wont to find in the maundering senti¬ 
mentalities of Greuze. 

But Chardin did not always stay in his own workroom and 
rearrange the objects which he put on his shelf, sometimes he 
went into the living-rooms, and there too he discovered the 
most fascinating visions—so fascinating indeed that he had 
no need, like Watteau, to protract them into an imaginary 
world. First of all the way that people took their place in the 
space of the room had at moments some special meaning which 
he was quick to seize, and then their gestures with all that they 
imply of the inner life gave him an intense pleasure. The Bene¬ 
dict^ in the Louvre, for instance, is a tiny comedy of domestic 
life, almost too slight, too elusive, too trivial for literature with 
its descriptive analysis. And here we read at once all its subtle 
implications. The mother, as she helps the children, looks up 
suddenly to see whether the younger child is saying her grace 
in the proper spirit of reverence. The girl has just the puzzled, 
anxious, deprecating gesture of a child who half fears she has 
got into trouble—the older girl looks down at her with the 
exact air of self-righteous superiority from which all younger 
children suffer. The very slightness of the theme makes the 
miracle of its exact notation all the greater and perhaps Rem¬ 
brandt is die only artist who could have expressed it with 
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greater intensity but even he, perhaps, would have overshot the 
mark of playful and tender malice which is so characteristic of 
French feeling. 

La Toilette (Stockholm) is another exquisite little comedy, 
only I despair of describing the complexity and subtlety which 
the child’s pose and expression suggests, but here, as elsewhere, 
even if one disregards the psychological pretext of the picture, 
what a singularly felicitous composition Chardin has dis¬ 
covered, how beautifully he places the figures in the room, 
with what natural artifice he gets the recession and relief by 
the curtains and stool to the left. What a miracle of gaiety, 
tenderness and discretion the rare colour harmony of this little 
masterpiece achieves! 

Or take again the scene from the series of Amusements de 
la vie privee of a lady who sits in her armchair with a book in 
her lap; what a profound feeling for the slightest overtones of 
everyday life Chardin’s quick sympathetic vision reveals! How 
happy the discovery of exactly this spacing and composition! 
Again, it is his sense of the elusive and trivial comedies of 
bourgeois life that achieves so much out of so little, compelling 
us to feel all that is implied in this orderly and tranquil bour¬ 
geois interior where the lady loses herself in a day-dream started 
by the novel she has just been reading. 

Such a picture as this inevitably invites comparison with 
Terborgh, who is another great master of life’s little comedies 
in a precisely similar bourgeois circle, and who chose frequently 
a similar relation of figures to space. Nothing could be more 
acute or more subtle than Terborgh’s expression of the psycho¬ 
logical situation with all its implied overtones of feeling, but 
he is more prosaic and literal, his comedy is not coloured with 
quite the same playful tenderness and intimacy that Chardin 
gives, nor lias Terborgh quite so much feeling for die atmo¬ 
spheric quality which veils and broadens Chardin’s effects. 

One of Chardin’s greatest masterpieces in genre is his picture 
of a man sitting on the ground in his studio and drawing. It 
is scarcely bigger than a postcard and yet it has an almost 
monumental grandeur and simplicity of design. The way in 
which the pyramidal form of the man plays against the rect¬ 
angular divisions made by the canvas and the drawing against 
the wall is masterly. 
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Chardin was one of the greatest of French painters in the 
strict sense of the word. I mean that he expressed, by his hand¬ 
ling of the medium, the full density and complexity of real 
things, there are no gaps in his plastic sequence, we realize 
here the full volume of the figure, the exact situation of every 
plane, the recession of the floor. Here too a contemporary critic 
found a happy phrase to express this rare quality when he said 
‘on entre facilement dans les tableaux de Monsieur Chardin . 

It is one of the pleasant ironies of fate that Chardin, who 
hardly thought of himself as more than a craftsman, in this 
minute, unpretentious record of what moved him attained, in 
so masterly a manner, that grand style which the big-wigs of 
the Academy missed so lamentably for all their imposing 
machines of Esther before Ahasuerus and the Triumph of Alex¬ 
ander. Decidedly the poor in spirit sometimes inherit the earth, 
at least when they have been dead long enough. 


We must return for a moment to Watteau in order to follow 
another sequence in the French tradition. Watteau not only 
realized the dream of a more exquisite social life, his genius 
also found an oudet in the decoration of the houses where his 
personages lived. More than anyone he originated the Rococo 
style in decoration, and as in his compositions he had relaxed 
the structure of Rubens’s Baroque design, so in these decora¬ 
tions he broke through the architectural framework which had 
enclosed decorative pictures ever since the Renaissance. In this 
we see the beginning of that new desire for the natural as 
opposed to the formal which, growing throughout the century, 
found its prophet in Rousseau, and was to culminate later on 
in the Romantic revival. It is curious that so perfect a master of 
the factitious should have thus opened the gap through which 
nature was to break and ultimately destroy his earthly paradise. 
But this Rococo style was perfecdy suited to be the back¬ 
ground of the social life of the day and gave scope to a whole 
school of decorative artists of which Fragonard was the most 
gifted and the most inventive. He gave to the elegant sensuality 
of the eighteenth century its wittiest, most fanciful expression. 
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He could be intolerably vulgar at times, in his display of an 
incredible virtuosity, but he never sank to the almost porno¬ 
graphic explicitness of Boucher. There is always a certain 
imaginative detachment even in his most suggestive pieces. 
Above all there is a transposition into essentially pictorial 
quality. His rhythms, though they are rather obviously em¬ 
phatic, are sustained with brilliant verve and assurance. In that 
perhaps he comes nearer to Rubens than any other French 
artist. His picture of Washerwomen gives us one aspect of his 
art, the brilliance and economy of statement is marvellous and 
the colour harmony is deliciously fresh with its cool greys, 
dark greens and blonde flesh tints, though it is treated essentially 
as a decorative adjunct. It is useless to ask of Fragonard any 
more penetrating vision. It is interesting as an example of that 
new passion of the day for rustic simplicity. We see that this 
led paradoxically enough to a more completely artificial inter¬ 
pretation of life than any. Watteau had interpreted factitious 
life and the make-believe of the theatre in terms of deep and 
genuine feeling. Fragonard uses a scene of rustic naturalness 
in terms of the most wilful make-believe, for his washerwomen 
become figurantes in a ballet and we imagine them hanging 
up the wash in time to the music. 

Another picture at Burlington House showed the interior 
of a stable with children apparendy fed on milk and roses and 
dressed in filmy satins surrounding a donkey who had pushed 
refinement so far as to become almost transparent, though 
Fragonard’s extraordinary economy and deftness of handling 
gives to the whole a certain decorative charm which half hides 
from us its ludicrous absurdity. 

Nothing indeed was less natural than that nature for which 
society lacues yearned ecstatically and one can well believe that 
they liked it best when it was introduced into their drawing¬ 
rooms in Fragonard’s insinuating manner. 

But Fragonard was so exceptionally gifted that when he him¬ 
self was in the drawing-room, he could see and record with no 
such deliberate sophistication. La Reverence is a scene rendered 
with keen understanding of gesture and pose and with a fine 
imaginative sense of the relations of the figures to the lofty 
room and of the whole effect of life and shade. It suggests a 
much greater artist than Fragonard usually showed himself. 
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We have to admit, however, that in spite of the vivid sense 
of reality which Watteau and Chardin showed, each in their 
different way, the general trend of eighteenth-century French 
feeling was towards a superficial and elegant make-believe. The 
artists like Nattier and Boucher and many others who satisfied 
this demand looked at life only in order to find the most facile 
and seductive decorative formula into which its reality could 
be transposed. They were not in a mood to discover its hidden 
and unforeseen possibilities. They were content to make their 
art merely ancillary to the brilliant social life of the day. 

But Perronneau stands apart. He was adroit enough to give 
to his portraits the general decorative scheme of the time. They 
will take their place in a Louis XV interior, but within that 
scheme he was able to record his penetrating sense of character. 
His portrait of Mme de Serquamville is certainly one of the 
finest of all eighteenth-century portraits in its sympathetic 
understanding of character. Perronneau has shirked nothing of 
the signs of advancing years, though his sitter might well have 
desired to forget that she was at the critical moment when her 
charms have begun to fade; but he has rendered with penetrat¬ 
ing insight the pathos of the situation and the spirit with which 
she meets it. 

And his portrait of the Duchesse d’Ayen is no less fascinating 
in the firm imaginative grasp of the whole structure of the 
head, in the sensitiveness of the modelling and the rhythmical 
perfection of the movement. And the accessories, the lace and 
satin of the bodice, are treated with masterly care and delicacy 
of touch without any hint of that bravura or that decorative 
superficiality which was the foible of the eighteenth-century 
patron and which did so much to ruin our own Gainsborough. 
For it is almost inevitable to compare Perronneau and Gains¬ 
borough, so similar in its direction is their sensibility. Gains¬ 
borough may have had the greater gift to start with, but 
Perronneau never succumbed as he did to social pressure and 
prestige. 

For one thing, Perronneau never had any real success and 
wandered from place to place picking up his living as best he 
could. It is indeed little to the credit of our own ancestors that 
when he came to England he failed to get any recognition. In 
France he was, and one might almost say still is, over-shadowed 
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by what seems to me the exaggerated admiration given to 
Quentin Latour’s portraits. 

There is one other artist of the eighteenth century who cannot 
be omitted in relation to our inquiry, and that is the sculptor 
Houdon. Houdon poses for us, as perhaps no one else does, the 
question of how close to the actual appearances of nature an 
artist can go without disaster; for we are conscious that a certain 
point of similitude may be reached at which our reaction is 
no longer aesthetic. We may be interested in the image as we 
are in a photograph. We may be astonished at the skill of the 
craftsman, but we feel defrauded of that interpretative trans¬ 
position in which the significance of a work of art lies. 

Now Houdon’s portrait of Gliick (Royal Academy of 
Music) certainly comes very near to this point. We experience 
a certain shock at sculpture which gets so near to illusion as this. 
In the eyes, for example, we almost see the crystalline substance 
of the pupil, the glitter of light on its surface. And such a shock 
is greater in sculpture than a similar degree of verisimilitude 
would be in a picture where we never lose the sense of its 
being after all only a flat surface, for here we have an object 
as solid and as ‘real’ as the model. Houdon forces from us at 
least the tribute of wonder at the incredible skill by which he 
can thus give to clay an almost illusory appearance of flesh. 
But there is more than that; the illusion of life within the flesh 
is no less potent. The movement of the head on the torso is so 
exaedy felt and seized that we are convinced diat it is spon¬ 
taneous and momentary—that while we look it will have 
changed to a new pose. And Houdon shirked nodiing, not even 
the painful impression of a face marred by smallpox. 

Certainly there never was greater alertness or quickness of 
apprehension. But there is more than that; first of all we feel 
that there is a constant rhythmic factor in the handling, in the 
curves with which the features are drawn, and again, over and 
above that unconscious, but none the less expressive ‘hand¬ 
writing’, we feel an imaginative apprehension of the plastic 
unity of the head seen in die simplification of the main planes, 
as for instance in the contour of the brow. 

I admit that when one first looks at this the feeling is of 
astonishment at a tour de force and dien of interest in that being 
how GlUck looked and spoke, and only litde by litde does one 
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come into contact with Houdon’s creative idea. Whereas when 
we look at a portrait by Rembrandt, however astonishingly a 
likeness we may judge it to be, our reaction is mainly con¬ 
cerned with Rembrandt, with what he reveals of his whole 
imaginative attitude. So that we mint admit Houdon’s art to 
lie dangerously near the border-line between art and imitation, 
only I feel that at least in such a work as this he does not ever 
go beyond it. 



Part Four 


NEO-CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 

W ith the Revolution and the artistic dictatorship of David, 
French art passes into a period of strange aberration and 
pedantic exaggeration. The sentimentality of the latter half of 
the century did much to prepare the way for the Revolution, 
but when that came it served only to cover a pedantic ferocity 
and logical intransigence under the cloak of highfaluting 
humanitarianism. 

That theatrical declamation and harsh intolerance is admir¬ 
ably reflected in David’s pompous expositions of Roman 
virtue. And when one looks at the Vow of the Horatii one can 
understand David’s disappointed exclamation, ‘No more than 
that!’ when he heard the tale of the day’s executions. 

The first business of art according to the revolutionary doc¬ 
trine was to reflect the ostentatious austerity of the Revolution¬ 
aries; it had, above all, to remind men that they were like the 
ancient Romans, or rather like the fantastic notion of the 
ancient Romans which was the order of the day. Painting must 
be as noble as the sentiments that the orators expressed and as 
relentless and hard as the judges. All beauty of quality in a 
picture was a sign of bad citizenship in the artist. How curiously 
this attitude was repeated by the Bolsheviks when they laid 
down the principle that only Cubist art was admissible in a 
proletarian state, that the beauty of a Renoir was a sign of 
bourgeois depravity. 

But David was more of a political portent than an artist. 
He was not likely in such surroundings to be able to cultivate 
his sensibility, but he gave a direction to art which marked 
indelibly his far greater pupil Ingres. For Ingres, though he 
at first shocked a public accustomed to the frozen elegance of 
David’s sham Graeco-Roman heroes, by what they considered 
his distortions of nature, was none the less a convinced adherent 
of Academic classical traditions. Among his writings may be 
found the most intransigent statements of that doctrine. Homer 
created literature, and all that has been done since is nothing 

si 
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but a restatement of the truths and principles that Homer laid 
down; the Greek sculptors established, once for all, the canon 
of beautiful form; Raphael, Poussin and Ingres himself could 
do nothing else but repeat those forms; all else is error and 
decadence. 

It is shocking to see what a gifted artist like Ingres could 
perpetrate when, pushing his theories to their limits, he tried 
to behave in a truly Greek manner. For, of all the distorting 
spectacles through which people have at different times looked 
at the remains of Greek art, the kind that were worn in the 
early nineteenth century is assuredly one of the least satisfac¬ 
tory. Even Poussin copying bad Roman copies of mediocre 
Greek originals never got so far away from reality as Ingres 
when he took the drawings on cheap commercial Greek pottery 
for consummate masterpieces, and produced those flimsy 
designs, wherein nothing has any body or volume, where all is 
stylistic affectation and empty elegance. Fortunately, however, 
when Ingres was in front of the faces of his contemporaries, 
still more when he was before a nude model, something hap¬ 
pened to him which made him forget about the Greeks and 
about that ideal beauty which had to be put together by taking 
a leg from one figure and an arm from another, and a head 
from a third, and so on, a process which in theory he considered 
the only one admissible. 

So that when he saw Mme Riviere seated before him he 
really became excited by the sight of Mme Rivfere as she 
actually was, still more excited by the melodious linear rhythm 
which grew inevitably upon the canvas as he followed, with 
his incredible certainty of hand and eye, every sinuosity and 
inflection of the contour. There at once we have Ingres' 
supreme gift, his astonishing feeling for contour. And that 
contour was no flat descriptive map as it tended to become 
when he was being Greek. It was a contour which expressed 
all the pressures and tensions of the solid reality which it 
revealed by circumscribing it. This sense of the full plastic 
implications of the contour is what makes Ingres one of the 
greatest draughtsmen of all time. 

And if one may judge from a sketch made in his old age 
from a composition by Giotto, one. may guess that perhaps it 
may have dawned on him that Giotto was a greater master 
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of such an evocative contour than any of those Greek vase- 
painters that are left to us. 

Even in those highly finished portrait groups in outline with 
which he earned his living as a young man in Rome and which 
have therefore a certain air of being done to order, we are 
compelled to admire the almost miraculous certainty with 
which his nervous and yet unhesitating line keeps the propor¬ 
tion of every part of a figure to the whole, so that the image 
becomes as compact and coherent as a solid thing. His line is 
never flaccid, never redundant, it never relaxes its iron grasp 
of the form which it compresses and holds. There is never the 
slightest trace of merely elegant or decorative handwriting. 
There is no exuberance, no flourish of any kind. It is unfailingly 
functional and evocative. 

But it is in his nude studies that this power attains its highest 
expression, because there nothing is sacrificed to the need for 
meticulous finish or verisimilitude, so that his rhythmic feeling 
has full play. 

It is characteristic of Ingres that though his contour is essen¬ 
tially plastic, it is never merely descriptive but suggests the full 
volume of the plastic body, his feeling with regard to the 
interior plastic movements is never as intense as his feeling for 
the movement of these limiting planes. 

This is not to say that his modelling within the contour is 
ever perfunctory or merely a filling up of the space. It is, as 
you may see in his Baigneuse in the Louvre, admirably broad. 
The main plastic relations are clearly understood, but I 
do not find quite the same intensity of conviction, the same 
almost anxious following out of the sequences as in the 
contour. 

In his painted portraits it is still mainly the linear sequences 
that dominate the design. His Mtne de Senonnes is one of his 
most perfect compositions; the rhythmic quality is sustained 
throughout, in every detail of the dress, the shawl and the 
cushions. It is true that the reflection of the figure in the mirror 
seems rather to interfere with the design, and indeed Ingres 
seems to have felt this, for he has almost effaced it. As it stands, 
its relation to the figure is not clearly felt and therein we get the 
clue to Ingres’ weakness, namely, his incapacity to apprehend 
more than a single volume at a time. It is by this even more 

E 
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than by the dryly inexpressive material quality of his paint that 
he fails to be a great painter. 

That may seem to be an exaggeration before such a work 
as his portrait of Granet at Aix-en-Provence or his Belle Zilie. 
And indeed one must admit that in these early works he has 
the air of a pictorial designer. For not only is the figure of 
Granet beautifully placed within its rectangle, but the pattern 
of houses and trees forms a beautiful accompaniment to the 
angular forms of the book, the collar and the cloak. As a 
pattern in the flat it is perfectly harmonized, and even the 
spatial relations, though they hardly seem to be specially signifi¬ 
cant, are adequately felt. But I doubt if Ingres ever again came 
so near to a full pictorial design as this. 

His first great composition, the Vceu de Louis XIII (Figure 13) 
at Montauban, however, a bold attempt to realize a grand 
spatial and plastic unity, almost succeeds. Only already here 
you will notice that there is a great difference between the 
intense and passionate apprehension of single volumes and the 
relatively perfunctory statement of their spatial relations. Ingres 
fails, even here, to make of a picture that continuous plastic 
interweft which is the mark of great pictorial designs. I doubt 
if Raphael himself—and Raphael is clearly Ingres’ adopted 
master—I doubt if Raphael ever imagined a more perfect group 
than that made by the Madonna and Child in this picture. 

One cannot praise too highly the marvellously consistent and 
self-contained unity of this, or the ease and inevitability of the 
rhythmic flow with its fascinating counter-poises and contra- 
posts. The putti too are in harmony with this. They pick up 
again the same kind of rhythmic theme. But what are we to 
say of the figure of Louis XIII with the awkward, sharply 
cutting triangles between the two arms, and again in the cloak 
as it enfolds his right arm. I can almost imagine this figure taken 
away altogether with a gain in unity, though probably this 
would make the composition too empty. But certainly 
Raphael would not have been content until he had found a 
form which would have entered more readily into the main 
scheme. But Ingres never again approached, even so near as 
thh> to great pictorial design. Indeed, as he grew older his 
pedantic prejudices impelled him further and further away from 
any possibility of accomplishing it. 
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But Ingres’ supreme effort is the Age d’or at Dompierre. In 
this great wall decoration he hoped to unite his worship of 
Greece, which was to him the Golden Age, with his passionate 
feeling for the human figure. But as usual the fundamental 
pictorial architecture is lacking. If only Poussin could have 
given him one of those scribbled drawings of his with a sum¬ 
mary indication of the general movement, what a masterpiece 
we might have had! Starting with a general idea of a sym¬ 
metrical design, Ingres quickly finds it necessary to break its 
too elementary formalism, and in the end he fails to get 
balance. As usual, individual figures are of rare beauty and die 
same is true of individual groups, for Ingres could com¬ 
bine figures so long as they formed a solid mass like a 
piece of sculpture, but the larger relations break down and 
Ingres’ want of any clear feeling for pictorial space betrays 
him. 

The Source is almost the only one of Ingres’ later works 
which we can still admire, almost without reserve, and here 
there is only a single volume, and even then we must not be 
too particular about the relation of the figure to its back¬ 
ground. 

Ingres remains a singular and isolated phenomenon. Within 
the rather narrow limits of his own territory he must be placed 
among the very greatest masters. Within these limits he is 
passionate, self-abandoned, alert and sensitive—outside he be¬ 
comes pedantic, self-conscious, theoretical and often ridiculous, 
the little strutting, hectoring schoolmaster that he too often was 
in real life. Before such works one can almost forgive Delacroix 
when he says, ‘Gaucherie and pretentiousness with a certain 
suavity in the details which have a charm in spite or perhaps 
because of their affectation, that I think is what will remain of 
Ingres for our nephews.’ He was wrong: Delacroix’s nephews 
and great-nephews still turn to Ingres with a passionate admira¬ 
tion of what he did more supremely than anyone else. 


If I were to keep rigorously to my plan of considering French 
Art in regard to the two qualities which seem to me most 
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characteristic of the French genius, I should leave out altogether 
the two great names which are associated with the reaction 
from the Davidian dictatorship: Gericault and Delacroix. 
David himself one may regard as exhibiting a travesty of the 
French passion for logical consistency—though the logic which 
forces a painter to make pictures look as much like Greek bas- 
reliefs as possible is rather shaky—but the Romantic movement 
is an isolated episode in the French tradition. It exemplifies 
neither the alert consciousness of actual life nor the passion for 
ordered construction. 

It may be precisely because diere is somediing exotic about 
the art of this time that the French seem to some of us to 
exaggerate its importance and to look upon Delacroix as one 
of their greatest artists. It may be worth while, then, to treat 
this abnormal phase of French art in brief outline before I go 
on to what seems to me the more typical and characteristic 
development of the subsequent period. 

It is useless to speculate as to what the Romantic movement 
might have been if only Gericault had lived, but it probably 
would have been very different. 

It looks, indeed, as though the gods had had a special spite 
against mankind at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It is not only that they killed off in youth so many men of 
genius but that precisely these men held in them the keys to 
the future of culture. In England Shelley, Keats and Girtin, 
and in France Gericault. And instead of Girtin the gods gave 
us Turner, instead of Gericault, Delacroix, and in my opinion 
both exchanges were for the worse. For I believe Gericault was 
almost the most gifted artist of the nineteenth century, at least 
as regards what one may call his physiological equipment. He 
himself seems to have known what his powers were, to have 
believed that he had found the true basis of art, and that it 
was his duty to make it evident to the rising generation, 
although when he was dying at the age of thirty he lamented 
that he had done nothing, that he had fulfilled no part of that 
destiny. 

He was trained in the atelier of one of David’s most fervent 
followers. His earliest works show the influence of the ‘Napo¬ 
leonic’ legend and have something of the overcharged quasi¬ 
romantic emphasis of Gros, but already in his portrait studies 
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he had begun to get to closer grips with reality. They show an 
astonishingly certain grasp of form—a daring frankness and 
directness of statement and a technical ability that might have 
led to virtuosity in a lesser man. Fortunately, being a rich man 
he was able to go, whilst still hardly more than a student, to 
Rome, and there he found himself. He found that he had in 
him the same sense of vital rhythm and expressive design as the 
great men of the High Renaissance. 

In the sketch of slaves holding a horse (Figure 17) he shows 
himself able to give to a scene of violent and rapid movement 
the intensest energy of rhythm, and yet to hold it within the 
limits of a consistent style; to marshal the complex material 
into a beautiful legible unity by his perfect phrasing and 
massing. 

In his drawings, moreover, he seems to recapture the grand 
rhythmic flow of the High Renaissance. They have the ampli¬ 
tude of form and the effect of effortless conformity to the 
demands of style which we associate with that happy moment. 
Again, from the few pieces of sculpture, which he hacked out 
of odd blocks of stone with a carpenter’s chisel and no technical 
knowledge, we get the same idea. They too are in the grand 
style without any suggestion of pastiche. The grand style 
happened to be Gericault’s natural idiom. 

It is the same in his painting. He seems to have been such a 
bom painter that he immediately swept aside all the dogmatic 
asceticism of the Davidian theory. He reasserted the expressive 
possibilities of paint, and restored ‘la belle mature ’—a material 
beauty which is directly responsive to the artist’s sensibility, 
in which every touch is the record of the artist’s tension of 
spirit, of the energy of his conviction or the delicacy of his 
apprehension. 

It is not to be wondered at, however, that even a man like 
G&ricault should, when he returned from Rome to Paris, have 
lost his way to some extent in the troubled sea of the aesthetic 
world of the day. He exercised a profound influence on Dela¬ 
croix and was always at the service of the younger artists of the 
day. And thus inevitably, he was drawn into die ranks of the 
Romantics, though it is evident that he himself had arrived at 
a position from which the crude opposition of Classic and 
Romantic, which was the burning question of the day, was 
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really irrelevant To the Romantics a picture was always a 
manifesto of an aesthetico-political doctrine, an exposition of 
the revolutionary faith, and Gericault so far accepted this 
attitude as to paint his vast composition of the Wreck of the 
Medusa —a contemporary event which had stirred strong in¬ 
dignation against the authorities. No doubt having once chosen 
it, he thought only of its plastic possibilities; but none the less 
the work, for all its great qualities, is more strained, more 
emphatic, less serene than the Roman paintings. And then his 
fatal passion for horses (for it was this that killed him) led him 
to England where he fell under the spell of English sporting 
xints and drawings. The works which resulted, though they 
lave his masterly drawing, are too detailed and tend even to 
lecome descriptive, like so much of English art. But one 
cannot doubt that, had he lived, a genius such as his would have 
rediscovered its true bent. What we have is merely a fragment 
of the splendid whole which we cannot help imaginatively 
reconstructing from its indications. 

The greatest musician cannot express the most transcendent 
conception on a piano of which half the strings are broken, and 
though the nervous mechanism of an artist is in some senses 
a mere adjunct to his gift of spiritual insight it is essential for 
complete expression. My impression is that Delacroix lived in 
a state of intense imaginative excitement, that his mind was 
filled with grandiose conceptions, but that he had only to a 
very limited degree the nervous adjustments of eye and hand 
that were necessary to their realization. When one sees how 
litde of Rubens’s insistent rhythm survives in Delacroix’s copies 
—there are a number of pencil drawings from the Marie de 
M6dicis compositions—the wonder is, that with such a handi¬ 
cap, he accomplished so much. 

His rhythm seems to me hesitating and uncertain, though he 
insisted on it at the expense of structural solidity. His poses are 
only approximate, they have not the inevitability of vital 
gestures and even his colour seems to me overrated. It is true 
he used brighter, more intense local colours than had been the 
custom, and that these colours are often beautiful in themselves 
and more or less harmonize one with another, but he never 
seems to me to perform the miracle of the real colourist who 
creates a chord which means far more than the sum of all its 
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elements. Delacroix’s pictures are ‘coloured’, rather than great 
orchestrations of colour. 

Delacroix was in fact a great man rather than a great painter 
—he impressed himself upon his age as no one else except Victor 
Hugo. And together they became the recognized leaders of the 
Romantic movement. It is only from contemporary journals 
that one can get an idea of the intense, almost religious fervour 
which swept over the generation of 1830. There was an ecstatic 
sense of liberation from the tyrannous limitations of the false 
classicism of the Revolution and Empire. 

Perhaps the most essential thing about this movement was 
the new vision of the past which it evoked. For centuries men 
had confined their retrospective gaze to Greece and Rome and 
they had gradually limited the field of vision—until an entirely 
false and idealized version of that world had imposed itself, 
and now the whole of the Middle Ages began to unfold a rich 
world of interest, full of stirring romantic themes. And through 
the crusades this led on to the Oriental world, whilst to this 
was added the new world of the remote present, revealed 
through the distorting medium of Rousseau’s and Chateau¬ 
briand’s noble savage. All this new material was properly much 
more amenable to literature and the drama than to painting. 
It no doubt offered a number of new subjects, but it gave no 
new clue as to how they were to be treated. Indeed, in so far 
as it led artists to think that the chief meaning of a picture lay 
in the strangeness and unfamiliarity of the subject, in so far as it 
encouraged a cult of the exotic, it prevented them from explor¬ 
ing their own visual experiences. And Delacroix’s natural bent 
was towards a literary view of art. In his Journal he sometimes 
laments that he was not a poet, so evident is it to him that the 
ideas which excited him most were only expressible in words. 
He did nothing, therefore, to create new modes of vision; his 
whole effort was bent towards externalizing in the most im¬ 
pressive manner those visions of great historical events which 
stirred his imagination. The essential thing for that was the 
staging of the drama, and it was upon composition that he 
bent his energies. He found his clue to this in the Baroque 
design, primarily of Rubens, but also of the great Venetians, 
above all Veronese, and he tried to recapture from them the 
neglected secrets of continuous plastic rhythms, of colour 
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orchestration and chiaroscuro, though curiously enough he did 
not push his study of chiaroscuro very far. One wonders indeed 
why he did not rather frequent Tintoretto or still more El 
Greco, whose genius lay in his direction. 

Certainly he did, by his intense application, gain enough con¬ 
trol of these means of expression to do, what Ingres conspicu¬ 
ously could not do, namely, give coherence and unity of effect 
to vast and crowded compositions. In this respect, the com¬ 
parison which the Exhibition at Burlington House afforded 
between Ingres’ St. Symphorien and Delacroix’s Clemency of 
Trajan from Rouen was all in favour of the latter. That has 
indeed nothing either so original or so masterly as certain 
figures in Ingres’ picture, but it has a grand sweeping arabesque 
and a broad system of chiaroscuro which rivets the attention at 
the first impact. Without being in any sense a pastiche, this 
none the less is so much in the traditional Baroque manner that 
it can hardly be called a discovery in design or the direct 
expression of an original mind. What I think we can find that 
belongs to Delacroix, what is personal to him is the idea of a 
knot of agitated forms surrounded by spaces. We get it best of 
all in his earliest important work, the Barque of Dante. It is 
repeated with a new use of wider spaces in the Shipwreck of Don 
Juan and it gave the idea for the Crusaders entering Constanti¬ 
nople. Here, however, as so often happened with Delacroix, the 
first sketch is far more expressive than the final work. The 
theme of this close-packed group of armed men mounting the 
crest of the hill as they ride towards the spectator, who sees 
behind them the vast sunlit spaces of the city below, is very 
impressive. It is a fine piece of staging, but in the picture itself 
the silhouette of the horsemen and their banners is frittered 
away and the vision of the distance has lost its effectiveness; it 
no longer supports the leading lines of the main movement 

In the main, then, Delacroix’s effort was towards a grandiose 
theatrical imagery, but occasionally in his portraits a more 
intimate, less emphatic note is struck, and before these one 
wonders whether it was not a misfortune that romantic history 
absorbed so much of his talent. Certainly the little portrait of 
Paganini gives me more unqualified pleasure than any of his 
great compositions. Instead of the rather forced emphasis of 
those, we have herethat tenderer poetical feeling which colours 
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some of the lyrics of his contemporaries. After all, perhaps 
Delacroix’s Journal, which reveals his fine and delicate apprecia¬ 
tion of music, poetry and painting, his passionate and dis¬ 
interested devotion to the life of the spirit, may be for future 
ages his greatest masterpiece. 

Though Corot was two years older than Delacroix he re¬ 
mained untouched by the great Romantic movement which 
raised such passionate enthusiasm in the youth of his day. He 
came from just the same small shopkeeper and artisan class as 
Chardin did, and he exhibits many of the same characteristics, 
above all an extraordinarily unambitious, unpretentious simpli¬ 
city of outlook, a sturdy refusal to compromise with his own 
instinctive reactions to life. All the disputes between Ingres and 
Delacroix about Classic and Romantic art may well have 
seemed to him to belong to too exalted a world for humble folk 
like himself to be concerned with. All he could hope to do was 
to paint as well as he could what happened to interest him. As 
he had just enough to live upon and only the simplest tastes, 
this was not difficult to accomplish. Such a tranquil, effortless 
habit of mind formed a perfect condition for that alert recep¬ 
tivity to the significance of even the most ordinary sights 
which leads to discovery. 

It is true that whereas with Chardin this aptitude was so 
intense that almost anything on which his gaze fell revealed 
hidden treasures of visible harmony, Corot’s sensibility was 
more restricted. He had his predilections and preferences. For 
one thing he had a passion for Italian landscape and Mediter¬ 
ranean light and colour. 

Corot’s vision of the world was tinged, then, with vague 
poetical feeling, he had no sympathy with romantic vehemence 
and emphasis, but he had something of Claude’s pensive feeling 
for landscape. He had a preference for motives which evoked 
a tranquil Virgilian mood. The picture of Papignano is a good 
example of this classic-romantic feeling. But Corot’s nature 
was nearly as naive as Claude’s and like him he considered that 
when he painted a real picture he must adopt a quite different 
attitude from that which controlled his vivid records of what 
had moved him in nature. 

All his life, therefore, he composed conventional classical 
landscapes in which no doubt he tried to express his poetical 
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feeling. They often retain some of the qualities of his direct 
studies, but all dulled and flattened out by his self-consciousness 
in face of the Salon public for whom such works were intended. 
As often as not, it is true, they never reached their destination, 
being refused by the jury. 

It is however in those direct records of his enamoured vision, 
records that he never dreamed of selling and no one ever 
dreamed of buying, that Corot reveals the astonishing qualities 
of his reaction. His instinctive sense of the placing of his 
volumes in the picture space, his grasp of the values of lighted 
and shaded planes and, above all, his magical interpretation of 
colour. Here, as in Chardin, it is his incorruptible honesty to 
his own impressions that is the source of his inspiration. Like 
Chardin, he refuses to force the note in any direction, to pre¬ 
tend that Italian skies are as blue as they are said to be, that 
grass is as green as the poets say or indeed that anything is more 
striking than it revealed itself to him. And it is because of this 
and the penetrating intensity of his contemplation of the actual 
vision that he discovered unsuspected beauties; that the greys 
and browns of earth and stones, the indefinable pallor of the 
sky, the evanescent ochres of sunlit walls, take on that surprising 
resonance, that evocative power which still excites us when 
we are bored with the declamatory force of the more ambitious 
colourists. 

In his Venice (Figure 22), for example, the sure instinct 
which dictated Corot’s choice of the mise en page gives us some¬ 
thing that seems to have specially the character of the Venetian 
scene. Or to put it more accurately, we feel that it was his 
strong feeling for this character that gave him the idea for this 
marvellous spatial discovery: and how subdy right for his 
purpose is his placing of the figures and the lumber! 

Or again in Figure 22, how quick Corot was to see that 
a scene which was almost too featureless to afford the basis of 
a design at all can get a rare significance just by the salient 
angles of these three boats and the diagonal of the embank¬ 
ment. 

And the same qualities are apparent in those portraits which 
he did to please his friends and acquaintances. Unlike Ingres, 
he had no preconceived notion of the kind of harmony which 
he might discover. He waited to see what his reaction to the 
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sitter would be. And the result is a surprising vividness, a vital 
intensity in the regard and a subtle revelation of character in 
the pose. And since Corot did not concern himself with making 
a professional portrait he was content with the main facts of 
the structure and relief of the face, leaving us to fill it out in 
imagination, whereby he attains to an extraordinary breadth 
and simplicity of modelling and a dense luminous impasto. 
Everywhere there is this evidence of ease, of the total absence 
of strain and effort. 

Still more striking is the masterly nude (Figure 20). Again 
it is the alert receptivity of the typical French artist which gives 
the point of departure. One must suppose that the decidedly 
plain model, who had lost her youthful charms, began to un¬ 
dress for the pose when Corot stopped her because he had been 
quick enough to see that dicre lay his subject. He has made no 
attempt to find a pretext for it—there is, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, no subject at all. And yet what he has seen is a 
marvel of pictorial beauty. It is rendered with astonishing ease 
and breadth, and the colour with its harmonies of blonde flesh 
and white, its pearly greys and sudden notes of black, has an 
enchanting resonance. It is evident that in doing this Corot was 
not thinking at all about making a work of art, it was not 
even a proper *academie or nude study, he was much too much 
moved by his thrilled contemplation of the actual appearance 
to care whether the result was a work of art or not. 

A kind of desultory alertness and distraction seems indeed 
to be the condition for making such rare and enchanting dis¬ 
coveries as Chardin and Corot did. And Corot himself, alas, 
affords us ample proof of this. Already in his early work we 
saw that his deliberate creations lacked most of his rare qual¬ 
ities. But in later years far worse was to happen. 

In youth he had been, as we saw, miraculously preserved 
from Romantic vehemence; he had quietly gone along his own 
humble road. But so humble a nature as his was always liable 
to be the victim of fashions in sentiment. Only the stronger 
intellects could keep their balance in the tornado of sentiment 
which raged in the mid-nineteenth century. Corot must have 
heard, again and again, that the painter, particularly the land¬ 
scape painter, ought to express poetical feeling. And by poetical 
feeling was meant the abandonment to a relaxed sentimental 
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day-dream to which a vague and scarcely conscious self-pity 
gave poignancy. 

Perhaps I have not analysed rightly this distressing phe¬ 
nomenon, but we all know it, and the older ones of us know 
howits stickiness exuded over Christmas cards, calendars, in fact 
over every available surface, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. And Corot was one of the first to give it expression, 
and in doing so lost all his real qualities, his honesty, his penetra¬ 
tion, his inspired colour. But even so something was again 
miraculously preserved. Even in late life he could apparently, 
at will, turn off the sentimental tap, cease to be poetical and 
become the impassioned observer of what lay before him. As 
one could see at Burlington House in the lovely little, quite 
late, picture of the belfry at Douai. 



Part Five 


REALISM 

T he story of art in the nineteenth century gains its dramatic 
interest from the presence on the scene of a new protagonist, 
the great public; the public for whom the Press writes; the 
public which has in its gift the great money prizes. For at this 
point the older patrons of art, the Church and the princes, sink 
into insignificance. This public is a strange monster, he is 
governed entirely by his instincts, he is tyrannous and revenge¬ 
ful, but so capricious that he can never fully carry out his 
vindictive judgments. He is also very nervous and easily 
alarmed, and his greatest fear is that he should be made to 
think or feel anything which he has not been in the habit of 
thinking or feeling. 

Those who tell him that what he thinks and feels is perfectly 
right can count on his munificent generosity—for those who 
disturb his complacency, no punishment is bad enough, and his 
Press is ready to carry out his orders to the utmost of its 
powers, to sing paeans of praise or to shriek execration as he 
directs. He is ready to decide every question that arises, whether 
in science or art, on the spur of the moment, according as it 
flatters or disturbs his immense self-complacency. 

I am of course speaking of him as he was in the hey-day of 
his power, in the middle and latter half of last century. We of 
to-day know only a great public somewhat chastened by the 
memory that he has always been proved wrong. For instance, 
he now thinks twice before deciding that a new scientific theory 
is subversive nonsense, having vague memories of what hap¬ 
pened in the case of Darwin: and he is no longer so sure that 
his aesthetic judgment is infallible because he has noticed that 
the works of those artists he backed have become valueless and 
that he has to pay huge prices to buy the works of those whom 
he denounced. 

That this great public of the nineteenth century was a new 
phenomenon will be evident when we consider mat we have 
no record in previous centuries of any such man-hunts as were 
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organized against the great artists of the nineteenth century. 
Imagine for a moment what inextinguishable laughter would 
have greeted Botticelli’s Primavera if it had suddenly made its 
appearance in the Royal Academy or the Salon, or what 
splendid fun Punch would have had with El Greco, or with 
what howls of righteous indignation Rembrandt would have 
been pursued for his degradation of humanity. No, in earlier 
periods a bad artist might have success and a good artist might 
perish of neglect, but there was never an idea that he was 
wicked if he did not please the average taste. 

This great public of the nineteenth century was, I suppose, 
partly begotten of the increase of wealth due to industrialism 
and partly of the ideas of equality spread by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. It was in virtue of that equality that the average man felt 
himself competent to decide any issue out of hand, and it was 
in virtue of ms wealth that he could enforce his decrees through 
the Press. Anyhow, it is the great public that gives its intense 
dramatic interest to the story of art in the nineteenth century, 
since it forced the artist to endure physical privation and 
poverty and to face moral martyrdom. And the way in which 
the French artists, one after another, accepted this fate, the way 
in which they stood by each other in the desperate struggle, 
gives a new note of heroism to the history of art. But none 
the less, the art of the nineteenth, century bears on its face some 
of the scars which were the price of ultimate victory. Out of 
sheer defiance the artist was inevitably tempted to underline pre¬ 
cisely those qualities which brought him into trouble with the 
public. 

The public was certainly unfortunate in its first great adver¬ 
sary. Courbet was a hard nut to crack, and though, by a mere 
side issue, he was ultimately forced into exile and a premature 
death, he carried himself through life with jovial arrogance and 
undiminished self-satisfaction. For Courbet also was a new kind 
of artist; the son of a small farmer in a remote country-side, he 
had the robust physique and the healthy animalism of a peasant 
—he had, too, his shrewd common sense and his crude matter- 
of-factness, his elementary culture and limited outlook. Indeed, 
to tell the truth, Courbet was sometimes quite as vulgar in his 
sentimental reactions as the average man himself, so that at 
first sight he seemed almost cut out to be the public’s favourite 
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instead of its bite noire. To understand the cause of the quarrel 
we must realize what it was that the public had become 
accustomed to, and it is here that the ghost of the old academic 
doctrine also comes on the stage. The academics had been pre¬ 
tentious and pompous under Lebrun and his followers. Under 
David they had been pedantic and moralizing. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century they adopted a sticky sentimentality 
which delighted the great public. Delaroche was its high priest 
—the Christian Martyr, The Little Princes in the Tower, the 
very titles are enough—and then Couture with his Romans of 
the Decadence, which flattered by its veneer of historical erudi¬ 
tion laid over a sickly seductive prettiness. Here we have 
already the essence of the great discovery of nineteenth-century 
academism, which only pretends to be learned in order the more 
thoroughly to flatter the vanity of a half-educated public. We 
can foresee Alma Tadema’s Grecian marble and Poynter’s 
Roman soldiers. 

It was this public, then, that Courbet had to face. His vul¬ 
garity was at least honest and untainted by sham culture. 
Moreover, he had a marvellously true eye. He did not perhaps 
see very deeply into appearances, but what he saw he appre¬ 
hended with absolute conviction, and he had a hand which 
recorded it with unfailing precision and astonishing ease. 
Serenely impervious to the doubts that confuse and trouble 
subder minds, he found nothing in his way which he could not 
setde to his own satisfaction by his hard peasant’s good sense. 
He fixed on a fact so obvious that none but he would have 
dared to state it—the fact that painting appeals to the eye. 
Therefore the painter can only paint what he can see before 
him. He cannot paint ideal characters because they are not 
visible things—all idealizing in art is nonsense, the painter can 
only paint material, visible things. Beauty exists in visible 
nature; the artist has only got to see it there and copy it. It 
sounds a simple doctrine enough, but even when you nave got 
rid of imaginary figures, even when you paint only with a 
model before your eyes, realism does not tell us much. For 
nature is infinite and a picture is finite. At least it has a frame, 
it stops somewhere, which nature does not, and how much 
depends on where you stop. And wherever you stop, you have 
upset nature, you have plumped for some things and thrown 
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away others: you have created a focus. And it does not end 
there; at every stage you will be making a choice, and by mak¬ 
ing a choice you have put something into your image which 
was not in nature. Most people imagine that there is something 
really there in nature and that you can say positively and with 
objective truth what it is, but this is only so of the coarser facts. 
Those final valuations, those particular accents of forms, tone 
and colour on which a work of art depends, can never be stated 
objectively, they depend on the whole system which die artist 
has set up by his various choices. Courbet did not trouble much 
about these questions. Realism was a nice simple idea and one 
about which everyone felt perfecdy confident. Courbet himself 
seems to have had no consistent plan on which he made his 
choices from the infinite complexity of nature, he trusted to his 
instinct. No wonder, then, that his work varies from pictures of 
a quite desolating vulgarity and commonplaceness to miracles 
of delicate tact and profound intuition. There are, alas, quite a 
number of pictures of the former class, there is a terrible affair 
of a life-size lady paddling a canoe in which vulgarity becomes 
positively ridiculous, there is the ‘Bon jour, Monsieur Courbet’, 
Les Cribleuses, and so on. In all these Courbet has taken the view 
of reality which is almost that of the unsophisticated man. That 
is to say, the accent is mainly on those details which give the 
idea of verisimilitude, those marks which separate the object, 
which enable us, as it were, to read its label and say, that is a 
dog, a stone, a tree. It happens that these accents are not those 
which have the greatest visual significance, partly because, by 
isolating things one from another, they tend to break up that 
unity of the whole appearance which is essential to a work of 
art. In fact, in pictures like these Courbet was creating the 
formula for the popular Academy and Salon pictures of suc¬ 
ceeding generations with its insistence on a trivial verisimilitude. 
He was using his powers not to interpret experience but to state 
what things look like to the casual, uncontemplative regard 
which we use in the practical affairs of life. But Courbet was 
a bom painter, and though this tendency to revert to a dull- 
witted literalism may interfere, there are a great many pictures 
in which he was so much moved by the profbunder signific¬ 
ances of what he saw that he rejected whatever was irrelevant to 
them. See, for instance, the Nude formerly in Munich. Here 
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there is no trace of his futile insistence on verisimilitude, his 
all-too-real Realism. It is felt with a delicate apprehension of 
all the finer shades of modelling and yet without any forcing 
of the note. Courbet often behaved like a ‘bounder’: but this 
‘bounder’ could show the discreetest delicacy of feeling, the 
finest tact when he was moved in the right way, when he forgot 
to assert himself, and became absorbed in the vision which 
enthralled him. And when this happened his peasant sensuality 
became a great quality. Through that he grasped the material 
quality of things, their density, their resistance, their complexity 
and fullness as few painters have done, and the expression of this 
intimate and loving contact with the earth forced him to dis¬ 
cover new possibilities in the medium of oil paint. With in¬ 
credible skill and power of hand he could model a richer, 
denser paste with vigorous brush-strokes or, even, when that 
failed to yield all he demanded, he could plaster it on with the 
palette knife, incrusting his surfaces till they took on the com¬ 
plexity and elusiveness of natural things. And this feeling, too, 
led him to give to his forms their full relief, to express by a 
large instinctive simplification of the main structural planes the 
fullness of their volumes. 

We should scarcely look for profound psychological insight 
from such an egoist as Courbet, but none the less his portraits 
have a sometimes powerful if rather obvious appeal. Not, it 
is true, when he painted himself—when ever he sat before a 
mirror his naive vanity upset his simplicity and directness of 
vision. He could not help giving himself romantic airs and 
graces that are almost ludicrous in their fatuity. Fortunately he 
had no illusions about the romantic charm of his sister, and 
there we get a rather brutal directness of approach which 
creates for us an image of consistent integrity and power; and 
how ample and easy it is in its general lines, how broad and 
structural the modelling and how well chosen the accents! 

Courbet’s Realism was leading the way to Impressionism, 
though he was far too unspeculative ever to formulate his 
tendency. But undoubtedly he led the artist into the open air, 
though it was only gradually that he approached that practice. 
The habit of painting pictures in the studio was too deeply 
ingrained to be easily discarded. Many of his nudes are admir¬ 
able studies painted from the model in the studio light and then 
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surrounded with a woodland landscape. And in doing this he 
apparently felt no qualms at the incongruity of the two parts 
seen under such different conditions of illumination. But it 
seems to me just possible that the sketch for Les Demoiselles 
au bord de la Seine (Figure 21) was done on the spot. Anyhow, 
the picture, which created a violent sensation when it was 
exhibited, marks a milestone on the road towards accepting the 
totality of some particular vision as the basis of a pictorial 
design. 

It is certainly an extraordinarily original and happy design, 
the reverted head of the second figure leads the eye out towards 
the background and makes an admirable counter-motive to the 
horizontal pose of the first. And with what vivid imaginative 
understanding the complete relaxation and abandonment of 
the body is given. Without the least effort to be poetical, simply 
by his absorption in a commonplace holiday scene, Courbet 
evokes a very definite lyrical mood. 

But it is, perhaps, in his landscape that Courbet shows the 
finest sides of his sensibility. He and Corot were the first great 
landscape painters in France since the seventeenth century, and 
Courbet in particular laid down the lines on which landscape 
was destined to develop so strikingly in the next period. Cour¬ 
bet approached landscape with all the intimate knowledge of 
trees and wild animals of a bom countryman and sportsman. 
This alone might have confirmed his dangerous tendency to 
indulge in minute and irrelevant description, but, before wild 
nature, his emotion went deeper and gave to his interpretations 
the utmost breadth and unity. His love of the facts did not 
obscure his feeling for their relations. Though he never formu¬ 
lated the Impressionist conception of atmospheric colour, his 
unerring vision was quick to note the changes of local colour 
under the influence of different sources of light. This is parti¬ 
cularly evident in his snow scenes, to which sometimes the 
contrasts of golden sunlight and blue skylight give the coruscat¬ 
ing radiance of precious stones, or at other times a heavy sky 
reduces all to a muted harmony of dull blue-greens, faint plum 
colours and luminous greys heightened by sudden accents of 
black. 

And besides the colour and tone he felt as no one had before 
him the material quality of things, the density and complexity 
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of rock surfaces, the corrugations of tree-trunks, the shimmer¬ 
ing multiplicity of foliage; and always his technical resources 
proved adequate to his feeling. 

Although Courbet, coming as he did from the slopes of the 
Jura, had no early familiarity with the sea, it was natural enough 
that it should appeal to his love of whatever is powerful and 
untamed. As one might expect, it was the irresistible momen¬ 
tum, the crushing weight of moving masses of water that he 
felt, rather than its elusiveness and fluidity. Though his rapid 
and accurate eye was able to seize the most momentary effects, 
his emphasis on the resistance of the water gives a peculiar effect 
of menacing solidity to his waves. Again, his feeling for interval 
and tonal harmony enable him to build a satisfactory com¬ 
position out of the informal vastness of a breaking sea. Or 
when, as in his Etretat, the material lends itself to a more positive 
construction, the same qualities are seen at their highest. It is a 
superbly solid pictorial design with the happiest relations of 
volume and space. His plastic imagination realizes completely 
the recession of the horizontal plane of shore and sea, the abrupt 
opposition and resistance of the great rock wall and the 
embracing arch of sky. When his realistic vision was thus con¬ 
centrated on the less obvious and more universal elements of 
appearance, he proves how real his imaginative grasp was, that 
he was intensely an artist. 

Still, nothing else in his ceuvre quite prepares us for the 
astonishing composition called La toilette de la Mariee (Figure 
24). Courbet was too unreflecting, too impulsive ever to 
study composition as Poussin did. But his quick receptiveness 
enables him to see in a happy turn of the kaleidoscope of nature 
this fascinating design. And what an extraordinary power of 
apprehension it shows to have deciphered so lucid a design in 
such a complicated system, with so wide-flung a focus. It is 
true that the idea is not worked out quite to its full possibilities. 
There is some awkwardness in the horizontal line made by the 
heads of the figures which an artist who had studied com¬ 
position more thoroughly would have avoided. Again the 
central group might have a closer rhythmic texture. But in 
general conception it is a most original and striking com¬ 
position in depth, based on the recession of the diagonally 
placed groups which leads the eye into the recesses of the great 
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room. And how happily the rectangular shapes on the back 
wall support the general design. 

It is, too, one of Courbet’s most expressive colour harmonies. 
There is, if I remember right, no strong local colour except a 
dark-toned green in the shadowy bed-curtains. Everywhere 
else the whites of walls and dresses create, under the accidents 
of light and shade, a shimmering texture of bluish green going 
into pure greys. It is marvellously cool and fresh, but without 
any suggestion of coldness or deadness. 

It would be absurd to say that this picture has the quality of 
Velazquez’s Las Mentnas, but it is perhaps the only modem 
picture that reminds one of that. 

One cannot but regret that the authorities of the Louvre 
saddled themselves with that too ambitious failure, the Atelier, 
and allowed Courbet’s masterpiece to go to America at a 
ridiculously small price. 1 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of Courbet in the 
art of the nineteenth century. His advent into the precincts of 
art with the genial good-natured self-confidence and shrewd 
common sense of the rustic altered the whole situation. For 
centuries the academies had exhausted their ingenuity to prove 
that art was a polite and learned profession on the same footing 
as letters and in repelling with indignation the idea that it was 
a craft, a workman’s job. And the critics still tried to demolish 
Courbet by saying that he was a vulgar and ignorant fellow 
with nothing but technical dexterity. But Courbet’s personality 
was too powerful, his pictures made too irresistible an appeal, 
he proved that he could make a good income without the 
consent of the academies. 

He also showed that he did not care a tinker’s damn whether 
people thought him a gendeman or not. In fact, he found more 

1 It is only fair to say that in default of finding a place for this splendid 
work in a great European Gallery there are few places more deserving of this 
possession than Smith College, Massachusetts. In spite of very limited funds, 
die Director, Mr. Vance Churchill, has succeeded in building up a really 
important collection of paintings of the early nineteenth century. With 
seven G^ricaults, two of Corot’s finest works and four Courbets the Gallery 
takes a very real place among contemporary collections. If only some of our 
provincial museums could be induced to adopt such an intelligent pro¬ 
gramme of collecting, we should see a great change in the appreciation and 
understanding of art in England. 
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congenial company among country sportsmen and fellow- 
artists in a cafe than in Parisian society. It even did him no 
harm to be called a Socialist, though his interest in politics 
scarcely went beyond a liking for freedom and want of restraint. 
So that, once and for all, the question of the social standing of 
the artist was seen to be irrelevant. The only question was how 
he painted. Courbet’s other great effect on subsequent painting 
was due to his belief that an artist could only paint what was 
before his eyes and his suspicion of all a priori constructions or 
imaginary scenes. This principle was contradicted by too many 
masterpieces of earlier art to be accepted as true: it none the 
less directed artists towards the further exploration of appear¬ 
ances, and therein they found so rich a vein of new pictorial 
possibilities that none of the greater artists of the later nine¬ 
teenth century abandoned that method. 


Daumier spent his life working like a galley-slave on draw¬ 
ings for the comic and satiric journals of his day. The pay was 
so bad that he only just managed to subsist. The public never 
liked him, they complained that he made people ugly, but the 
bitter intensity of his satire made people look at him in spite of 
themselves. 

In England we have decided that the comic journal must be 
above all gendemanly, that it must never get near enough to 
life to offend anyone, it must be mildly jocular or irreproach¬ 
ably sentimental. The result is that whereas nineteenth-century 
life still survives for us in the drawings of Daumier and Guys 
it is only in its superficial characteristics that Punch reveals the 
past. No considerable talent has ever been able to accom¬ 
modate itself to the emasculated traditions of our comic journ¬ 
alism. No English caricaturist, at all events, lives to-day as 
both Daumier and Guys do. And this is again a proof of how 
peculiarly the French genius was able to accept life as it is. The 
fact that French art maintained a vigorous creative effort all 
through the nineteenth century is, I believe, largely due to this 
special capacity. Everywhere else the artist failed to face the 
profounder significances of the life of his day. Everywhere else 
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we find an art of escape into trivial sentiment, theatrical 
costume, or some form of antiquarianism. The life of the nine¬ 
teenth century proved itself artistically indigestible except to a 
few determined French masters. 

Daumier’s art is extremely complex and I can only give the 
briefest outline of its nature. As an illustrator of life the literary 
and psychological aspect of things was bound to play a leading 
part. But he also had an intense feeling for the formal arrange¬ 
ment of his designs. But unfortunately the two did not always 
harmonize. As an illustrator he was bound to seize the exact 
character of his types and to record their gestures and expres¬ 
sions with an eye to all their psychological implications. But 
though his observation was penetrating and his visual memory 
prodigious, his vision of life was deeply coloured by his im¬ 
pulsive revolutionary ardour and his generous indignation at 
the injustices and oppressions of organized society. Propaganda 
is a dangerous thing for an artist, for it shuts off his contempla¬ 
tive penetration of life before it has found the finer shades of 
significance. Itsimplifies too much. It misses the full complexity, 
the conflicting and contradictory emotions of life. The propa¬ 
gandist is satisfied when he has gathered the material for his 
case. That found, he proceeds to load the dice by his emphasis. 
But Daumier was not only an illustrator, his feeling for formal 
design led him to a passionate study of Michelangelo and the 
great Baroque designers, so that he often gives to what pretends 
to be a comedy of everyday life, an extraordinary grandeur in 
the general lines and great richness of chiaroscuro. But under 
all this the comedy breaks down, a sense of tragic intensity is 
evoked, but this again, by the emphatic force it gives, tends to 
increase the disparity between the theme and the treatment. 

Moli&re is caricatural enough, but his caricature does not miss 
the odd contrasts of human nature. But when Daumier illus¬ 
trates the Malade Imaginaire he goes altogether outside Moli£re’s 
world. In its tragic overstatement his drawing fails to convince 
and as a result is really less terrible, as well as less evocative, than 
Moli&re’s laughter. Or take his drawing of a butcher in his 
market stall. This is a magnificent design, but the too evident 
and purposeful suggestion of horror makes us put up a resist¬ 
ance to Daumier’s rhetoric. And in Vieille femme et jeune file, 
what makes this just miss its mark, in spite of its breadth of 
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handling and its masterly planning, is the too evident desire 
to impress by forcing the note of pathos in the poses of the 
figures. 

In such a design as the Au theatre, however, Daumier is in a 
more detached, less insistent mood. Here the vision seems to 
have held him by itself. He scarcely underlines or shows his 
hand. And what a grasp of form it shows, with what economy 
of means he suggests the whole character of pose and move¬ 
ment, the full relief and volume of the figures! 

And Daumier was also a very genuine painter. In the little 
picture of two Chess Players (Figure 23), which was at Burling¬ 
ton House, we see what a wealth of pictorial science Daumier 
could command. This is splendidly designed with an almost 
Italian simplicity and sweep of contour, with a perfect sense of 
plastic relief and atmospheric envelopment. The man to the 
left is a masterpiece of broad, synthetic interpretation; and 
Daumier’s romantic vehemence only betrays itself in something 
too tense and emphatic in the man to-the right. 

What a great artist Daumier just missed being by his too 
precipitate moral indignation. 

Daumier’s work as a caricaturist had not only landed him in 
prison in his younger days, it left him in poverty in his old age. 
He lived then in a small cottage at Valmondois, but he failed 
to pay the rent even of this. Corot, whose poetical pictures had 
hit the public taste, was by now a rich man. He secretly bought 
Daumier’s cottage and sent him the title-deed with a little note 
saying that he had done this, not to please Daumier, but to 
annoy his landlord. It was only by such mutual help that the 
great artists of the nineteenth century managed to carry on 
their struggle. 

In the garden of that cottage the two old friends each did the 
other’s portrait. Take Daumier’s drawing of Corot. For 
once he could afford to relax his grim intensity and indulge 
in an idyllic mood, but his sense of character as given by the 
relaxed pose has lost nothing of its incisiveness. But Corot’s 
is even more remarkable and proves that, as I said, in spite 
of his poetical excesses, Corot did not lose his rare sense of 
the significance of actual appearance or his apprehension of 
essential character. 
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In contrast to Daumier, the indignant propagandist, Guys 
gives us the almost perfect type of the utterly detached observer 
of life, with no parti pris of any kind except his passionate 
interest in its more vivid manifestations. It was, he found, in the 
life of pleasure that the world of his time gave out its clearest 
note. As a young man of means he frequented ball-rooms, the 
opera and the Park. When he was old and poor he was just as 
content to lounge in the bars and dancings of the lower classes. 
And everywhere he was absorbed by his passion for the inter¬ 
pretation of what life presented to his searching gaze. Indeed, 
this passion was so intense with him that, in order to preserve 
his freedom, he determined to remain as anonymous as possible. 
Even his friend Baudelaire, when he wrote an article of enthusi¬ 
astic appreciation of his work, did not dare to reveal his name 
—he wrote of him as Mons. G.—and he faded out of life, in a 
hospital, almost completely unknown or forgotten. And yet 
the Second Empire lives for us in his drawings as nowhere else. 
He had little of Daumier’s immense pictorial science, but he 
was able to find a technique perfectly suited to his needs. And, 
as he lacked Daumier’s moral indignation and his romantic 
fervour, his vision penetrated more deeply and more surely 
into the meaning of appearance. At times, indeed, he is more 
terrible than Daumier could be, with all his declamatory force, 
because we do not put up any resistance to his revelation. His 
figures stand before us in all their self-revealing vividness. But 
he has no desire to expatiate on this, by no accent does he betray 
any feeling of disgust or disapproval or pity. On the contrary, 
since the appearance before him dictated it, he expressed his 
vision in a plastic rhythm of delicate and fluttering beauty. Or 
again, he can reflect for us the charm and distinction of a lady 
of fashion, with something of her personality coming through 
all the elaborate restrictions, conventions and disguises of that 
rigorous social order. And he gets out of this everyday figure 
something of a strange monumental grandeur that is far more 
convincing than all the deliberate efforts of the imaginative 
painters of the day. When we think of the abysmal gulf into 
which taste had fallen at this period, it is no small wonder to 
find this man rejoining the great masters of the past without 
any conscious effort to be like them, simply by the passionate 
sincerity of his vision. 
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No one could give, as Guys did in his Park scenes, the general 
pageantry of life. It is exquisitely felt and expressed with all his 
stimulating economy of means and his sharp sense of the 
specific character of what that moment of Parisian life gave that 
was unique and distinctive. 

Or when, as in Le hal de ces dames, he had only the resources 
of the Parisian underworld at his command, nothing disturbed 
the equanimity of his vision. He records without a hint of 
irony the preposterous effects which a costume, designed for 
the rigid etiquette of high life, takes on in a canaille milieu, and 
he finds there, just as easily as in the ball-rooms, his harmonies 
of line and tone. 


Manet was so personal and original that it is difficult to place 
him in the sequence of nineteenth-century art. Had Impres¬ 
sionism come directly out of Courbet there would have been 
nothing to wonder at, but that it should have been fathered 
on Manet is almost paradoxical. For Manet, without being the 
least archaistic, found his natural expression in that art of the 
seventeenth century that grew out of Caravaggio’s peculiar 
manner of illuminating his figures. Manet’s specific feeling was 
for figures seen under a strong light against a dark background. 
The figures are lighted from directly behind the artist’s head, 
so that there is scarcely any shadow on the figure except at the 
edges. These conditions satisfied his personal predilection for 
large, suavely-rounded contours and his feeling for certain 
harmonies of pale yellowish whites and faded rose. 

Within this rather peculiar frame his vision was intense and 
his mastery of means astonishing. For in spite of the handicap 
imposed by his flat illumination he was able to give full relief 
to his figures by the vigour and subdety of his modelling and 
by the rich density and fullness of his impasto. 

In these early works Manet attains to a rare distinction of 
style. His forms are expressed with the utmost breadth and 
simplicity but in all their solid reality, and his colour shows the 
same aristocratic distinction and restraint. The portrait of his 
parents (Figure 25) seems to me one of the most distinguished 
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portraits of the nineteenth century. But that distinction, that 
air of nobility, which it achieves, is not the result of any 
parti pris. It comes unconsciously out of Manet’s honesty and 
sympathy of vision and his frank and vigorous directness of 
statement. 

Manet’s pictures of this early period are actually less Im¬ 
pressionist than Velazquez’s—they take less account of the 
changes in local colour due to reflection from different sources 
of light. Indeed, he simplifies in the direction of frank statement 
of local colour. Without any deliberate intention he strikes an 
almost archaic note, he almost foretells the new Byzantinism 
which came with the Post-Impressionist reaction. It was rather 
his position in face of the bourgeois sentiment of the day that 
forced him to become the standard-bearer of the Impressionist 
revolt. 

I need not repeat to you the story of the Dejeuner sur Vherbe 
and the Olympia and the veritable man-hunt they provoked. 
The papers howled with rage; wherever he was recognized he 
was a marked man. This refined gentleman, who belonged to 
the most cultured circles of the professional class, was really 
believed by the public to be an almost inhuman monster of 
depravity, because he had painted two pictures which repeated 
two favourite themes of the old masters. The effect of this on 
so sensitive a nature was violent. He fled to Madrid, but he was 
so conscious of the persecution to which he had been subjected, 
that he actually imagined, when he found himself at lunch in 
the hotel, alone in the same room with an unknown French¬ 
man, that he was being pursued in Madrid. He himself could 
not eat Spanish food, and when he saw the stranger greedily 
devour dish after dish which he had spumed, he went up to 
him and indignantly accused him of having come to Madrid 
on purpose to insult him by eating the food which he could 
not. The stranger was Theodore Duret, who good-naturedly 
explained that he had not the vaguest idea of who his accuser 
might be and was only eating such a big lunch because he had 
been starving for months in a remote part of Portugal, and also 
because he thought it delicious. The two men became from 
that moment the closest of friends and Duret remained to the 
end Manet’s staunchest advocate. 

I only tell you this to show what these artists had to face. 
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With the great public of to-day, chastened as it has been by 
experience, it may even be an advantage for an artist to pro¬ 
voke a mild man-hunt as the quickest and surest advertisement 
for his art. But the great philistine public of the last century was 
far more redoubtable. In any case Manet, though he never 
ceased to protest that he was no revolutionary, found himself 
involuntarily in the vanguard of the Impressionist revolt. There 
was, perhaps, just this much excuse for the misunderstanding 
that he was in the habit, at times, of leaving the first summary 
statement of a scene in which he had succeeded in realizing the 
essentials by his brilliant shorthand. Such statements had of 
course been frequently made in the past. Corot’s portrait of 
Daumier, for instance, is almost as summary—and Manet’s 
sketches show no evidence of the Impressionist conception of 
atmospheric colour and tone. They are in a deliberately restricted, 
not to say artificial colour scheme which disregards completely 
atmospheric inflections of local colour. But in any case he found 
himself surrounded and acclaimed by the young impressionists; 
and the result was deplorable. He tried to learn the new vision 
which they proclaimed. No doubt he learned it more or less 
successfully, but it was never his natural reaction to vision 
and, in abandoning that, he lost his finest individual qualities, 
his suave and dignified contours, his broad handling and his 
precious colour harmonies. His handling became abrupt and 
staccato, he could no longer get the fighting he preferred, 
because he was forced to paint out of doors in a full blaze of 
even light. His pictures became vulgarly brilliant and harshly 
accented. If it be not blasphemy to say so, one of his still-lifes at 
Burlington House might almost have been from the hand of 
the late Mr. Sargent. 

It is a sad story. The bitterness of his enemies threw him into 
the arms of his friends, and his friends achieved his ruin. 

In his great composition of the Bar at the Folies Bergkres, how¬ 
ever, he made, at the end of his life, an heroic and almost 
successful attempt to recapture something of the suavity of 
contour and the distinction of his early work, and with that he 
regained something of the specific quality of his colour, its fine 
reticence and consistency. 



Part Six 


IMPRESSIONISM 

I mpressionism began when artists decided to create their 
imagery by using nothing but the data revealed by vision 
from a fixed view-point. When they realized that their business 
was with what things looked like and not with what, as we 
say, they really are; meaning, of course, by that, all that we 
can find out by looking from various angles, by touch and, in 
the figure, by dissection. It was the seventeenth-century Dutch 
painters who first sat down in one place and painted pictures 
without moving. When once they did this they discovered 
quite new aspects of vision, new effects of perspective, new 
patterns made by the odd juxtaposition of things. 

And as their whole mind was concentrated on vision they 
discovered new things about light and shade and colour. They 
saw how shadows were filled with reflected light and how the 
different orientations of the different planes of an object led to 
changes in the local colour, how it became more blue here, 
more orange or red there. 

Impressionism implied, then, two possible changes in art. 
One the result of looking at things from unfamiliar aspects, the 
other the result of noting changes in local colour due to differ¬ 
ent sources of light. And we can divide the French Impres¬ 
sionists into two groups according as they explored mainly one 
or the other of these two roads. Bazille was perhaps the first 
to give the new note of colour, but Monet was the most 
adventurous explorer of such atmospheric effects on local 
colour, followed by Pissarro and Sisley and to some extent 
by Renoir. Degas found his opportunity in the unexpected 
angles of vision. 

The whole movement is typical of that French readiness 
to apprehend the unexpected aspects of actual life, but its 
data were explored with an almost scientific method and per¬ 
sistence which exemplifies French willingness to trust to logical 
deductions. 

Bazille, whose death in the war of 1870 blighted a brilliant 

80 
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promise, establishes such link as there is between Manet and 
Impressionism. He was in close touch with Manet and painted 
with his frank flat statement of planes, but on this basis he had 
begun just before his death to play with effects of atmospheric 
colour. One of his pictures (Figure 27) at the Luxembourg 
shows a family group sitting on a garden terrace on a summer 
evening. Here he took note of the violet lights that strike on 
the edges of the figures from the cold blue of the sky be¬ 
hind the amber of the direct sunlight and the golden oranges 
of reflected light from the sunlit gravel. Here already, in 
essence, is the new scale of colours which Impressionism ex¬ 
ploited. 

Monet also in his early works painted with frank oppositions 
of flat patches of colour, but with him the passion to explore 
the new effects which Impressionism had suddenly revealed 
increasingly absorbed his whole energy. His attitude became 
almost that of a scientific researcher, his pictures demonstra¬ 
tions of what he had discovered. In order to get the full effects 
of brilliant sunshine he began to break his surfaces into small 
touches of brilliant colour. Gradually the objects he represented 
lost their consistency, everything was resolved into the flat 
mosaic of colour patches which is, of course, a more or less 
accurate account of what the retina receives or what things 
would look like if our minds had never learned to interpret it 
as representing solid objects in space. It is true, no doubt, that 
from this coloured mosaic of Monet’s the eye does reconstruct 
the objects more or less clearly as it does in nature. Only, since 
Monet puts the accent so strongly on the atmospheric effects, 
tending to exaggerate these—as early art had exaggerated the 
local colour—he loses all possibility of any definite formal 
design. Monet, indeed, had no interest in that. He cared only to 
reproduce on his caiivas the actual visual sensation as far as 
that was possible. Perhaps if one had objected to him that this 
was equivalent to abandoning art, which has always been an 
interpretation of appearances in relation to certain human 
values, he would have been unmoved because he aimed almost 
exclusively at a scientific documentation of appearances. This 
was characteristic of the period when the gready increased 
prestige of science had led to a good deal of rather wild specula¬ 
tion about its relation to art. Monet’s attitude was not unlike 
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that of Zola, who regarded his novels mainly as scientific records 
of social life. 

At the end of his long life Monet obtained the ideal con¬ 
ditions for such a conception of art as his. He was com¬ 
missioned to paint the walls of the Orangerie in Paris. Here, 
in an oval room lit from above, he painted a continuous band 
of canvas with representations of a pond filled with water- 
lilies of various kinds and colours. As the eye follows the band 
round we pass from morning to afternoon and finally to sun¬ 
set. We get the effect of an imagery with no boundaries, just 
as we do in an actual scene where we can turn in any direction. 
There is no attempt to organize the vision in any way, there is 
no pattern, no apparent rhythm. Such unity as there is depends 
on the uniform quality of the texture. It lacks, therefore, all 
those properties of an ordered formal structure which we are 
wont to expect even more from a wall painting than an easel 
picture. But the sheer force of Monet’s passionate conviction, 
his marvellous certainty of observation, have a kind of im¬ 
pressiveness though it is doubtful whether the effect is of the 
same kind as one gets from a great work of art. 

The two other chief artists who explored the same field as 
Monet were Pissarro and Sisley. They neither of them shared 
the scientific obsession of Monet, and used the new visual data 
not as aids in themselves, but as the mode in which their 
experiences in front of nature could be most fully expressed. 
Whereas Monet chose those moments when the effects of 
atmospheric colour were at their intensest or strangest, Pissarro 
chose, by preference, the quieter effects of grey weather or of 
veiled sunlight which allowed him to express his gende medita¬ 
tive mood. Monet succeeds in banishing almost all overtones 
of feeling from his landscapes, he brings you before die scene 
without a hint of any meaning that he has discovered, whereas 
before Pissarro’s pictures one is conscious of looking at the scene 
in the presence of an infinitely discreet but definite personality. 

With Sisley die interpretation becomes far more important, 
and its significance more profound and exhilarating. In his life¬ 
time he was regarded as perhaps the least important of the 
group, but litde by litde his work has begun to stand out more 
and more. His personality reveals itself more clearly as we get 
to know die work better, and we realize that he was no mere 
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recorder of a new aspect of vision but a great imaginative 
artist. 

There were, at Burlington House, two snow scenes, one by 
Monet and one by Sisley. The Monet was a miracle of exact 
observation and notation. It was, indeed, so exact in its tone 
and colour that it almost literally made one shiver with cold. 
With that, apart from one’s marvel at the artist’s skill, the 
matter ended. Before the Sisley, though this too struck one as 
intensely true, that judgment seemed unimportant compared 
with one’s delight that the artist had discovered in it, no doubt 
by imperceptible changes of accent and emphasis due to the 
unconscious bias of his sensibility, so entrancing a harmony 
and one that evoked such intense overtones of feeling. Sisley 
was, I think, the only one of this group who was able to use 
the intenser, more brilliant colours, which the study of atmo¬ 
spheric effects had revealed, with as perfect a harmonization as 
Corot had attained in a less extended scale. 

He surpassed the others no less in the significance of his 
design, in his infallible instinct for spacing and proportion. His 
designs have, to a high degree, that pictorial architecture which 
Monet’s so conspicuously lack. 


If one had to choose one artist as the typical representative 
of the French genius, I for one should choose Degas. More than 
any other artist I can name, he is unthinkable out of France or 
even out of Paris. Only there, is the response to life both of eye 
and mind exasperated to such a pitch of acuity by the friction 
of other minds all attuned to let nothing slip by unnoticed. 
Everyone who has often driven across Paris in a taxi-cab must 
have constated that people’s latent period of nervous reaction is 
shorter than elsewhere, and the intelligence and sensibility of 
the Parisian population seem correspondingly quickened. 

The French then, typified by Degas, are quicker than others 
at reading the meanings of vision. But if we ask towards what 
end, to satisfy what purposes, this quick apprehension is set, 
it is more difficult to give an answer. We can judge, for instance, 
that the great Italians read nature under the stress of certain 
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rather exalted emotional states, that the Flemish on the whole 
read it in terms of ordinary life or of rather elementary 
emotions. But before Degas one is at a loss. It is certainly no 
mere neutral curiosity, no desire merely to state undigested 
facts. His reading is consistent and is directed by some intense 
feeling.(t)ne of the commonest motives for which people read 
the visible hieroglyphics of city life is to gratify their sense of 
fun. We certainly look at people to laugh at them, whether 
kindly or unkindly depends on our nature. And some kind of 
comedic feeling of a rather harsh kind is certainly sensed behind 
Degas’s imageryBut it is not, properly speaking, satirical. 
That would be far too crude and forced a direction for so com¬ 
plex and subtle a spirit as Degas’s: it would imply too superficial 
and easy a distortion, (fie penetrates to deeper levels of truths 
But I find in him a kind of passion of disillusionment, an 
intense desire not to be the dupe of appearances. 

Thus he loved the theatre and the ballet and the life of the 
stage, but always a part of his pleasure is the detection of the 
fraud practised on us by their illusory effects. Even when the 
ballerina is on the stage, where the illusion is at its highest, he 
likes to let us into the secret. (And, to make more sure, he 
follows her behind the scenes to the drudgery of the practice- 
room and the squalor of her private hfcb^Sut where no illusion 
is attempted, where people are absorbed in their own affairs 
and unconscious of a spectator, Degas will find entertainment 
just in the accidental jumbles of the kaleidoscope of fife and will 
seize on patterns of unfamiliar beauty. And he will pursue his 
ends of disillusionment and enchantment at die same time, life 
for him being intricately woven of the twoyHe will give you 
the painted free of a chanteuse in a cafe concert so that you must 
guess at what she hides, but at the same time this life of artifice 
and pretence provides for us harmonies of line and light and 
colour which, accidental and unintentional though they are, 
are none the less exquisite and a curious conflicting emotion is 
aroused by thus realizing both at once. 

I am trying, all too clumsily I fear, to give you what I feel 
to be the specific quality of most of Degas’s art in which the 
psychological and dramatic elements are so curiously com¬ 
pounded with his passion for certain formal pattems.(Degas 
always objected to being called an Impressionist though he was 
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in close touch with the Impressionist group 1 ) It is true that he 
never showed any interest in the new discoveries in atmo¬ 
spheric colour, but he was an Impressionist in so far as he 
accepted the unusual angles of vision which was one of those 
results of the Impressionist attitude that had already been ex¬ 
plored by the Dutch in the seventeenth century. But Degas 
pushed this much further and in doing so he owed not a little 
to the Japanese prints which were becoming known to the 
Western world for the first time during the seventies of last 
century. 

Take, for instance, a design like Les Coulisses (Figure 26). 
Such a way of cutting the figures and of placing the two faces 
in the top corner of the rectangle is unthinkable at any previous 
period in European art. In all previous pictures the figures were 
placed more centrally as though they were to some extent 
awaiting the spectator. Here we get, what exaedy suits Degas’s 
detective instinct, the sensation of having stumbled upon die 
scene unawares, of its being by accident that this peep-hole has 
let us into the secret. That appearance of a fortuitous and casual 
apparition increases the illusion that this is life itself only 
momentarily passing across our field of vision. And yet with 
that appearance of accident, that disposal of the centres of 
interest, see how he has managed to get in all the significant 
facts. We do not need any more than that profile of the man 
and the edge of his hat and coat to know all about him, and 
what intensity of expression is concentrated in the movement 
of the hands. Degas is one of the most incisively expressive 
draughtsmen there has ever been. The hands are tremulous with 
life to the finger-tips and yet though he is so minutely precise 
he is never tedious or merely descriptive. His contour is so 
subtly varied in its accent at every point that it does not isolate 
the form from its surroundings. It suggests, too, the whole 
inner structure of the volume of a head or arm. 

Degas had an almost idolatrous reverence for Ingres, and he 
owes much to his conception of the contour as vividly evoca¬ 
tive of the volume it defines. And yet no two artists are more 
distinct. Ingres looked always for suavely melodious linear 
harmonies. He used nature only so far as it gave him sugges¬ 
tions for that. Degas is too much intrigued by life itself to press 
it into any preconceived scheme. He wants its full complexity 
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and strangeness; so his rhythms are far less evidently melodious, 
the phrasing has to be varied incessandy in order to miss no 
shade of meaning, it must be more elastic even at the cost of 
being less seductive. But Degas does not lose himself in detail 
however far he pursues it; he always keeps his sense of the 
volume and of the fundamental character of the form. You can 
feel that here in the firm drawing of the woman’s figure, in the 
solidity and consistency of the arm. 

^Degas’s drawing is, then, the exact opposite of calligraphic 
drawing. He never allows himself to adopt a formula of any 
kind.) His alert apprehension is never relaxed for a second. 
Every tiniest fraction of his line records his nervous tension. 
His drawing is the very antithesis of superficial facility. No 
wonder then that he could scarcely afford to be a painter in the 
special sense of the word. By his drawing he had, as it were, 
distilled from the dense substance of reality this quintessential 
expression, and so, even when he paints, he dare not cloy and 
encumber that with a rich impasto. And he lacked too, I think, 
the special sensuality of the painter, (he was not in love with 
the material quality of objects but only with an almost intellec¬ 
tual abstract of them. He grasps the solid forms of his figures, 
but he will not give us their density and resistance or the full 
complexity of their substance^ 

His use of a composition based on Oriental rather than Euro¬ 
pean tradition was peculiarly adapted to his conception of 
drawing. His passion for pursuing expression to die very 
finger-tips of his figures implied a tendency to centrifugal 
arrangements which is in contrast to the general tendency of 
European design in which, with a view to the use of large 
masses in pictorial architecture, there was always a tendency 
to avoid sharply marked excrescences. Degas therefore had to 
find a formal system in which small isolated forms, such as a 
fully extended arm or leg must occasion, would not break the 
harmony. 

How well he succeeded may be seen by the Repetition, where 
the balance of the composition is attained precisely by the placing 
and directions of these sharply isolated forms. He shows aston¬ 
ishing tact and ingenuity in ms solution of this difficult venture. 
He manages by his special conception of design to allow him¬ 
self, at any point, those sharp incisive contrasts and silhouettes 
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which all the great European artists had denied themselves in 
the interest of breadth and unity and yet he never falls into 
the meanness of a tight and isolating definition. 

With such a passionate interest in all the implications of 
appearances it is natural that, without ever being a portrait 
painter in the professional sense, he should have painted some 
of die finest portraits of the century: certainly some of the most 
intriguing and the most revelatory. For I do not think one can 
name any one portrait by him which remains in the memory 
as a great piece of music or poetry does, or as, indeed, a few of 
Renoir’s and Cezanne’s do. Here again, it is his intense detective 
instinct that checks the urge of a single concentrated feeling. 
He sees so many aspects of the truth; he refuses to choose a 
single one and bend everything to its complete expression. He 
must always leave that sense of the casual and transitory which 
is of the essence of life itself. 

Thus in his astonishingly vivid portrait of the Comte Lepic 
and his Daughters (Figure 31) we have almost the effect of 
a snapshot taken, without the subject’s knowledge, by some 
casual passer-by who just got him as he hurried across the field 
of vision. It requires an effort to fix the attention on the subtle 
revelations of character in face and pose; Degas refuses to 
intervene at all. And again, it is only by a fixed attention that 
one realizes with what a marvellous sensibility for formal 
significance every line contributes to die design so that what 
appears accidental is seen to be the result of deliberate inten¬ 
tion. 

Wherever, then, life revealed by its contingencies those 
hidden, unintentional significances of psychological meaning 
and curious arabesque, Degas was to be found. On the race¬ 
course, where the jig-saw puzzle of the horses’ legs hinted at 
one of those elusive rhythms of which he was a master; at the 
ballet, where legs and arms fluttered their signals; in the cafes 
at night, when the lamplit streets wove extravagant patterns 
behind jaded faces; at the milliners’ shops, where the intriguing 
complications of fashionable fancy and the intent preoccupation 
of the clients produced strange combinations. Degas steals in 
with his detective gaze and that prodigious visual memory 
which spared him from giving himself away by producing a 
sketch-book. 
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As Degas grew older his zest for all these aspects of life 
declined. He withdrew himself from the world. He was in part 
the victim of his own dangerously brilliant wit, for he was one 
of the wittiest men of the day, and had estranged too many 
acquaintances by such unforgettable phrases as his definition of 
the painter Besnard as ‘Le pompier qui a prisfeul’ In the isolation 
of lus house in Montmartre he reconstructed for himself a little 
comer of life which he could explore at his leisure. He got 
models to come in. But merely to pose them in a studio would 
have prevented that immediate contact with life which was 
essential to him. So he arranged a bathroom where they could 
live die life of the toilet before his eyes. This limitation of his 
field had the happiest results. It coincided with his growing 
passion for formal as opposed to psychological values. His 
imaginative grasp of form became broader and more plastic. 
He no longer found its sharpest meanings in details and 
extremities, it was the large sequences of the nude figure that 
began to matter most. In a sense this was a return to the great 
European tradition, but he still made great use of his odd angles 
of vision to create new and unexpected situations. 

In a small monotype, a nude, we see him still mainly con¬ 
cerned with the contour to which the contre-jour effect gives 
its full force. But how completely it evokes the whole volume 
of the figure, and already here he extracts a more flowing 
rhythm than before from his understanding of the pose. 

To this period belong his sculptures. The centrifugal ten¬ 
dencies of his early design were more inconsistent with sculp¬ 
tural than with pictorial unity, and where they persist we tend 
to feel that the desire for expression interferes too much with 
the balance and repose necessary to great sculpture. But the 
little torso in bronze reveals his profound plastic apprehension 
in the richness of its content and the rhythmic continuity of 
the movement. 

But to return to his paintings, or rather his pastels, for in 
almost all these late works he abandoned oils in favour of that 
medium. Here at last he found his fullest expression. With 
pastel he had no temptation to that thinness and dryness of 
quality, that tendency to sharp definition, which marks his 
early work. In these pastels his quality becomes broader and 
his rhythms more flowing, he expresses something of that full 
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density and complexity of texture which he had before not 
been able, as it were, to afford. 

Still later on he avoided effects in which all emphasis is laid 
on the contour. He became more and more fascinated by the 
sequences of modelling within the contour. As he proceeds his 
rhythms depend less and less on tone; more and more it is the 
sequence of planes, the plastic rhythm which becomes the 
dominant theme. And he discovers therein ever more fascinat¬ 
ing and original constructions. But these have a new gravity 
and impressiveness. We no longer notice his ingenuity and 
cunning. His imagination works at a higher emotional pitch, 
his interpretation of the actual touches deeper levels of our 
feeling. In such works Degas at last revealed his greatest 
qualities. 


temperament, Renoir makes a striking contrast to Degas. 
Whilst Degas was fascinated by the factitious and artificial side 
of city life Renoir loved what was rustic and natural. Whilst 
Degas looked on fife with ironical disillusionment, Renoir 
loved with a kind of lyrical ecstasy all the simple good things of 
life, the beauty and force of the young human animal, roses, 
sunlight and meadows waving in the breeze^ 

Though for long they both lived and worked in Mont¬ 
martre, it was typical of them that Degas lived in a narrow 
street and spent his fife in the cafes and behind the scenes of the 
Opera, whilst Renoir found what had once been a country 
house and still had a large garden, and it was there that he 
painted the working girls whom he persuaded to pose. In these 
surroundings they wore a very different air from the jaded and 
overworked danseuses in the foyer of the music-hall. 

La Femme au Chat shows such a model fallen asleep in the 
studio with the cat on her lap. How utterly different Renoir’s 
attitude is from Degas’s. He has no desire to read too deeply; 
so far from wishing to be disillusioned he gladly accepts the 
face value of things, though in fact he is no dupe, because it 
is the underlying animal basis of life that stirs his lyrical sensu¬ 
ality. He has no concern with the complications which sophisti- 
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cated life introduces, with psychological and social intricacies. 

That basic animalism of all human life is enough to evoke 
the tender, sympathetic comprehension which he expresses by 
the caressing touch of his ample modelling. Therein he rejoins 
the great Venetians, Titian above all, and to a less extent 
Rubens. For Renoir is one of the most obvious ‘old masters’ 
of the nineteenth century. For, though he painted the life of his 
time, it was not what was specially characteristic of that which 
he felt most intensely. Wherever there was sunlight and 
flowers and youth, wherever the sap of life flowed freely 
enough to provoke the simple joy in living, he had his material, 
and he communes with past ages in the embracing simplicity 
of that pagan faith. 

It is this generous, receptive, lyrical sensuality which at 
bottom directs Renoir in almost all his work. He seems scarcely 
conscious of the problems which modem life poses for an 
artist, of how to select and how to interpret, he is led so 
immediately, so irresistibly towards what he loves. And his 
love conjures all anxieties and fears. He paints with surprising 
ease and assurance, but without any assertion of his power; he 
is an utter stranger to virtuosity; one never wonders either at 
his skill or his pictorial science. 

There was, however, a period of this life when this would 
not be quite true. In the early work of the seventies he was 
already a great master, but pedantic critics told him he could 
not draw and he, unfortunately, listened enough to them to 
endeavour to prove that he could, by painting with a tight 
unyielding contour to his forms. A great deal of the work of 
the eighties is marred by this disastrous obsession. Much of his 
quality, of course, remains, but his feeling for form was most 
concerned with the sequence of planes within the contour; he 
never was a great linealist, and his effort to prove himself one 
set up a hopeless contradiction with his dominant feeling. The 
hard enamelled surfaces of these pictures, though they declare 
his technical power, seem to deny the most essential part of 
his sensibility, his feeling for what one may perhaps call the 
atmospheric halo of lighted surfaces, especially for die elusive 
quality which the play of light on flesh creates. 

Fortunately from tne early nineties on till his death in 1919 
he ceased to check this natural bias and progressed always in 
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the direction of greater breadth of design, luminosity and 
brilliance of colour. To some extent this development was 
actually accelerated by his infirmity. For years before his death 
his hand was paralysed by rheumatism, but his immense 
pictorial science enabled him to work within the limits which 
this imposed. He could now only paint by the movements of 
the arm, but his design, by now, scarcely demanded anything 
but the larger statements of relief. He needed no precision of 
contour. Indeed he scarcely needed more than the vaguest sug¬ 
gestion of whereabouts the contour lay. He expressed himself 
solely in the saliences of his main masses. It is marvellous how 
much he could express with this elliptically pictorial shordiand. 

Renoir alone among modem masters insisted on using the 
full range of expression of oil paint. He could not dispense with 
the full scale which the Venetians and Rubens had employed. 
Whereas most nineteenth-century painters had been content 
to use oils by the opposition of flat patches of opaque colour, 
Renoir needed the full range. He needed to contrast die staining 
of transparent colours with the dense opacities of lighted sur¬ 
faces and the muted radiance and subdued relief of a penumbra. 

His feeling for colour was always intense. In conformity 
with the large simple lines of his emotional life it is in a certain 
sense obvious, at all events there is no research for strange or 
unfamiliar, or what one may call, discordant harmonics. In 
colour as in all things he loved the simplest, most obvious 
things too well to tire of them, and the older he got the more 
he revelled in scarlets, oranges and yellows, set off by notes 
of vivid green and pure blue and rose. 

And in this joy in pure positive notes he found the advantage 
of the new discoveries of his day. Not that he ever became 
pedantically attached to the strict application of the laws of 
atmospheric colour, for he plays with diem as easily and uncon¬ 
sciously as with all other principles and systems, taking hints 
for what he wants and leaving the rest, according to the 
dictates of his happy instinctive judgment. 

As may be supposed, Renoir had none of Degas’s curiosity 
about the strange patterns which the juxtaposition of objects 
might build up. He was primarily interested in the things 
themselves which he liked in his frank, sensual way. He takes 
the position from which one would normally look at these and 
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places them in the simplest, often the most obvious way, on 
his canvas. Not but what at times he could arrive at a complex 
and clearly articulated design. In the Mme Charpentier and her 
Daughters (Figure 30) the placing of the figures in the picture 
space is as original and personal as it is felicitous, and the figures 
are built up into a beautifully flowing sequence of forms into 
which he has amusingly woven the black and white patches 
of the dog. 

Les Parapluies at the Tate Gallery is another ambitious design 
in which he has found a happy solution of the complicated 
material. The umbrellas, the midinettes’ band-box and the 
child’s hoop are all used as a foil to the fluctuating rhythms of 
the figures. 

Later on again in his often repeated groups of Baigneuses 
he showed his power to contrive the most complicated sys¬ 
tems of arabesque without losing rhythmic continuity. But we 
note that he accepts a more or less traditional method, though 
he uses it with his effortless mastery. Renoir’s composition is 
easy and harmonious, always adequate to his idea, but not, in 
itself, a matter of passionate interest or one of his chief means 
of expression. In this he is again in striking contrast to Degas. 
Except when he was trying to prove that he could draw, he 
trusted implicitly to his rich sensibility and his robust good 
sense. It is not surprising that his favourite, almost his only, 
author was La Fontaine. Renoir was the great modern master 
of the commonplace in the sense that he expressed the joys of 
life of the average, healthy, unsophisticated man—but, of 
course, to give to that feeling an expression of such radiant 
gaiety and such lyrical urgency implies anything but a common¬ 
place nature. 


I have said so much of Cezanne elsewhere that perhaps you 
will be glad that I can here give but the briefest hints of his 
position. One point, however, falls naturally into line with the 
general theme of these lectures. I have tried to isolate the 
specific qualities of French art. In my first lecture I had to point 
out that the great Pieti from Avignon (now in the Louvre) 
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stood out from all other French Primitives in that it had much 
more the qualities of Italian than of French design and I sug¬ 
gested that the author was typically Mediterranean. Now at 
the other end of the story I find a similar striking exception in 
the case of Cezanne. That he was intensely a Provencal is 
significant, for to me he seems to achieve designs which inevit¬ 
ably recall to us the great Italians. He has something of their 
amplitude of form, of their simplicity of large co-ordinated 
masses. His rhythms have that gravity and momentum which 
was in general foreign to the nimbler, subtler, more insinuat¬ 
ing movements typical of French sensibility. Before his great 
designs we think more readily of Masaccio than of Watteau. 

Cezanne was one of the Impressionist group and it was from 
them that he learned the colour effects which, with great modi¬ 
fications, formed the basis of his colour schemes. But he was 
always disquieted by their want of structural design. His love 
of the Old Masters made him believe that there was something 
of the utmost importance for the mind in that more solid 
pictorial construction which the Impressionists disregarded. He 
always said, ‘If I could only realize.’ Realizing, for him, did not 
mean verisimilitude, of that he had a horror, but the discovery 
in appearances of some underlying structural unity which 
answered a profound demand of the spirit. His problem was 
how to use the new revelations of Impressionism to give that 
result. How, without missing the infinity of nature, the com¬ 
plexity and richness of its vibrations, how to build that solidly 
and articulately co-ordinated unity in which the spirit can rest 
satisfied. And it was the extent to which he succeeded in solv¬ 
ing this problem that gives his work that significance which 
seems to me to appear more impressive and more profound 
as it grows more familiar to us. I confess that in the present 
exhibition, seeing his work alongside of his great contempor¬ 
aries, I have felt quite unrepentant about the things which I 
have said in the past. 

Two or three pictures are all that I have time to discuss and 
I choose them to illustrate this aspect of his work. There is 
something almost paradoxical in the extreme simplicity of the 
pretext, a few apples on a table in front of a wallpaper in a 
still-life, and the stateliness, the monumental gravity of the 
effect. Cezanne has realized the density and solidity of the ob- 
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jects and yet nothing is isolated. There is a continuous move¬ 
ment throughout the picture. With the colour, you would 
feel this more because you would find as many transitions and 
variations in the flat wallpaper as in the modelling of the 
apples. 

That is the new unifying element which Cezanne brought 
into design from the Impressionists. Chardin does sometimes 
paint objects and a background; with Cezanne, every part of 
the picture is equally functional. 

As an example let us take the landscape in Figure 29. Here 
what first strikes us is the strong articulation of the design, 
the solidity and salience of the house, the architectural building 
of the mountains. But all is continuous and suggests the infinite 
complexity out of which those simple forms have, as it were, 
crystallized. He has used more minute variations and gradations 
to construct that empty flat piece of foreground than to build 
his roads and trees. 

And at the end of his life Cezanne developed the strangest 
method in order to express this profound sense of a continuous 
plastic rhythm penetrating throughout a whole composition. 
By some mysterious power he was able to give to the moun¬ 
tains, the houses, the trees, all their solid integrity, to articulate 
them in a clearly felt space and yet to sustain a rhythm of plastic 
movement almost unbroken from one end of the canvas to 
another. Only in the very latest of Titian’s works can I find 
something akin to this, a similar short-circuiting, as it were, 
of all ordinary methods of expressing form. 


Like Cezanne, Seurat was dissatisfied with the looseness of 
Impressionist design. He represents in its extreme form that 
second and opposite characteristic of the French genius, its 
desire for an almost mathematical orderliness and precision of 
relations. It was intolerable to him that we should owe any¬ 
thing to chance, even to the happiest of chances. It appears 
that at times he dreamed of so clearly grasping the principles 
of harmony in form and colour that they could be applied by 
anyone; that it would need no special gift of sensibility ana 
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imagination to create a work of art. His own work, so intensely 
personal, so full of his unique sensibility, would be enough if it 
were necessary to show the absurdity of this dream. In drawing 
he aimed at the most precise and at the same time the most 
rigidly simplified statements of the fundamental character. 

And he disposed the forms upon his canvas with such precise 
understanding of the relative positions which the design 
demanded that they have a strange fixity. The contours are 
so firm in their elementary, almost geometrical curves, the 
intervals are discovered with such mathematical certainty that 
the notion of anything moving cannot be entertained. Poussin, 
who had a similar desire for completely ascertained relations, 
kept in his imagery a long way from life; he dreaded lest any 
suggestion of the actual might break the illusion of a world 
of nobler beings than those among whom we live. Yet here 
is a man who takes everything from the most banal scenes of 
his time and yet withdraws them into a world of almost re¬ 
ligious meditation and detachment. There is a strange tran¬ 
quillity and repose about Seurat’s designs in which everything 
seems to occupy its predestined situation. 

Though, as I say, every single detail has been accepted from 
the actual facts of everyday life, all life has been withdrawn 
from them. To begin with, his contours are a kind of con¬ 
centrated abstract of the complex appearances of nature, they 
are boiled down and reduced to an almost geometrical 
simplicity, and within the contours the modelling has been 
flattened and ironed out. We need not fear that his figures will 
move and destroy his composition—they cannot move, they 
are pressed specimens of humanity held for ever isolated and 
fixed in the pellucid amber of Seurat’s space. For here lies the 
paradox of Seurat’s art. His figures tell in the design almost 
as flat arabesques on the surface of his canvas and yet he used 
to define painting as 'l'art de creuser une toile, ‘the art of making 
a canvas a hollow*. And in fact he does hollow out his picture 
space and feels so intensely about that that he will not fill it 
with anything more bulky than his flattened and scarcely 
modelled figures. 

Both Seurat and Cezanne reacted against Impressionism, but 
they travelled in different directions. Cezanne finally conceived 
of space as permeated by a continuous plastic rhythm, Seurat 
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suppressed, or rather compressed, his plastic relief and his 
flattened figures merely measure intervals in the all-embracing 
space. 

Space indeed is his real subject, and his feeling for it is so 
intense that he could make a design of almost nothing else 
(Figure 28). By his profound understanding of atmospheric 
colour—the one thing he took from the Impressionists—he was 
able to make us realize vividly the recession of this unbroken 
expanse of sand and no less the vaster arching curve of the sky, 
and by breaking this uniformity just in the right place by his 
houses and his masts and by those two small posts which are 
almost the keys to the whole composition he has created a 
design of singular significance and unity. There is something 
strangely fascinating about this figure seeking with a kind of 
religious fervour for abstract perfection in the distracted 
Parisian world of the ’eighties and ’nineties of the last century. 
I am glad to close my review of French art on a note so unlike 
the ordinarily received notions of la vie parisienne. 



Flemish Art 




PART I 


T he English are often accused by their too candid foreign 
friends of being grossly practical, incapable of responding 
to the things of the spirit, insensitive to the refining influence of 
the arts. Those who have frequented Burlington House in the 
past few months and watched the crowds of people of all classes 
waiting patiently in close-pressed queues in order to stare for a 
few seconds at a few square inches of painted panel must have 
felt the gross injustice of this accusation—may almost have 
wished, for their own convenience, that it had been a litde less 
untrue. 

No—we are passionately addicted to painting, provided we 
get the painting we like, and it is very apparent that at Burling¬ 
ton House we found what we wanted. 

I know that some disgrunded aesthetes who had come from 
abroad to sec the pictures, and found their view confined to the 
backs of rival admirers, declared that this enthusiasm was 
worked up by the Press, that the knowledge that a King and 
Queen had flown across the Channel to see it had hypnotized 
the public into a subjective appreciation. But strong as the 
forces of snobbery may be I doubt their power to compel such 
strenuous exertion if it had not been rewarded by some more 
solid enjoyment. 

At any rate I, for one, believe that a very large public has 
genuinely and sincerely enjoyed these pictures. The word in 
which this enjoyment was most frequendy described to me 
was the word ‘heavenly*. The rhetorical question, ‘Isn’t it a 
heavenly exhibition?’ was addressed to me on many occasions. 
I understood of course that this expressed deep admiration, but 
I could not help being surprised by the choice of that particular 
adjective. Had we been looking at the works of Simone 
Martini, Lorenzetti and Fra Angelico the word would have 
seemed appropriate, but what characterizes the Flemish school 
throughout its whole course is rather its extreme earthliness. 
Both its qualities and defects arise from the fact that these 
people found themselves very much at home on the surface 
of our planet. They were entirely satisfied with the profitable 
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industry of their cosy, familiar townships and with the rude 
plenty of their well-kept farms. They enjoyed the things of this 
life with so wholesome, so uncritical an appetite that they loved 
to see in their pictures vivid reminiscences of what was so 
fa mili ar and so dear to them. Even their religion became 
moulded to this habitual bent of their character. It adapted itself 
to that and inspired a simple, unquestioning and uncritical 
pietism which allowed even their conceptions of transcendent 
realities to keep a homely quality and a childlike literalness. 
Even when the Renaissance came to shake to its foundations 
the mediaeval system, religion readaptcd itself to these funda¬ 
mental needs, and we find Rubens able to conciliate a frankly 
pagan sensualism with an unquestioning and whole-hearted 
orthodoxy, whilst his contemporary Jordaens could leave out 
all suggestions of spirituality and revel unashamedly in the 
world of sense. 

Such then is, to my mind, the most striking and general 
characteristic of this curiously homogeneous and home-grown 
art. It marks it off sharply from the other great school of Euro¬ 
pean painting, the Italian. In that, the demands of the spirit 
were more insistent, leading on the one hand to the ecstatic 
religious art of the Sienese and of Fra Angelico, and on the 
other to a conscious and deliberate rationalizing, to the per¬ 
sistent search for universal principles,—towards a pure science 
and a pure aesthetic. 

One instance of the different reactions of the Italians and 
Flemings to the pictorial problem may suffice. As, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, the artists of both countries began 
to explore the rendering of the appearance of objects in space, 
they became aware of the convergence of fines perpendicular to 
the picture plane towards what we call the vanishing point. 
Van Eyck and his followers appear to have solved the problem 
by careful and precise observation of each successive situation; 
Brunelleschi in Florence instantly sought for the general law, 
stated it mathematically and launched the painters of Florence 
on a rather desperate venture, that of substituting for careful 
imitation the power to construct even such complex forms as 
the human figure by means of mathematical formulae. The 
venture led, as all such applications of abstract ideas to the in¬ 
finite complexity of nature generally do, to some rather absurd 
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and unconvincing results—as we can see in our battle picture 
by Paolo Uccello in the National Gallery—but it led finally to a 
clearer notion of pictorial space-construction. 

There you get in a single technical case the contrast I wish to 
enforce between the intellectual power, the passion for abstract 
truth and for law of the Southern temperament, as against the 
acceptance of the immediate, actual reality, the uncritical and 
literal spirit of the Northerner. 

And it is along these lines that we shall find both the qualities 
and the defects of this interesting art. And at once a specific 
quality of the Flemish masters greets us on the threshold, 
namely their extraordinary craftsmanship, their quick elabora¬ 
tion and their perfect control of the medium of oil pigment. 
We are still left in astonishment at the richness and glow of 
their colours, at the perfect preservation of panels on which die 
tooth of time seems to gnaw in vain. 

The next quality which strikes us is the precision and 
accuracy of their outlines. If we were to_accept as the aim of 
drawing the creation of an image which reminded us in every 
detail of some actual figure or object in nature we should be 
inclined to say that they were the best of draughtsmen. If we 
consider a minute and detailed verisimilitude a great pictorial 
quality, then the Flemish primitives stand almost unrivalled. 
The very fact that their vision is so quick and unreflecting 
makes them satisfied with die vision of everyday practical 
life, and by so much the more accessible to the untrained 
eye. 

Again and again at Burlington House I was struck by the fact 
that it was just this everyday attitude to objects and textures 
that aroused such delight. It was the transparency of muslin 
veils, the glitter of jewels or the sheen of brocades, the recog¬ 
nition of which, in the painted imitation, gained the highest 
meed of praise. The vision of these painters was so litdc re¬ 
moved from the vision we employ for buying stuffs in a shop 
that it required no effort of reflection to recognize its accuracy 
and effectiveness. 

But this everyday vision has not been the concern of the 
greatest painters; they have sought to place themselves at a 
greater distance from the phenomena of nature, to view them 
with a more detached eye, to be less entangled in their imme- 
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diate references and implications. They have sought by that 
contemplative and disinterested vision to discover those more 
universal truths which escape the untrained vision, distorted as 
it is from infancy, by the needs of the practical and instinctive 
life. 

In the vision of everyday life we cannot see the wood for the 
trees, we are arrested by the distinctive details, we miss the 
more general facts. To take the simplest example, everyone 
sees at once the features of a face; we are trained for this by die 
pressing need of reading its expression. No one but an artist 
who has cultivated the contemplative vision ever sees the head, 
ever notices those minute gradations of tone, those almost 
imperceptible changes of distinctness in the contour by which 
we grasp an idea of the volume of the whole head and the 
relation of mask to skull. 

Let me make this clear by a comparison. Here, in Rogier van 
der Weyden’s portrait of a lady (Fig. 33 ), we have a marvel¬ 
lously accurate record of all the visible edges of a mask. The 
skill with which van der Weyden has followed the movement 
of these contours is extraordinary, nor is he without a certain 
rhythmic bias which gives to all the lines a common property, 
so that they make an agreeable linear pattern. It is a refined and 
detailed catalogue, or rather map, of the features, but there is 
no sense of their relations upon the more or less spherical 
volume of a head. 

The plastic movements which the image suggests are only 
slight variations on a flat surface as of a map in low relief. They 
do not imply any wide co-ordination of the planes; we feel 
clearly, that is, the relation of each plane to the one next to it, 
but not the relations of all the planes together. 

Even more typical than the treatment of the head is that of 
the hands. In the first place they are far too small in proportion 
to the head, a peculiarity of almost all Flemish portraits which 
is closely connected with this absence of plastic feeling. Then 
whilst each finger is carefully outiined and more or less 
modelled, the artist has fixed all his attention on the intricate 
linear pattern which those outlines make, he gives us no idea of 
the volume which all these fingers of the two hands compose. 

And now look at the portrait of Andrea de Verrocchio by 
Lorenzo di Credi. I have chosen the work of an artist who 
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occupies in the Italian school a much lower position than van 
dcr Weyden does in the Flemish, in order that you may see the 
general application of this distinction. At once you notice the 
much greater amplitude of movement. Our imagination is 
stimulated to grasp much larger ranges of relations, or to put 
it technically the rhythmic phrase embraces a great many more 
elements. We feel at once the rotundity of the head as a whole; 
detail may be found in it, but the detail is seen after the whole, 
not before it. Then again we feel the body in a quite different 
way, its existence in space, its relation to the head and limbs. 
Again the hands here have their own relation to the head and 
body and their volume is clearly expressed. 

It is important to note this capital distinction. It would be 
absurd to deny—indeed we shall have evidence of it to-night— 
that some great imaginative minds have expressed themselves 
in painting without attaining to this generalized vision, but in 
so far as they have failed of it they have remained in what we 
may call a provincial tradition—have remained outside the 
great European tradition founded by Giotto. That central 
tradition has always found more ready acceptance in Latin than 
in Teutonic countries, but none the less the supreme masters of 
Northern lands have abandoned their provincial idiom and 
learned to practise the principles of plastic design. It is thus that 
we shall see Rubens break away from his Flemish ancestry, it is 
thus that Rembrandt becomes almost the greatest of plastic 
designers, and that in our own country Constable stands out as 
speaking the European rather than the national idiom. 

If I seem to have been underlining the difference between the 
Flemish and the Italian tradition to the detriment of the 
Northern school it is only in order to help us to estimate its 
specific character more precisely and to enable us to appreciate 
more fully what it was destined ultimately to bring in to the 
great central traditions when in due time the two became 
united. 

For that very homeliness of the Flemish painters, that naive 
delight in die tilings of daily life, that absence of the generaliz¬ 
ing spirit did bring in a richness of content, a diversity and com¬ 
plexity of material which were of the utmost importance. For 
the generalizing scientific spirit of the Southerner in the end 
emptied art too completely of content, gave to it a too cold 
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and academic abstraction. Like Antaeus it lost power when it 
left the earth for too long. Its force could only be renewed by a 
fresh contact with that, and it was here that it found salvation 
precisely in the earthliness of Flemish art. Neither Rubens nor 
Rembrandt are thinkable without that native Northern back¬ 
ground of uncritical delight in the familiar aspects of everyday 
life. 

Taking now a wide general view of the Flemish school, 
what I find is an art of painting growing out of the general 
tradition of Gothic design. This essentially native indigenous 
art of painting is marked by its literal imitation of familiar 
things, its astonishing skill, its incapacity for the contemplative 
vision, its ignorance of, and indifference to, the universal aspects 
of form. But, given that naive unreflecting vision, it shows 
astonishing quickness of observation and brilliance and solidity 
of technique. 

For nearly a century this school pursues its course unaffected 
by the outside world—then comes the Italian invasion. The 
Flemish artists at first are merely dazzled and bewildered by it. 
It destroys their native practice without building anything solid 
in its place. This period of hesitant, fluctuating, and uncertain 
art continues for a good part of the sixteenth century but by 
the beginning of the seventeenth the real principles of Italian 
design begin to be grasped, and just at the moment that Italian 
art is becoming exhausted Rubens takes the torch from the 
feeble hands of the Academics and revivifies, by his native 
radness, the central European idiom of art. 

If we can keep some such general scheme as this in our minds 
the significance of individual artists in relation to die whole 
cultural situation of Europe will, I think, become clearer; they 
will stand out in truer relation to their background. 

Let us then begin at the beginning. 

Almost any miniature of the thirteenth century affords us the 
type of that general Gothic tradition of design from which die 
pictorial art of Flanders took its rise. It is essentially an art of 
isolated forms connected together according to decorative 
rather than pictorial principles. It is an art of traditional types 
which are only modified in a slight degree by the artist’s 
observation of life or his personal predilections. Its references 
to natural appearance are of the slightest. Its main purpose is a 
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decorative symbolism by means of easily recognized and con¬ 
ventional attributes. 

A similar art to this was common to the whole of Europe in 
the thirteenth century—Italian painting like Flemish developed 
out of that—but in Italy the type form of that art was the 
fresco, whereas in Flanders it was the miniature. 

This difference was of capital importance in determining the 
lines which either school followed. For the fresco, being visible 
at a distance, what counted first and last was the main dis¬ 
position of the forms, the large leading lines, the pictorial archi¬ 
tecture. In the miniature the scale is too small for these things 
to produce much effect; we are not very sensitive to the general 
proportions, we look at once to small incisive details, the ex¬ 
pression of a face, the detailed shapes and colours of flowers in a 
meadow, and leaves on a tree. We expect interesting images 
rather than impressive architectonic design. The fresco affects 
us almost like architecture—its large scale is part of its effect— 
the miniature is a picture book. 

The Italian school, being tied to the fresco, was bound to keep 
in view the large co-ordinating lines and masses: anything like 
literal realism was too refractory to take its place in such a 
scheme. It could only win its way little by little; before it could 
take its place it required to be assimilated to the necessities of 
architectonic design. 

But the very laxness of formal design in the miniature 
allowed almost anything to find a place. The most literal 
imitation was possible if once the desire for it became manifest. 
That desire was evidently present in the mind of the Due de 
Berri who was the great patron of Northern art at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, and he found in Pol de Limbourg 
an artist capable of satisfying it. 

Here in the. view of the lie St. Louis by Pol de Limbourg 
we pass almost at a bound from the decorative Gothic system 
to a quasi-photographic literalism. Pol de Limbourg was un¬ 
hampered by any principles of formal design, by any rhythmic 
necessities when he desired to give a literal transcription of 
any scene calculated to please the fancy of his ducal patron. 
And thus free, he finds himself able to treat a number of 
motives which - painting had hitherto never attacked—die 
aspects of the countryside at all seasons—we have a vivid snow 
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scene—and at all hours—he does not hesitate to depict twilight 
effects. There is nothing elsewhere in the history of art quite 
like this sudden leap into the unexplored world of natural 
appearance, and this was made possible by the peculiar con¬ 
ditions of the miniature. And it was this that set the key of 
Flemish painting. 

The Due de Berri had relations with the Netherlands and 
particularly with William IV of Hainault. One of the Due de 
Bern’s elaborately coloured manuscripts, but an unfinished 
one, passed into William of Hainault’s hands, and there is every 
reason to believe that some of the miniatures subsequendy done 
in that book, to his order, are the work of Hubert van Eyck. 

Now I must warn you that in talking of Hubert van Eyck I 
am treading on dangerous ground, on a veritable batdefield 
between rival authorities. Some of these have reduced him to a 
shadowy ghost-like figure, almost to a myth, to others he is a 
great and clearly recognizable personality. I am fortunately no 
authority. All I can do therefore is to choose between the alter¬ 
native theories the one which agrees best with the aesthetic 
phenomena as they present themselves to my mind. 

Here then (Fig. 34), if I am right, we have a miniature by 
Hubert van Eyck—certainly this is the work of a very strange 
and original artist. Pol de Limbourg was a marvellous tran¬ 
scriber of nature but very little of an artist in the proper sense of 
the word, but the author of this miniature shows at once a far 
finer sensibility to natural effect and a rare power of attuning 
everything to a particular emotional key. It is here the effect on 
the imagination of the vast expanse of the flat seashore and the 
luminosity and multiplicity of the sky that gives a strange and 
impressive significance to the ducal cavalcade; for this repre¬ 
sents Hubert’s patron, William of Hainault. 

Nothing else that I know in European art strikes quite die 
same note as these miniatures, no other ardst has used the 
implications of landscape quite in this way. It reminds one 
almost more of the attitude of certain Chinese masters than that 
of any other Western artist. 

In another miniature representing the Deposition one can see 
that this mysterious artist whom I cannot help thinking is no 
other than Hubert van Eyck was also a great master of com¬ 
position. Nothing could be finer than the balanced and easy 
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massing of these figures, and most noticeable of all is the pecu¬ 
liarly intimate relation established between them and the land¬ 
scape. It is all of a piece, all consequent and consistent. We shall 
not among all the other primitives meet with any compositions 
in which the landscape takes its place so inevitably, so unob¬ 
trusively and yet with so powerful an effect on our feelings. 

Whoever was the author of these miniatures, he must also be 
regarded as the author of the picture of the Three Maries at the 
Sepulchre in Sir Herbert Cook’s collection (Figure 35). This 
was one of the glories of the Flemish Exhibition. It is con¬ 
nected with the miniatures by innumerable correspondences 
which I will not go into. More important is it to recognize here 
too that sif&fe strangely penetrating imagination which is able 
to relate figures to landscape in an entirely new way. For here 
too the mood of strange exaltation so perfectly adapted to the 
secrecy of the visit to the tomb and to the mystery of its being 
found empty is given quite as definitely by the dawn light 
breaking across the wide expanse of valley and hill as by the 
figures themselves. 

The composition here is very deliberate. It is no merely 
casual adjustment of the figures necessitated by the story, but 
implies a strong imaginative grasp of formal relations. It is 
based mainly on two diagonals which start from the sharp angle 
of the soldier’s cloak in the centre foreground. From this point 
the diagonals diverge to right and left like the legs of a widely 
opened compass holding between them the wide vista of rocky 
landscape in which the town of Jerusalem lies. This main 
motive is elaborated by many details and subtle variations, as in 
the poses of the sleeping soldiers, whilst against it is played a 
kind of inversion made by the pyramidal form of the angel and 
the sweep of the robe of the kneeling Mary. Throughout, the 
evidences of a powerful feeling for unity in the design are very 
marked. No other primitive picture at Burlington House gave 
one quite this idea of a consistent formal harmony. 

Hubert van Eyck shows himself in all these works as an 
artist with an extraordinary intensity of imaginative feeling. It 
is an imagination so intense that it moulds all die forms to its 
purpose and the emotional key is of that exalted kind, has that 
remoteness from everyday feelings, that we call for conveni¬ 
ence poetic because it is the key of most, though by no means 
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all, great poetry. As far as I can see none of his followers had 
this special power of lifting everything into that rarified and 
intense atmosphere. 

Certainly John van Eyck is distinguished from his elder 
brother in this respect. If we call Hubert a poet, John appears 
as a prosaist. He is far more interested in the literal facts of what 
is before his eyes than in the strange and moving implications 
which the great imaginative minds discover in those facts. 
John does not seek to go beyond and behind them. But he 
pushes the power of rendering these facts accurately and clearly 
to an unparalleled height. No one has ever been able to give so 
true a record of so many facts without losing his way among 
them. 

Here, in the portrait of Canon van der Paele, or in Fig. 4, you 
see his overpowering interest in the wrinkled texture of the old 
Canon’s skin. It is so great that the wrinkles are the first thing 
we see. We see them before we grasp the general form: indeed 
that is never given vividly to the imagination. None the less 
John’s eye was so accurate that he records the general propor¬ 
tions with astonishing correctness. A smaller artist would have 
been inevitably led into distortion in the process of following 
all those details. But here too it is the literal fact before him 
that dominates. He reports what happened, he does not inter¬ 
pret it; he finds no underlying principle or law. It arouses in his 
mind no special emotional reaction. He remains an incompar¬ 
able reporter. 

That marvellous exactitude of literal reporting without any 
evaluation is so astonishing a feat that it arouses in our minds a 
curious shock of surprise and delight, and from his report we 
can even construct for ourselves a very distinct character. Here, 
in the portrait of his wife (Fig. 36), we guess, for instance, how 
poor a time the maids had in the van Eyck household. But 
except for the passion with which John exercises his strange gift 
he remains neutral and impassive even before his own wife. 
The inscription on the frame, ‘Als ick kan’—‘As well as I can,’ 
is a naive confession of the natural pride he felt in that gift of 
reporting what the vision of life affords. For John van Eyck was 
entirely innocent of that contemplative vision which discovers 
universal principles underlying the particular forms with which 
it is confronted. Was he, then, one has to ask, only the most 
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marvellous reporter in paint and not an artist in die proper 
sense at all? No—he had one quality which does not depend on 
die accidental nature of the facts he reports. He had an instinc¬ 
tive sense for rhythm of line and harmony of tone. 

That linear rhythm is evident here in the delicate calli¬ 
graphic quality of the contours of the features and of the folds 
of the white headdress. It is not an obvious or flowingly melo¬ 
dious rhythm, but it exercises a pervading influence on the 
quality of the line throughout. His feeling for tone harmony is 
evident in the delicate opposition of the pale flesh to the white 
hennin. A less subtle artist would have indulged in a coarser 
contrast in the hope of strengthening his effect. John van Eyck 
is too sure of himself to need any exaggeration. He observes 
always the exact measure. 

But we must note here how entirely John van Eyck’s vision 
is concerned with the values of everyday life. For those, the 
facial expression and the character of the hand are of capital 
importance. The expression of the body as a whole is little 
thought of by Northern people, who use gesture so little, and 
so John van Eyck’s vision, so accurate where his interest is 
engaged, relaxes altogether over die body. No volume propor¬ 
tional to the head is suggested, no indication of the movement 
of planes; we are totally at a loss to account for the arm or to 
explain the position and action of the hand which seems 
attached to the body like a turtle’s flapper, so litde has John van 
Eyck been interested in plastic relations. 

Although one of his most striking portraits, this is by no 
means one of his best. Our own portrait in the National Gallery 
with ‘Leal Souvenir’ written on the frame shows his linear 
rhythm in a far finer degree, and so also does die John Amoljini 
from Berlin. There the contours of the features are traced with 
a wonderful sense of their rhythmic possibilities, and a delight¬ 
ful intricate linear maze is followed through the convolutions 
of the turban. The volume of the body is more proportional to 
the head, though the design of the hands (as usual far too 
small) shows how insensitive he was to plastic continuity. 

On the whole we must, I think, conclude that John van 
Eyck’s immense reputation rests mainly on his preternatural 
skill in reporting rather than on the importance of his imagina¬ 
tive attitude or on any remarkable aesthetic sensibility. 
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We must turn now to the next great figure, that of Rogier 
van der Weyden, the slightly younger contemporary of John 
van Eyck and the founder of the Brussels school. 

In marked contrast to the impassive objectivity of John van 
Eyck, Rogier’s was a highly imaginative nature. He uses paint¬ 
ing as die medium to express an intensely personal and vivid 
devodonalism. He explores the means by which to arouse the 
emotions of pity and grief, and his portraits show a strong 
psychological bias. His vision is always subordinated to these 
ends. He has none of John van Eyck’s curiosity about the literal 
facts of appearance. He accepts the general idiom of realistic 
description current in the school—and here perhaps he relics on 
his fellow-artist Campin (whom I am forced for want of time 
to leave out) rather than on van Eyck. He accepts that idiom 
but does not enrich it—all his energy is devoted to bending it 
to his purposes of dramatic and psychological expression. 

Even more than in the case of John van Eyck the underlying 
aesthetic basis of van der Weyden’s design depends on linear 
rhythm. He is at least as unconscious of the relations of volumes 
or of their situation in space as van Eyck, but on the other hand 
his feeling for linear rhythm is more consistent. He is able to 
sustain a much longer phrase and thereby build up a more 
close-knit and coherent composition. 

Hubert van Eyck clearly had the power to create highly 
significant compositions; John merely put things together so as 
to get them conveniently into the picture; but with van der 
Weyden composition is again a definite mode of expression. 

IBs great masterpiece in this respect is the Deposition at the 
Escorial, where a single long-drawn rhythmic phrase binds 
together the whole group of figures which surround die dead 
Christ. To illustrate this point I would refer to the Crucifixion 
from the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia. It is a very 
original design, a genuine discovery of how to express a 
poignandy dramatic idea by the disposition of the main masses 
and by the linear rhythm in which the figures are described. 

At Burlington House we had the opportunity of seeing how 
van der Weyden’s sensibility to expressive design increased in 
the course of his career. 

In this early work (Fig. 38) the figures of Christ and the 
Virgin build up together a simple system held togedier by the 
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continuous linear rhythm. This is reinforced by the repetition 
of the contour in the mound that supports the Cross, but the 
saints and donor, though placed so as to balance fairly about the 
central figures, are not in rhythmic consonance with them, 
whilst the landscape, with its sharply cutting details, still further 
impedes any sense of unity. And in the picture all this dispersion 
of interest is accentuated by the use of the bright, showy local 
colours in sharp opposition. Note, for instance, how the Vir¬ 
gin’s white headdress tells against her blue robe and checks the 
flow of the linear design. 

Here in a later work (Fig. 39) Rogicr has repeated the main 
lines of the central figures, but he has found how to carry his 
rhythm throughout die whole picture. The figure of St. John is 
not merely added to it, it stabilizes and completes the group in 
an admirable way, and the Magdalene’s figure is so designed as 
to reinforce the central theme, as an accompaniment may rein¬ 
force and enrich a melody. Note too how well he has corrected 
the treatment of the Virgin’s robe: how immensely the passion¬ 
ate eagerness of her gesture is heightened by the unbroken line 
of the deep blue mantle. Finally, the landscape is also designed 
in harmony with the rhythmic idea. There are no longer any 
subsidiary and impertinent interests, it is treated in a broad 
generalized manner which is infinitely more in accordance with 
the main idea, while the over-arching curve of a tragic sunset 
glow embraces and unifies the whole design. The expressive 
power of every part is incomparably increased by this con¬ 
tinuity and coherence of the rhythmic structure. 

In his portraits we find the same power of sustaining the 
linear pattern through longer phrases than John van Eyck could 
manage, but they lack the body and density of John’s tone, they 
tend to become thin, to be even more merely linear maps of the 
features, though maps which have a consistent psychological 
bias. 

On the whole it is van der Weyden’s influence which pre¬ 
dominates in the course of the Flemish tradition throughout the 
fifteenth century rather than that of John van Eyck. None of 
these successors attain to the force of die men who founded the 
school Nowhere do we find such impeccable accuracy of eye 
as John van Eyck’s, nowhere so passionate a sense of tragedy 
nor such psychological insight as in Rogier van der Weyden. 
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With Dierck Bouts a harsh angularity of form tends to break 
down even the linear rhythmic system, whilst he remains even 
less sensitive to plastic possibilities than the older men. He be¬ 
comes almost purely a narrator, and a narrator without any 
marked imaginative point of view. Van der Goes has a greater 
breadth of form and approaches more nearly to Rogier’s 
rhythmic feeling, though he remains far below him in the 
matter of significant disposition. His power of grasping rela¬ 
tions even in two dimensions is very feeble, and he has no idea 
of relations in space. 

None of these artists add anything to the expressive possi¬ 
bilities of the pictorial idiom; on the contrary, they use it with 
a continually decreasing power, though each uses it to express 
his individual reactions to life. In so extremely condensed a re¬ 
view as I am obliged to make to-night, I am forced to concen¬ 
trate on those artists who contribute some definitely new 
material to the tradition, and I shall therefore not delay longer 
over the artists I have named. But two other painters claim a 
little more attention, namely, Petrus Christus, who is almost 
the only one to follow in the footsteps of van Eyck, and 
Mending, who belongs decisively to the Rogier van der 
Weyden group. 

Petrus Christus appears to me to stand alone in the art of his 
time. His is a minor personality. I find in him nothing of the 
poetic intensity of Hubert’s imagination, nothing of the drama¬ 
tic fervour of Rogier. The images which occur to his mind are 
undistinguished and conventional. 

Those who have written on Flemish painting have naturally 
adopted the standpoint of decorative illustration. It is no 
wonder, then, that they have never thought much of Petrus 
Christus. None the less, he is the only Flemish painter of this 
period who was able to grasp something of Hubert van Eyck’s 
power of situating volumes in space. He is the only one who 
sees appearances with something of the contemplative vision of 
the Italian tradition. He is, in fact, the only Flemish primitive 
after Hubert van Eyck who conceives form plastically. 

You will see here (Fig. 37) at once how strong a contrast this 
makes with the map-like delineation of a Rogier van der 
Weyden portrait; how the rhythm is no longer tha t of lines on 
a surface but planes in space. There is a logical unity of con- 
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struction here which we have not found hitherto; a logical 
unity which takes in the head as a whole, which does not exag¬ 
gerate the importance of the mask but which keeps a due 
relation between it and the skull. 

It may be only a curious coincidence or it may be an ex¬ 
planation of this peculiarity of Christus that he is the only 
Fleming of this period who was in close contact with Italy. We 
know that at a certain moment he was in Milan with Antonello 
da Messina, and there can be little doubt that Antonello learned 
from him the Flemish technique of oil paint. The two artists 
show the greatest similarity in their work. Antonello con¬ 
tinually designs his portrait heads on the lines of Petrus 
Christus’s, and his small figure compositions show a similar 
affinity. 1 What I do not know is whether there was any con¬ 
verse influence—whether something of Petrus’s plastic feeling 
was not direcdy due to Italian influence. 2 

But not only was Christus able to construct credible volumes, 
he pushed even further than Hubert van Eyck the possibilities 
of situating them in a credible space. His Nativity stood out 
in marked isolation from its surroundings in this respect. Here 
we feel the space around each of the figures and we realize 
fully their relatively greater or less recession from the eye. 
Of course, in any picture which has verisimilitude we know 
which figure is meant to be in front of which—of course, when 
we see a tree drawn the size of a thumbnail beside a life-sized 
face we know it must be a long way back, but in most Flemish 
primitive pictures we only know this as it were by deduction, 
the space and the volumes are not clearly present to the 
imagination as they are here. And this realization of space 
implies a sense of colour as a plastic function which is also 
almost entirely absent in primitive Flemish art. By this I mean 
that the colours are not merely related to each other upon the 
surface of the panel as the colours in a carpet or an embroidery, 
but are related in space, i.e. each colour must convey not 
merely the idea of a particular local colour but of that colour 

1 Compare, for instance, the St. Jerome by Petrus Christus with Antonello’s 
St. Jerome in the National Gallery. 

8 1 have since found that Sir Charles Holmes had already suggested this in 
discussing the Grimston portrait which also figured at Burlington House. 
See Burlington Magazine, June, 1925. 
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situated in such and such a plane at such and such a distance 
from the eye, and that they must mutually sustain each other 
from this point of view. Now nothing was more striking than 
the way in which here the various colours maintained their 
position and thereby aroused a feeling of spatial freedom. It 
enabled Petrus, too, to realize his volumes with far slighter 
contrasts of colour, so that there was an ease and breadth in all 
the transitions. 

I shall not linger over Memling. His charm is too evident 
to need any demonstration. We may place him fairly, I think, 
by saying that he used Rogier’s idiom in an entirely personal 
way. The quality of his emotional reaction to the religious 
drama is different. He has nothing of Rogier’s tragic pathos. 
He replaces that by tenderness and charm. He begins that new 
tendency to exploit the sentimental aspects oflife which we find 
contemporaneously in Perugino and which declares itself fully 
a generation later in Raphael in Italy and in Quentin Metsys 
in Flanders. But with Memling this tinge of sentimental feeling 
is very discreet. He never abandons himself. He has a certain 
shy pudor which is very attractive. As an artist he adds nothing 
to the powers of pictorial expression, except perhaps a certain 
softening of the surfaces as of a faint haze, as compared with 
the sharp hardness of the earlier artists. In many ways he goes 
back on the past and reverts to the illuminated manuscript. 
His delicately assorted colours have no plastic values—a blue 
will jump out here and there and assert itself as a positive 
though agreeable pigment, just as the local colours in a missal 
count as patches of colour on the vellum. Nevertheless, Mem¬ 
ling used this pictorial language with so delicate an accent 
that we could ill spare the page of decadent mediaeval sentimen t 
which he inscribed. It is infinitely more sympathetic and acces¬ 
sible to us than the succeeding phase which is conveyed to us 
in the ghoulish imagery of Jerome Bosch. 

Before quitting this period of Flemish art and embarking on 
the sixteenth century, I should-like to read you a few trenchant 
and disobliging sentences in which Michelangelo discusses the 
works we have been considering. Some of die Flemish pictures 
found their way to Italy, where their astonishing realism and 
their marvellous technique aroused the admiration of certain 
artists. They even led to some imitation on die part of such 
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Italians as Ghirlandajo, whose temperaments inclined them to 
literalism. 

Naturally enough, Michelangelo, who aimed at a more 
universal and generalized pictorial language, was not in sym¬ 
pathy with Flemish art. This is what he says: 

The painting of Flanders will generally satisfy any devout per¬ 
son more than the painting of Italy, which will never cause him 
to shed many tears; this is not owing to the vigour and goodness 
of that painting, but to the goodness of such devout person. 

Women will like it, especially very old or very young ones. 
It will please likewise friars and nuns and also some noble persons 
who have no true ear for harmony. They paint in Flanders, only 
to deceive the external eye, things that gladden you and of which 
you cannot speak ill, and saints and prophets. Their painting is of 
stuffs—bricks and mortar, the grass of the fields, the shadows of 
trees, and bridges and rivers, which they call landscapes, and little 
figures here and there; and all this, although it may appear good 
to some eyes, is in truth done without reasonableness or art, with¬ 
out symmetry or proportion, without care in selecting and reject¬ 
ing, and finally without any substance or verve; and in spite of all 
this, painting in some other parts is worse than it is in Flanders. 
Neither do I speak so badly of Flemish painting because I think 
it all bad, but because it tries to do so many things at once (each 
of which alone would suffice for a great work), so that it does 
not do anything really well. 

Only works which are done in Italy can be called true paint¬ 
ing, and therefore we call good painting Italian; for if it were 
done well in another country, we should give it the name of that 
country or province. Good painting is a music and a melody 
which intellect only can appreciate, and that with great difficulty. 
This painting is so rare that few are capable of doing or attaining 
to it. 

I read this to you as a curiosity of contemporary criticism. I 
do not ask you to take Michelangelo's word as authoritative 
any more than my own or anyone else’s. You must judge for 
yourselves. It is evident that Michelangelo dreaded the 
imputation that his judgment was biased by patriotic feeling 
and he asserts nobly the universality of art. 

Patriotism, were I subject to that feeling in matters of art 
where it has no place, would lead me in the opposite direction, 
for we English are akin to the early Flemings in our preference 
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for narrative and illustrative art, in our insensitiveness to the 
appeal of architectonic and plastic design. If I seem to labour 
unduly this point it is because I am convinced that the highest 
pleasures which the imagination can derive from the art of 
painting are dependent on our understanding that harmony of 
form which Michelangelo describes as the language of painting. 



PART II 


I explained in my first part that my programme was to get 
some idea of the course of Flemish painting in relation to the 
general movement of the European spirit as expressed in paint¬ 
ing. What I call the central European tradition starts from 
Cimabue and has continued, now in one country, now in 
another, till our own day. But other traditions have sprung up 
from time to time and maintained an independent local exist¬ 
ence; these I call, in reference to the main tradition, provincial. 
Early Flemish art was the most consistent, the most vigorous 
and fertile of those provincial traditions, and it maintained its 
exclusive, independent, original and autochthonous character 
throughout the whole period which we surveyed very briefly 
in the first part of this lecture. 

We come now to the point when that isolation began to be 
broken down, we come to the beginning of the Italian infiltra¬ 
tion. In the early sixteenth century Flemish painters began in¬ 
creasingly to go to Italy, and doubtless Italian pictures began to 
find their way into Flanders. There sprang up a crop of 
Italianizing Flemish artists. For the most part those painters had 
no conception of the nature and purpose of Italian design as 
conceived by an artist like Michelangelo. What they saw and 
what struck their fancy was a new style of decoration. They 
had been of late increasingly fond of using architectural motives 
as a framework for their imagery, and here was a new fashion 
in architecture. The classical colonnade, the round arch, the 
frieze with its rows of putti and garlands—these were the new 
and interesting marks of a Renaissance picture, which fascin¬ 
ated their first superficial glance. It was a new fashion of trim¬ 
ming a design, a new embroidery. The late Gothic embroidery 
had become florid enough in all conscience, but it was sobriety 
itself compared with what these neophytes of the classic tradi¬ 
tion made of their Renaissance models. The putti swarm every¬ 
where, the garlands writhe, the architecture is carved over 
every inch of its surface, it is made of polished marble, of glass, 
of precious stones. 

There are few periods in the history of art when the mis- 
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understanding of a foreign style has led to more pretentious and 
exuberant bad taste. The very perfection of the technique, the 
deadly mechanical dexterity with which these details are exe¬ 
cuted increases the vulgarity of the result. Nor did the figures 
come short of their architectural setting, and those painters who 
had been to Milan to pick up from his feeble Lombard fol¬ 
lowers the secret of Leonardo’s smiling women, came back 
to Flanders to polish with desperate industry the simpering 
rigidity of their Madonna’s features. Time fortunately forbids 
our discussing the Blondeels, the Pieter Coekes, the van Orleys 
and their kina, but one of the first of these Italianists claims our 
attention, viz. Quentin Metsys. Quentin was the sentimental 
heir of Memling. Memling had touched the chords of the 
tender sentiments with a delicate hand. Metsys shows less re¬ 
straint. At times he is frankly sentimental, even affected; at 
others he stops short of this and then his power of rendering 
facial expression has its full effect. In his accessories he showed 
the florid bad taste of his day. We must overcome the repulsion 
which the superficial aspects and associations of his work 
arouse, for he was a very genuine and highly original artist. 

In a more detailed study than I can attempt to-night I should 
be able to point to slight indications in the work of Gerard 
David, Metsys’ predecessor, of a change to a more continuous 
rhythm, but in the main little had been done to enrich the pic¬ 
torial idiom and still less to explore new possibilities of vision. 
But Metsys brings to appearances a receptive eye. 

Here in an early work (Fig. 40) his architecture is still Gothic. 
In spite of its over-elaborate mouldings it is well planned in its 
relation to the figure, but we note most that the Virgin’s robe 
Ms in easier, more continuous lines which begin to reveal the 
volume and movement of the figure. The pattern is no longer 
linear, the succession of planes is clearly felt, and the figures 
evolve in a definite space. 

In this later work (Fig. 41) Metsys has been converted to die 
Renaissance fashion in ornament. It is a comparatively re¬ 
strained example, but the proportions are none too happy, nor 
does he relate the throne to the figure as well as in the earlier 
example. But in the figures there is a new freedom of move¬ 
ment. The body and limbs begin to count more in the expres¬ 
sion of the mood, the mask no longer predominates unduly. 
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The drapery is more broadly planned, less cut up by a linear 
pattern of cross-folds. It falls over the knees, we feel the weight 
of the stuff which models the form it covers. 

We note too that, precise as the contours are, they have not 
the sharp cutting quality of primitive paintings. We feel that 
the contour is part of a plane which recedes from the eye. We 
are not brought up sharply on the surface of the panel by the 
edge. There is a suggestion of the envelopment of forms by 
atmosphere. There is here, too, a suggestion of the changes of 
local colour under the different incidences of light, of the grey 
discoloration in the high lights and of the warmer reflected 
lights in shadow. 

This breaking of the positive local colour implies a new 
possibility of unity in the colour harmony; the same light will 
be found influencing all the local colours and giving them a 
common quality pervading and bringing together the whole 
design. And the atmospheric envelopment is not merely a ques¬ 
tion of a truer vision of appearances, it gave to Metsys a new 
power of pictorial organization. 

To understand that fully we must consult his great altar- 
piece at Antwerp. Here one can see that he is able by his tone 
and colour envelopes to wrap up, as it were, whole passages of 
the design and subordinate them thus one to another. 

Thus the whole of the rocky mass on which the crosses 
stand, though it is full of incident and clear detail, is held to¬ 
gether in a single envelope of tone and colour, the extreme dis¬ 
tance and sky in another, and the figures in a third; each of these 
then becomes a clearly distinguished element in the design, each 
can be grasped at once by me eye as a single whole and the 
dominance of the figure group is made evident. In these quali¬ 
ties Metsys is not only an innovator in Flemish art; his com¬ 
mand of an inherited tradition of oil painting with its power of 
fusion and subdety of transitions gives him an instrument 
which no Italian of this date had quite mastered. 

In other respects this is a remarkable composition. In its con¬ 
tours it is clearly based on Rogier van der Weyden’s Deposition 
at the Escorial, but by his greater command of tone, Metsys is 
able to articulate his composition more clearly, to hold within 
one envelope of tone the whole group of figures around the 
dead Christ, contrasting it with those farther to the right. The 
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rocky mass behind is admirably planned to recall and support 
the main group. 

In his portrait of Egidius we were able to see something of 
those qualities of Metsys’ art. There is still a certain meagre¬ 
ness and angularity about the forms—in comparison, for instance, 
with Lorenzo di Credi’s portrait—but there is an approach to 
Italian art in the realization of the volume of the whole figure 
and its relation to space. There is a free circulation of air about 
it which is new in Northern art. 

From now on the Italian influence persists, but the native 
tradition did not give way without a struggle. Mediaeval 
ideology in one of its strangest and most characteristic forms 
flamed up in a final outburst. A grotesque element—and often 
an obscenely grotesque one—had always been tolerated in 
mediaeval religious imagery, and it was this grotesque humour 
that marked its last phase. All the wild conceits which the ‘law¬ 
less and incertain thoughts’ of mediaeval times had begotten 
are collected in the nightmare visions of Jerome Bosch, whose 
art had an immense vogue, especially in Spain. 

It seems incredible that anyone should have been turned from 
his evil ways by looking at Bosch’s bogey-storeys. But he was 
commended as a moral influence and learnedly commented by 
Spanish pietists. That enigmatic and sinister figure Philip II of 
Spain, who found delight in the freest of Titian’s mythological 
poesies, found edification in contemplating Jerome Bosch’s pic¬ 
torial sermons. That aspect of his art, for all its historical 
curiosity, must not detain us. What is important is the strange 
paradox that this reactionary, moralizing medievalist was a 
bom painter, much more so indeed than many of his contem¬ 
poraries, like Patinir, who were sensitive to Renaissance ideas. 
Here, in one of his many versions of the Temptation of St. 
Anthony (Fig. 42), behind the ungainly Gothic figure of St. 
Jerome—though it too in its way is admirably drawn—behind 
all die spiky horrors and monstrosities which surround him, 
Bosch spreads a landscape of suave and luminous beauty which 
anticipates later conceptions. 

Even in his grimmest, most repulsive inventions he keeps a 
richness and sobriety of tone and a delicate sensitiveness of 
handling which are the last qualities we should have expected 
from such a point of departure. 
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Bosch had then the persuasive power to check the new 
movement. His inheritance was taken up by an even more re¬ 
markable and original personality, by Pieter Brueghel. Pieter 
Brueghel demands far more time than we can afford. I cannot 
hope to justify my estimate of him. I must merely state it as 
briefly as possible. Brueghel appears to me to be essentially an 
illustrator rather than an artist. He is the counterpart in his day 
of a great cartoonist. If he were alive now he would try to draw 
for Punch, but he would not be allowed to. There is at this 
moment, alas! no comic paper serious enough to welcome so 
uncompromising, so desperately genuine an illustrator as 
Brueghel or one with so deep and bitter a note of tragedy be¬ 
hind the comic pretext of his designs. But I repeat he was an 
illustrator—his designs are the outcome of a moral and psycho¬ 
logical, not of a visual, inspiration. His morality has the robust 
and rather brutal common sense of the peasant, it renders his 
shrewd proverbial philosophy. But Brueghel could not have 
externalized these ideas in speaking images had he not possessed 
great visual gifts. His eye is the eye of a caricaturist picking out 
from appearance just those telling contours which give char¬ 
acter, those movements that express states of mind. 

In this region of the imagination, which is more often treated 
in literature than in painting, he is a great inventor; he has at 
times strange imaginative insight, and his imagery has the 
sharpest accent of life. Form is then for him subservient to the 
expression of psychological realities. He does not speak to the 
mind direedy through visible harmonies but by the associations 
which his images call up, by their references to actual life. 

The Bird-nesters is one of his many designs based on popular 
proverbs. As far as I can make out, this illustrates one to the 
effect that ‘He who knows where the nest is has the knowledge, 
but he who takes it has the nest’; in which the fatuous self-satis¬ 
faction of the theorist—the art critic, I suppose—is contrasted to 
die practical energy of the boy who takes the trouble to swarm 
up die tree—the artist. It is not one of his most poignant con¬ 
ceptions, but it has the rank savour of peasant life in the vigor¬ 
ous and rather brutal drawing of the man’s figure and in the 
charm of his literal rendering of a familiar countryside. 

But it has no essentially pictorial quality. It has none of that 
harmony of form which Michelangelo speaks of; the relations 
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of the forms to one another are adequate to express the humor¬ 
ous moralizing of the proverb, but, apart from that, arouse no 
emotion in the spectator’s mind. 

But Brueghel's imagination was wide in its range. It was not 
always confined to the shrewd humour of the peasant; he had 
moods now of more lyrical, now of more tragic import. Of the 
tragic mood we have many examples, of which a drawing of 
men taking honey from bees is a good example, so monstrous 
and menacing do the figures become in Brueghel’s interpreta¬ 
tive line. Or we may take a better-known instance, the parable 
of the blind leading the blind, at Naples. 

The lyrical mood is far rarer. This picture of Icarus (Fig. 43) 
indeed stands out so singularly in his oeuvre that many have dis¬ 
puted its authenticity. I cannot doubt that it is his. Like so many 
of his fellow-artists at this period, Brueghel went to Rome. No 
one, one thinks, had less reason to go there; no one was likely 
to profit less than he by Michelangelo’s precepts. However, he 
went, and, as we might perhaps have guessed from the quality 
of his humour, he took no harm by it. Italian art did not bite 
on his robust native genius. But if Italian art failed to move 
him, Italian landscape clearly did, and we have many charming 
drawings of Southern scenes, and in more than one we find him 
exchanging his native proverbs for motives taken from classical 
mythology. That much he conceded to the genius loci, but, as 
you see, his concession is rather grudging, for Icarus is here re¬ 
duced to two minute sprawling legs in the middle distance and 
a familiar-looking peasant takes the leading role. It seems to me 
that this picture is the record of Brueghel’s response to some 
moment of lyrical exaltation when die Mediterranean first 
flashed on his astonished gaze as he made his way down the 
Alps. But for all its exaltation the forms remain descriptive; its 
evocations are through associated ideas rather than by their 
direedy expressive jpower. 

Before leaving the fascinating figure of Pieter Brueghel, I 
must show you one of his great series of the months. This, of 
a January day, seems to me almost the highest point of his 
poetical interpretation of the aspects of nature. The literary 
possibilities of painting have indeed rarely achieved greater 
triumphs than this. 

Throughout die sixteenth century Antwerp was the home of 
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a productive school, in which two currents ran side by side. On 
the one hand were those who stuck to the native tradition as 
interpreted by Brueghel, of which Pieter Aertsen and Beucke- 
laar were the chief names; on the other there were artists like 
Jan Metsys, Lambert Lombard and Frans Floris, who called 
themselves ‘Romanists’. They endeavoured to be as correctly 
Italian as possible, that is to say, they filled their pictures with 
crowds of‘correct’ Italian poses—but it was still the old trouble 
which Michelangelo had pointed out in the primitives, that of 
putting in too many things each of which would have sufficed 
for a good picture. 

But even ‘Romanists’ had moments when they forgot to be 
correctly and boringly Italian. In such a portrait as that of an 
old lady at Caen, Frans Floris found himself doubtless rather 
at a loss to know what the Giulio-Romanesque translation of 
the facts before him was and fell back on his native acuteness of 
observation and his inherited technical ability. And the result is 
admirable. Nothing shows better the innate qualities which 
were too often obscured by the academic ambitions of such 
men. It shows, too, how, since Brueghel had shown the way, 
Flemish technique was gaining in freedom of handling and elas¬ 
ticity. These artists were indeed gradually evolving a manner 
of oil painting by free scumblings over a transparent brown 
groundwork. That manner, at once perfectly methodical and 
precise and yet allowing of the freest modifications, was the 
instrument most perfectly adapted to Rubens’s all-embracing 
genius. 

Otto Voenius, the last of the Romanists, was as dully 
academic as the rest. His work is like that of some imitator of 
Giulio Romano, but at least he organized his designs with some 
lucidity. It was one of Rubens’s many good fortunes that he 
went to school with so intelligent a designer. 

In Rubens at last the currents of Northern and Southern art 
coalesce to produce a new and complete style. In Rubens all 
that wealth of experience which Flemish artists in their love of 
the vivid actualities of life had accumulated finds expression, no 
longer in tangled confusion but through a clear and melodious 
articulation. 

I suspect that everyone who puts paint on canvas is likely to 
be a little too much seduced by Rubens. He is so miraculous a 
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painter that beside him everyone else seems a little amateurish. 
This is not to say that he is the greatest of artists, not even that 
he belongs to the supreme rank. He never reaches the highest 
summits of imaginative truth, he never plumbs the depths of 
feeling; his experience is not transcendent, it lies within the 
boundaries of the common lot. He is the great master of the 
commonplace; but the commonplace realized in its fullest in¬ 
tensity and expressed with incomparable perfection. 

Rubens’s position in the landscape of European art is unique. 
In him the whole tradition is focused; for when he came 
Italian art had lost the thread. Baroccio, the one painter whose 
art held the germs of a consistent development, had been over¬ 
looked. Academism in the persons of the Caracci, and crude 
sensationalism in the person of Caravaggio, had brought con¬ 
fusion and disaster. It was Rubens who recovered the clue. 
Already Voenius had given him a decent framework within 
which his prolific inborn talent could develop, and his journey 
to Italy in 1600, his long stay with the hospitable Gonzagas at 
Mantua, enabled him to discover the essential principles of 
Baroque design and elaborate them to their highest possibilities 
of expressiveness. 

It was thus that he forged one of the most perfect instruments 
of pictorial expression that the world has ever seen. 

One of the essentials of the Baroque style was the amplifica¬ 
tion and enlargement of the rhythmic phrase. An example from 
architecture will make this clear: In the classic style of the 
Renaissance each storey of a building formed a separate unit— 
with perhaps a series of pilasters supporting a moulding on 
which were placed the pilasters of the next storey. In Baroque 
the whole facade would be regarded as one colonnade; the 
pilasters would be raised on a stilted base, and, running nearly 
the whole height of the facade, would support a single, much 
more massive, cornice, and perhaps an attic. The whole facade 
would thus be bracketed into a single phrase instead of being 
made of a series of successive phrases. 

A similar enlargement of the phrase was devised by painters, 
and to this was added a great increase of movements in depth; 
movements, that is, at right angles or diagonal to the picture 
plane and leading the eye back into the composition. 

There was a lack at Burlington House of large compositions 
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by Rubens, so I must refer you to the Adoration of the Magi at 
Antwerp (Fig. 44) as one of the best examples of Rubens’s 
practice in such Baroque composition. 

Here you see a single great curving diagonal holds together 
in its sweep nearly everything in the picture. And this diagonal 
is not built up by forms that are at the same distance from the 
eye. The forms are arranged so as to lead the eye gradually 
backwards until we pass out of the stable into the open air 
beyond. Here the curve takes a spiral form and, in the figures 
on the camels and the camels’ heads, brings us back again to¬ 
wards the foreground. This curve is big and bold enough to 
hold in its sweep the greatest diversity of subsidiary motives 
which enrich and amplify it without breaking its main move¬ 
ment. We can find endless minor phrases which comment on 
the main theme. Another motive comes in with the Madonna 
and Child. This has many analogies with the first. It, too, tends 
to a spiral form with the freest play of movements of depth. 
Its stronger accent more than compensates for its smaller scale, 
and perhaps we should regard it as the central theme about 
which the larger motive evolves. 

You will realize what a powerful instrument of pictorial 
organization this is if you consider how vivid a sense you have 
of this crowd of figures pressing into the stable, how sharp the 
individuality of their gestures, how complex and rich their 
gear, and yet all this is embraced by the eye as a single whole 
with perfect ease. We ourselves are not crowded and jostled, 
the imagined movements which we are invited to make are 
everywhere free, the transitions lead our eye this way and that, 
into the distance and back again, always with the same easy 
movement. In short, it is a masterpiece of plastic organization 
which unites the utmost complexity of material with the 
utmost simplicity and lucidity of form. 1 

Nothing is more remarkable about Rubens’s art than the 
fact of his extraordinary feeling for volume and plasticity. We 
have seen again and again how inapt the Flemish, like all 
Northern peoples, were for such an imaginative comprehen¬ 
sion of form, how instinctively they sought for flat linear 

1 A comparison of this with the original sketch in the Wallace Collection 
will show how much Rubens has enriched and simplified the first idea in 
his final painting. 
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descriptions of the solid reality, and how entirely they were 
preoccupied with organizing their designs on the flat by means 
of contour and silhouette, and yet here at last is a Fleming who 
not only grasps what Italian art had achieved in this direction, 
but actually carries it farther. 

In this he was helped by a very special gift, that, namely, of 
a marvellous power of visualization; i.e. whatever pose of a 
figure he might require, however improbable or extravagant it 
might be, he was able to bring to his inner vision an adequate 
and convincing image of it and project this on to the canvas. I 
do not say that these images were always very subtle in their 
interpretation of character as seen through gesture—it was in¬ 
deed a defect of the Baroque style that it found its best oppor¬ 
tunities in poses of a rather too demonstrative and obvious 
eloquence, but none the less these images which Rubens con¬ 
ceived with such unfailing resource are convincing and assured. 
Tintoretto, whose love of rapid improvisation demanded a 
similar gift, had nothing like his power in this respect. Beside 
Rubens’s, his fluttering angels and falling nude figures are 
hesitating and uncertain conceptions for all the vehement 
bravura of his execution. 

I do not think that any of the pictures at Burlington House 
gave the full measure of Rubens’s power in this respect, but we 
may take the Martyrdom of St. Ursula (Fig. 45) as fairly exem¬ 
plary. Here a great number of figures are shown in poses so 
instantaneous that none could have been studied by direct 
observation. Rubens had to rely upon his visual imagination 
with its stored-up knowledge of all the aspects of forms. And 
notice how perfecdy all these forms fit into the turbulent rush 
of the rhythm, how definitely that rhythm is one of sequences 
of planes and not of lines, and how the diagonal movement into 
the depth of the picture space allows room for all this huddled 
confusion and gives it a harmonious unity. Note, too, the 
dramatic value given to the figure of St. Ursula and the execu¬ 
tioner who is on the point of cutting her down by making this 
a nodal point in the rhythmic theme, for here the main diagonal 
movement is sharply countered by St. Ursula’s gesture as she is 
dragged down by the executioner to the left. This counter¬ 
movement is again picked up to the right. 

Sketch though it is, this picture gives one a better insight 
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than many into Rubens’s colour, and tone composition. So I 
shall do what I can to remind you of it. The early idea of colour 
harmony was of positive tints in certain proportions placed 
side by side. We saw that Metsys had already begun a more 
unified system by noting a common influence on all the local 
colours which were subject to the same incident light. Rubens 
carries this much farther. With him that unifying colour of 
light becomes as it were the dominant key of the colour 
scheme, and he suggests local colours by very slight variations 
from that. This key is so striedy felt underlying a whole passage 
that it is surprising what brilliance of local colour can be sug¬ 
gested by tints actually very far from bright. A dull earthy red 
will appear to be vermilion, or with more white will give vivid 
carnations—a grey that is litde more than black and white will 
suggest an atmospheric blue, and so on. This method gives the 
greatest possible unity to a picture. It has the utmost fusion and 
continuity, which is then punctuated by brilliant accents of 
white impasto in the lights and accents of transparent blacks or 
reds in the shadows. No one else has ever mastered a technique 
at once so methodical and economical and yet so flexible that it 
adapts itself to an infinite variety of colour effects and the 
greatest diversity of material. Naturally this also enabled 
Rubens to use, at once more subdy and more forcibly, Metsys’ 
discovery of the envelope, and he can contrast his envelopes by 
very slight changes of key. 

Here the right-hand bottom part of the composition is in 
shadow, which is broadly contrasted with the bright light on 
the St. Ursula group. But Rubens does not want to break the 
unity of his design by sharp contrasts, so this shadow is strongly 
lit by reflected light. In actual tone it is indeed hardly any 
darker than the lighted portion. None the less, the envelope of 
tone over all this part suggests to us very clearly a much 
stronger contrast than is actually given. A single, just per¬ 
ceptibly brighter note on the neck of the lowest figure gives us 
the point de rephe by which we judge that the almost equally 
bright tones and colours around are in shadow. So solid and 
broad is the general tone and colour structure that Rubens can 
permit himself sudden accents like the black of the execu¬ 
tioner’s armour without breaking the system. 

We have gained some idea of the extraordinary power with 
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which Rubens handled the Baroque conception of design. In a 
sketch for the Flight into Egypt (Melchett collection), we get a 
notion of the freshness and spontaneity of his art; for Rubens 
was no academic; the astonishing scholarship and logic of his 
designs does not prevent him from keeping that close hold on 
the actual things of life which characterized the Flemish all 
along. He has here visualized the Flight as a very genuine flight. 
The supernatural nature of the guide does not prevent him 
from straining forward into the darkness with a very human 
and expressive gesture, as he searches for a propitious place to 
ford the stream. Joseph trudges forward with an appearance of 
effort, and the donkey’s movement is as startlingly likelife; 
opposed to these is the statuesque calm of the Virgin wrapped 
in the consciousness of her exalted state. Rembrandt alone 
could have come nearer to dramatic truth, or rather would 
have penetrated a litde deeper into the spirit of his actors. But 
on the plane he chooses Rubens misses nothing. And no less 
perfect is the setting: the gloom of the wood from which the 
Holy Family are emerging, the shimmer of moonlight on the 
water and the contrasting warm light from the angel’s torch. 
All this is suggested with an incredible economy of means by a 
few unerring indications here and there, and yet the illusion is 
complete. And all this precise observation, this close contact 
with familiar appearances, is somehow conciliated with a rare 
poetic elevation of style. Our attention is never called aside by 
the impertinent attraction of imitative realism, of mere veri¬ 
similitude. All these vivid details are kept in their place; they 
do not break that harmonious flow of rhythm, that easy, 
measured utterance, which mark a great style, and which 
prompt the imagination to a mood of elevated detachment. It 
is just here that Rubens reaps the advantages of his double 
artistic ancestry. He has by birthright that Flemish immediacy 
of contact with life, and he has acquired the Italian conception 
of a detached and contemplative vision of form, and grasps its 
universal principles. 

We must turn now to the portraits. The masteroiece of por¬ 
traiture at Burlington House was in my opinion this picture of 
Yrsselius (Fig. 46), done just after the Abbot’s death from 
drawings executed just before. Rubens probably knew his sitter 
well, as he owed to him one of his most important com- 
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missions. Certainly he rarely painted a portrait with such in¬ 
timacy of feeling, such penetrating discernment. It is a proof of 
Rubens’s extraordinary visual memory that without the living 
model before him he could give so precise a notion of the 
tremulous flaccidity of the old ecclesiastic’s flesh—even to the 
want of control of the muscles of the mouth; and he has given, 
too, all the distinction and refinement of character that still 
dominates the failing physique. Compare this with John van 
Eyck’s Canon and one sees how much is gained by the more 
detached vision of the later artist. For here that surprising 
realism of texture does not, as in van Eyck, impede our grasp of 
the whole. It takes its place, and only its due subordinate place, 
in the design. Even more strongly than the quality of the flesh 
we feel the delicate forcefulness of the bony structure of head 
and hands. Miraculous as the detail is, it does not conceal the 
more fundamental characteristics of form. 

A very different mood obtains in his dashing portrait of 
Legaiiez, the Spanish envoy to The Hague, against whom 
Rubens was pitted in a diplomatic struggle between England, 
France, Spain and the Low Countries. In that affair all Rubens’s 
carefully laid plans for peace were ruined by the instructions 
which Leganez brought from Spain. But Rubens was too 
much of a great gentleman to let this interfere with his personal 
relations, too keen a salesman to let it lose him a commission. 
That he had no great opinion of this type we may guess, but 
he has given him the advantages, such as they are, of the self- 
conscious importance of a Spanish grandee. If there is a touch 
of irony it lies in the extreme interest which he has shown in 
the armour, but then, from the gentleman’s appearance, one 
guesses that the point was lost on him. 

It is in his landscapes that Rubens shows most clearly the 
freshness of his oudook and the flexibility of his style. For here 
he was breaking new ground. In landscape he stakes out a 
claim that it required centuries to exploit fully. 

In The Timber Waggon (Northbrook collection) is the general 
idea of almost all that the eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century school of landscape accomplished in England; all, 
that is, until Constable started impressionism. And in another 
small work at Burlington House he is seen rivalling Constable 
himself, going almost beyond him and hinting at Renoir. 
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And mark, it is not merely Rubens’s alertness to new im¬ 
pressions and new aspects of nature but his power straight away 
to give these an adequate pictorial interpretation: to transmute 
them into the key of great style. It is no mere imitation—it is 
not at all analogous to the venture of Pol de Limbourg which 
implied little but imitative facility. Rubens not only looks at 
what had escaped the artist’s regard up to then, he both looks 
and discovers the plastic and pictorial interpretation, which is 
a very different matter. 

Doubtless every sensitive spirit since the beginning of human 
life has been moved by such a still moonlight night (as Lord 
Melchett’s collection shows), but the actual visual sensations lie 
so far outside the range of the painter’s scale that the problem of 
translating them into clear pictorial imagery has baffled almost 
everyone. I doubt if anything at once so evocative of such an 
effect and so coherent a design has ever been discovered even 
by modem landscape painters. It is hard to dismiss so briefly 
such a figure as Rubens, whose character is moreover in many 
ways so puzzling. A great bourgeois gentleman, supremely a 
man of the world, avariciously commercial in all his affairs, 
loving power and domination and yet gifted with the most 
alert sensibility to such spiritual experiences as lay within the 
limits of ordinary successful worldly life. 

But above all comes his power to turn all such experiences 
into easy harmonious pictorial expression. In its spontaneous 
ease of movement, its adaptability to almost any material, that 
gift is in painting curiously like Shakespeare’s in poetry. 
Where they differ is in the vastly deeper and rarer experiences 
to which Shakespeare was sensitive. It is no wonder that 
Rubens dominated his age. No wonder that Vandyck was con¬ 
tent to be his impeccable pupil, his best substitute. Vandyck’s 
was a pliant nature, without inner conviction or grasp of 
reality, liable to all external influences. 

In his fine portrait of Anthon Trieste it is Italy, and Bassano 
in particular, that has given him an unusual force and impetus. 
It is a fine design powerfully realized. 

It was not tm later on when he settled in England that he 
became original. But his originality consisted in abandoning the 
higher purposes of painting and directing himself to a kind of 
superior millinery. His taste in millinery is exquisite, he is the 
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inventor of new combinations of the politest, most distin¬ 
guished harmonies. But his harmonies are those of nicely 
assorted silks and satins, they create no world of their own, they 
remain decorative schemes upon the wall. His was the most 
discreetly courtierlike, the most politely subservient art that 
had yet been created. His images satisfied the vanity of his 
sitters but did not venture to compete with their own forceful 
personalities. With infinite discretion he stays in the back¬ 
ground. His pictures are the last perfection of furniture for the 
drawing-rooms of the great. 

Jordaens was a very different matter. One can hardly esti¬ 
mate the force of character which he must have exercised to 
free himself from the dominant attraction of his master Rubens. 
That he did so at whatever cost is almost a tide to greatness. 

His gifts were so remarkable that we should speak and think 
of him more often, were he not always a litde in the shade cast 
by Rubens’s vast figure. And yet he is very distinct. He is at once 
more crudely provincial and more Italianate than Rubens. 

Those of you who have read Till Eulenspiegel will remember 
how, through all the tragic sufferings of the struggle with Spain 
and the Inquisition, the Flemish persisted in a kind of poetical 
glorification of good cheer, almost one might say of gluttony. 
Gluttony is too ugly a word, but the Flemish appetite was too 
robust for Epicureanism. It is the poetry of Flemish goinfrerie, 
since we have no exact word for it, which Jordaens celebrates 
in so many of his compositions where even the colour takes 
on a kind of luscious ripeness and juiciness. 

Jordaens reverts as much as it was possible at such a period 
to the opposition of pure local colours. Whilst Rubens goes 
forward and anticipates the chromatic discoveries of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Jordaens looks back to primitive practice. 

This contrast came out particularly in the imposing and 
radiant Burgomaster of Diest and his Wife, which held its own 
even in the good company of the large gallery at Burlington 
House. The sonority and richness of these reds and blacks and 
the notes of intense blue-green were almost too cruel to Van- 
dyck’s Whistlerian arrangements. One feels that there was the 
possibility of malice in Jordaens’s jovial sympathy. He is sym¬ 
pathetically humorous about the expansive and expanded haus- 
frau, but nis humour turns a little bitter over the pretentious 
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husband who has managed to get himself made Burgomaster 
and will not let anyone forget it. 

Jordaens keeps, then, much of his native quality, its imme¬ 
diacy, its love of the concrete and particular, but strangely 
enough there is another strain in his genius. At times his 
Baroque designs are grotesquely exuberant and even vulgar, 
but at others he aims at a more subtle, more austere architec¬ 
ture of form than Rubens. The Pan and Syrinx in Brussels is an 
admirable instance. Here, for all the grossness of individual 
types, the general quality of the design comes very near in its 
restraint and simplicity to the great Italians. 

A few other artists of the seventeenth century remain to be 
noticed shortly. Teniers, whose name once loomed much 
larger than it does now, was not seen at his best, though one 
picture, the large Landscape with Reapers cutting Corn, showed 
how genuine and original he could be at times. The disposition 
of the forms in which rectangular shapes predominate shows 
a daring simplicity of statement which reminds one of Poussin. 
Like that artist’s Ruth and Boaz in the Louvre, it was an expres¬ 
sion of a reaction from the florid exuberance of Baroque design 
to a more austere architectural planning. 

Sieberechts shows another strange excursion from the normal 
idiom of the day. His landscape with a peasant woman, a 
child and cows seemed prophetic of that kind of photographic 
realism which we generally suppose to have been one of the 
most deplorable inventions of the nineteenth century. 

But one other artist, Adriaen Brouwer, made a vivid im¬ 
pression. Though Flemish by birth he worked in Holland, and 
his temperament seems to have inclined him to accept the 
Dutch rather than the distinctively Flemish pictorial idiom. 

Italian influence came later to Holland than to Belgium and 
never predominated as it had there. No artist of anything like 
Rubens’s power took up the Italian conception of design. The 
result was that the Dutch developed a Baroque tradition of 
their own. It was one in which litde attention was paid to any 
a priori rhythmic schemes such as haunt Rubens’s art. Rhythm 
indeed was attained, but rather by a delicately sensitive inter¬ 
pretation of actual scenes, by a nice choice of the quantities 
enclosed in die frame, by a subde evaluation of spatial values 
and by an exquisite feeling for tone and colour. It gave expres- 
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sion to a penetrating and profound interpretation of actual 
vision rather than the power so marvellously shown by Rubens 
and Jordaens of embodying, by reference to actual vision, an 
a priori scheme. 

Brouwer is typical of this alternative Dutch conception of 
design. He is a stranger to mythology, whether Christian or 
pagan. His imagery is limited to the scenes of daily life. He 
found his inspiration in the low life of Dutch wayside inns, in 
scenes of drunken conviviality or drunken brawls, but his in¬ 
terpretation of these familiar events, though it may well have 
satisfied the most naive curiosity by its precise verisimilitude, 
conforms to much higher demands of the imagination. His 
figures for all their vivid likeness to the most vulgar reality 
have the mark of a great style. Clever and incisive though the 
detail is, it is always held in subordination to the necessities of 
formal harmony. His figures have that broad simplicity of con¬ 
tour, that easy rhythmical movement of planes which distin¬ 
guishes the greatest art. Whether Michelangelo, could he have 
seen them, would have stopped to look beneath the uncon¬ 
genial pretext, I doubt, but had he done so, he would have 
recognized that Brouwer was not ignorant of that melody of 
form which he adored. And Brouwer vies with Rubens in the 
alert readiness of his sensibility. The little landscape lent by the 
Louvre to the exhibition proves this. The drunken peasants 
reeling home from the tavern through the wood form, for 
his strangely tempered imagination, an integral part of the 
poetical mood which emerges from this intimate record of a 
moment when the evening light transforms the banal realities 
of everyday life. Almost everything that Brouwer did has this 
rare quality of imaginative interpretation. When we reflect that 
he died at about thirty years of age, we have to count him 
among the most gifted of Flemish artists. 

. I fear that by now I have tried your patience to its utmost 
limit. I can now make amends in only one way, that of sparing 
you a peroration. 




Reflections on British Painting 




H owever valuable patriotism may be in certain fields of 
human activity, there are others from which it should be 
rigorously excluded. And assuredly one of those is art-history 
and the critical appreciation of works of art. Even the historian 
of his country’s political development should endeavour to dis¬ 
count his patriotic bias, but we tend to judge his failure to do 
so with a certain leniency because his very subject-matter is so 
deeply tinged with patriotic feeling. But in die art-historian 
such a failure of detachment is far less excusable since the artist’s 
allegiance is towards an ideal end which has nothing to do with 
the boundaries between nations. 

Moreover, patriotic feeling, when it affects the art-historian, 
shows itself always at once futile and ridiculous. Some of you 
may remember the Exhibition of French Primitives in Paris 
nearly thirty years ago. One or two injudicious French writers 
took advantage of that occasion to attempt to prove a French 
origin for the art of the van Eycks, and through them to lay 
claim to the glories of Flemish art. Alas! the stubbornness of 
facts proved their undoing, and no one to-day would deny that 
Belgium was a greater focus of pictorial art in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury than France. And now to-day we can witness a similar 
attempt, but on a much grander scale and with more sublime 
disregard of evidence. 

One of our greatest authorities on the art of early civilization 
was invited the other day to speak at an art-historical congress 
in Germany. In the invitation he was asked to bear in mind that 
the aim of the conference was to make known the fact that all 
the greatest art of the world had a Germanic origin. You must 
forgive this preamble, but I wanted to prepare you for the fact 
that I am not going to try to make out, what I believe would 
be an impossible case, though one which would give us all 
great satisfaction, namely, that Great Britain has been one of 
the great artistic centres of the world; that the British are 
by race and culture peculiarly gifted for creation in the visual 
arts. 

For we know when we think of names like Giotto, Raphael, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Velazquez, that we are speaking of a class 
of artists to which no English painter can possibly be supposed 
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to belong. Even when we think of Poussin, Watteau, Ingres, 
Degas, we could only suggest one or two names as com¬ 
parable; while Spain, Holland and Belgium have each one 
name that we cannot parallel. And in sculpture our position is 
even less satisfactory. If we were suddenly asked to mention a 
great English sculptor there is no name of sufficient resonance 
to rise instantly to our minds. 

No, let us recognize straight away that ours is a minor school. 
But that does not mean that it is not intensely interesting, that 
it does not merit the most sympathetic and patient appreciation, 
that it has not its specific qualities, unlike those of all other 
schools, which it would be a great loss to miss or misunder¬ 
stand. That, then, is the task which I have tried to fulfil, taking 
advantage of the great opportunity which the Exhibition at 
Burlington House offers to gain a wider and more general view 
of the whole field. I have, to the best of my abilities, brought 
to it a fresh and open mind, revising as well as I could any past 
impressions gained by narrower and more partial surveys. 

First, then, let me rapidly survey the Exhibition as a whole, 
noting the more salient characteristics. 

When I consider, then, the greatness of British civilization as 
a whole, its immense services to humanity in certain directions 
—in pure science and in political and economic thought— 
above all, when I consider its sublime achievements in literature 
—when I consider this magnificent record I have to admit sadly 
that British art is not altogether worthy of that civilization. 
Again and again, as it seems to me, British artists have failed to 
recognize the responsibilities of their calling; again and again 
they have sacrificed to the demands of their contemporary 
public what was meant for posterity and mankind at large. 
There has been in this country a low standard of artistic con¬ 
science. We have nothing that corresponds to the moral sub¬ 
limity, the disinterested detachment of the great French artists 
of the nineteenth century. There has been among British artists 
a lack of that spiritual torment, that anxious effort which in die 
lives of the greatest artists forces them always to wrestle with 
new problems, to probe more and more deeply into the pos¬ 
sible implications of the visual world. There is among us a cer¬ 
tain easy-going complacency and indifference to the things of 
the spirit which has attacked even some of our most highly 
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gifted artists and prevented them from achieving all their latent 
possibilities. 

I shall have to try to substantiate this later on, but at the very 
outset one suspicious fact will have been apparent to any visitor 
at Burlington House, namely, the ominous preponderance of 
the portrait over all other kinds of picture, tne absence of any 
serious attempts at complicated constructions in figure design 
combined with an almost total absence of the nude figure, and 
almost equally symptomatic, perhaps, the absence of still-life 
paintings. 


Now with regard to portraiture—no doubt some of the 
greatest works of art in the world are portraits, but they are 
very rarely the work of portrait painters. Raphael’s two or 
three superb portraits were by-products of his far wider activi¬ 
ties; Titian could never have painted his Charles V if he had not 
also done his great figure compositions; Rembrandt’s greatest 
portraits were done when he had so far failed as a portrait 
painter that scarcely anyone would sit to him but himself. To 
cultivate the portrait exclusively or even mainly is a perilous 
thing for an artist, because it becomes almost part of his duty to 
sacrifice something of aesthetic necessities to non-aesthetic 
demands. 

But this preponderance of the portrait in the British school 
gives us also a hint that we should be wrong to explain our 
shortcomings in the visual arts merely by blaming the artists. It 
is, we must suppose, rather some failure in our culture as a 
whole, whereby our governing classes, who alone have exer¬ 
cised patronage in the past, have been led to adopt a con¬ 
temptuous and unimaginative attitude towards the visual arts— 
so mat the typical English patron came to regard the artist 
merely in his capacity of ministering to his desire for prestige, 
by painting images of himself and lus family. He might, in die 
same way, call in the landscape painter to celebrate his ancestral 
home and its park—for topographical demands underlie our 
landscape as much as portraiture our figure art. 

And why, you may wonder, do I regard the absence of still- 
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life as so symptomatic? Well, the still-life is for post-Renais- 
sance art a kind of acid test of the passion for disinterested and 
contemplative vision. It is the proof that the artist is so pre¬ 
occupied with purely visual values that he can dispense with 
any other raison d’etre for his picture. 

And this consideration brings me straight to what I believe 
is the fundamental issue. It is the issue between a visual plastic 
art and a descriptive conceptual art. This may well seem to you 
to be a mere detail of technique out of which I am trying to 
make a fundamental principle. And if you should think thus 
you will have plenty of authorities to back you. For instance, 
Mr. Read, in a most interesting r&umd of English art in the 
Burlington Magazine, says: ‘The technical quest that began 
with Giotto and Masaccio simply did not, and it might be said 
could not, enter into the plastic consciousness of an English 
artist.’ 

I feel here that we should amend ‘plastic consciousness’ to 
‘pictorial consciousness’ since the whole issue at stake is that of 
a plastic feeling in pictorial expression. Mr. Read must forgive 
me, too, if I here stress the words ‘technical quest’ unduly, but 
it helps to make clear my point, which is that this plastic con¬ 
sciousness is of prime importance in the spiritual value of visual 
art For the power to see and feel plastic form is almost a 
measure of an artist’s power to free himself from the interests 
of ordinary life and attain to an attitude of detachment in 
which the spiritual significance of formal relations becomes 
apparent. 

Let us take the case of a man’s head. In ordinary life our needs 
and interests compel us to pay great attention to the play of 
features, but there is nothing to induce us to look at the head as 
a whole, and, in consequence, very few people ever see such a 
thing. It is only when a man is strangely preoccupied with 
visual values that he takes in the form of a head as a whole. To 
do this demands, then, a more detached contemplative attitude 
to life. 

But I would base my contention for the importance of plastic 
feeling in painting on the observed fact that, with the possible 
exception of Jan van Eyck, all the greatest masters of painting 
have used the central European idiom of painting which is 
based on a spatial and plastic imagination. That is why both the 
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early Flemish and the English schools are in the main provincial 
schools ignorant of the central European idiom. 1 

Now I do not mean to say that no British artists attain to 
plastic pictorial form, but rather that it does not seem to come 
to them easily or naturally. Their art is primarily linear, descrip¬ 
tive and non-plastic. 


In the Gothic period England was known all over Europe for 
the beauty and perfection of its embroidery. So celebrated was 
this that it went by the name of Opus Anglicanum. Such English 
embroidered copes are still treasured in various cathedrals all 
over the Continent. 2 

This was, of course, essentially an art of flat masses and 
marked outlines—its beauty depending on the patterns made 
by the contours, the quality of its texture and the delicacy 
and variety of the colour. It is, I think, of some significance 
that English art owed its early celebrity to this craft of flat 
embroidery. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries England un¬ 
doubtedly had a school of painting, though comparatively 

1 Anyone who is not familiar with this distinction can gain an idea of it 
by looking at Raphael's St. Catheritie in the National Gallery and going 
from there to Jan van Eyck’s portrait of John Amolfini and his Wife in die 
Flemish room. When we look at the Raphael we are made so immediately 
and vividly aware of the whole bulk and volume of the body and of the 
head and of their relations to one another that we can in imagination feel 
all round the figure; we realize how the inclination of the surface at one 
point would change as we passed our hand over the figure. 

Before the van Eyck, though we judge that solid three-dimensional forms 
are represented, we have no such vivid sense of their volume; we pass 
rather at once to die details of the features and of the dress and of all the 
objects in the room. Van Eyck describes shapes accurately, mainly by their 
limiting contours. In Raphael the sense of the shape is present to the mind 
throughout, and not merely at the boundaries. 

2 It is only fair to state that the English sculptors of Nottingham also had 
a European reputation for their small reliefs of religious subjects like the 
Stations of the Cross in alabaster. But we must suppose that the chief attraction 
was the beauty of their material; for with a few exceptions these are so crude 
in modelling, so confused in design, that they bring to our minds the con¬ 
soling thought that bad commercial art is not limited to our own age. 
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little remains of it. The altarpiece from Thomham Parva 
at the Exhibition is perhaps the most perfect example that sur¬ 
vives. This, like the arts of miniature painting and glass work, 
was essentially linear. 

But by the fifteenth century the English painters had no 
native style. They followed Flemish originals, for by this time 
the pre-eminence of Flemish painting in Northern Europe was 
completely established. 

As I have said, Flemish painting was, compared with that of 
Italy, essentially a flat descriptive art, but none the less its literal 
imitation of nature had led the Flemish artists to take note of 
changes in light and shade—to give some modelling and relief 
to their heads. But their English disciples were too much 
wedded to line to follow them in this. The portrait of Margaret 
Beaufort in the National Portrait Gallery gives an example of 
this. Here the artist leans heavily on his linear contours and 
almost suppresses the modelling. 


In the sixteenth century Holbein came to England, bringing 
with him a much more highly developed pictorial tradition 
with a much fuller sense of plastic relief. In the Portrait of a 
Young Man (Fig. 47), though there is very little light and shade, 
the treatment of the contour is such as to create a vivid sense of 
the volume of the figure and its situation in the picture space. 
Holbein himself was a supreme master of linear design; he could 
draw patterns for embroidery and jewellery as no one else, but 
he never entirely sacrificed the plastic feeling for form to that, 
and in his early work he modelled in full light and shade. Still, 
it was not difficult to him to adapt himself somewhat to the 
English fondness for flat linear pattern. Particularly in his royal 
portraits, e.g! Lord Spencer’s portrait of Henry VIII, we find an 
insistence on the details of the embroidered patterns of the 
clothes and the jewellery, which is out of key with the careful 
modelling of hands and face. 1 

Now, if we look at the English Copy of Holbein’s Edward VI 

1 My own impression is that this peculiarity is the explanation of the 
heraldic flatness of the much-discussed Castle Howard portrait of Henry VIII. 
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in the National Portrait Gallery, we find that the image is com¬ 
pletely flattened out—it is reduced to the terms of the em¬ 
broiderer’s art with his delight in the patterned beauty of 
line. 

Finally, by Elizabeth’s reign almost all trace of Holbein’s 
plastic feeling was swept away and the English instinct for 
linear description had triumphed completely. We know that 
the Queen herself insisted particularly that there should be no 
shadows on her face, though strangely enough she called this ‘in 
the Italian manner’. At any rate in most Elizabethan portraits 
the embroidered dress is the real subject of the pictures. 


But the English were not left long in peace with their linear 
style. A king as cultured and art-loving as Charles I, one, too, 
who had travelled abroad, was bound to see that Rubens repre¬ 
sented a much higher conception of art than anything we 
possessed, and invited him over. He was followed by Vandyck, 
who came to stay. And although he too could not help feeling 
the influence of die bias of English taste and learned to make his 
images more flady decorative and less powerfully modelled 
than had been his wont, none the less, he set a new standard of 
plastic design, and diis was carried on by Lely, whom we have 
decided, I think righdy, to annex to the English school. Lely 
was not a great artist, but he was thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of three-dimensional plastic design. Though his por¬ 
traits lack psychological subdety and fail to reveal clearly the 
sitter’s individuality, they are firmly and consistendy con¬ 
structed. In the portrait of Nell Gwynn (Fig. 48), for instance, the 
pose is admirably felt, the movement is consistent and har¬ 
monious throughout and we realize clearly the relation of the 
figure to the space. 

We tend to pass over Lely because he does not interest us in 
the personality of his sitters, but from the purely pictorial stand¬ 
point he stands high in our art. I think he understood the prin¬ 
ciples of design, and used them with an ease and assurance that 
very few English painters of subsequent times have equalled. 

Kneller of the next generation carried on the same tradition 
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“-and the portrait of the great Sarah Duchess of Marlborough is 
very firmly designed and modelled—you will find few por¬ 
traits at Burlington House in which the form is grasped as 
surely and easily as it is here. 

An even better idea of the possibilities of English art at this 
moment can be gained by studying the portrait of Lord Tweed- 
dale (Fig. 49) in die National Gallery. Here the head is frankly 
and powerfully modelled; the relief of the eye within its orbit 
is really masterly—it evinces at once mastery and precision. 
Most of the eighteenth-century painters were quite incapable 
of such grasp of form. They had to abandon precision to obtain 
breadth. This indeed is in the great tradition of painting. 

Even so litde known and often feeble an artist as Michael 
Wright shows that at moments he could construct coherendy 
and with a sense of design in depth. 

English art, then, at the end of the seventeenth century 
seemed to have been drawn into the current of the European 
tradition; it had only to develop its own characteristic version 
of that. 

But this period, I feel, marked a tragic crisis in the history 
of English art. It so happened that none of these men who had 
mastered the principles of plastic, pictorial design had any 
marked personality, much less genius. They were competent 
second-rate men with no definite imaginative attitude to life. 
If only the chances of heredity had thrown up one man of out¬ 
standing character; if only we had produced a Poussin, as 
France did, or even a man of less power than he but of distinc¬ 
tive and imposing character, our art might have retained and 
developed mis great tradition. 

In architecture we did indeed have this good fortune. In 
Wren we did produce, as it seems to me, the greatest artistic 
personality of our nation—a man that one can put beside the 
great Italians and perhaps above any of the French. And his 
effect is seen in the noble and consistent tradition of most of 
our eighteenth-century architecture. But in painting our good 
fortune failed us, so that we have no painting at all worthy to 
be put beside that culminating expression of English taste and 
feeling in design which marks the end of the seventeenth and 
the early decades of the eighteenth century. 

For mat grand period when nearly all our architecture and 
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applied art showed supreme distinction and a quite specifically 
English tact and delicacy of taste—for that period, I say, we 
have nothing in painting better than Hogarth. 


And is that not enough? you will perhaps ask. I think not. I 
do not think that English society had, at that moment, the 
painter it deserved and that it would have known how to 
appreciate and value. The trouble lay, I think, in Hogarth’s 
character. He was essentially what the French so conveniently 
call primaire, i.e. a man whose limited and reach-me-down 
culture gives him a ready answer to any problem, who becomes 
dogmatic, narrow-minded, positive and self-satisfied. The Eng¬ 
lish aristocracy of the period had a very genuine interest in 
the fine arts and in literature. They were exercising enlight¬ 
ened patronage in the architecture and fittings of their coun¬ 
try houses and were deeply interested in the old masters. 
Hogarth, with his superficial common sense, his fundamental 
Philistinism, saw nothing but affectation in this and denounced 
it with his accustomed vehemence. Turning his back on the 
cultured world, he made an appeal, through his engravings, to 
a less sophisticated public. But he saw that the only art that 
would attract them must tell a story with rather crude insist¬ 
ence, and thus he turned almost entirely to illustration. 

I think this may perhaps explain what strikes one as 
strangely paradoxical in Hogarth’s work. For his special quality 
as an artist, his authentic gift seems to be in flat contradiction to 
his work as an illustrator. As an illustrator he seems to me 
crude, over-emphatic and heavy-handed, without any of the 
sharp psychological insight which might give his work value. 

Whereas, as a pure painter his most marked character is a 
delicate, silvery tonality, with a peculiar fugitive, vaporous 
quality as of a clumsy but more discreet Fragonard. The 
Staymaker, for instance, is almost Whistlerian in its vaporous 
evanescent quality—its mere hints and suggestions of form: 
and the colour is, if anything, over-subtle and restrained. In the 
best of his finished pictures—in some of the Marriage h la Mode 
—something of this beauty and delicacy of tone survives. But 
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the necessities of story-telling too often obscure this by reason 
of Hogarth’s overcharged detail. We must go then to his 
sketches to realize Hogarth’s finer qualities. In the well-known 
Shrimp Girl of the National Gallery there is a delightful fresh¬ 
ness and spontaneity of touch. Hogarth’s drawings show how 
superficial his sense of form was, but such first indications of 
the general form as he there lays in with a flowing brush are 
very felicitous. 

For Hogarth was a bom painter in the strict and limited sense 
of the word; he had the art of a vigorous direct statement and a 
feeling for the density and richness of his material. He had a 
painter’s sensual feeling for the material texture. Morever, 
without being a great colourist he had easy command of the 
harmonies which distinguish the Queen Anne period—those 
tender and rather muted harmonies which survive in die stuffs 
and painted objects of art of the period—harmonies based on 
warm greens, browns, dull yellows and faded rose. 

These gifts were quite sufficient to give great charm to such 
portraits as the Mrs. Salter which is in the National Gallery. It is 
true that there is not much character in the head—his contem¬ 
poraries complained of diis want in him—but it is extremely 
pleasant in tone and colour and in the fat, buttery quality of 
his pigment. 

The face is well modelled, though, as usual with him, the 
eyes arc out of tone and do not stay in their place. But the con¬ 
struction of the figure is by no means firm. Hogarth puts us 
off here with the pleasant and crisp handling of his flounces, 
but fails to convey any certain grasp of the underlying form. 
This lacks the vigorous construction of Kneller’s Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

In his portrait of The Garricks at Windsor Hogarth did 
achieve a fairly successful design of two figures, not without a 
certain effort towards a feeling for recession and depth, although 
even more there the uncertainty of his grasp of plastic form is 
apparent. 

In all his work the drawing is lacking in sensitiveness. He 
defines his shapes in full, rounded curves which repeat them¬ 
selves monotonously throughout. It was an easy and effective 
convention for form which tended to become a commonplace 
of eighteenth-century drawing. We find it further exaggerated 
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in the roly-poly handwriting of Rowlandson. No one with /i 
passionate interest in form could have been contented with it. 
But when we have made all reservations, such pictures as these 
merit our admiration for their solid painter-like quality. 

But Hogarth’s pictorial feeling, sound enough when he dealt 
with a single volume, was utterly at fault when it came to the 
treatment of a group of figures and their relation to the picture 
space. 

Thus, in the picture of Lord George. Graham in his Cabin, 
whilst each figure is fairly solid and well understood, they are 
grouped with an extraordinary want of feeling for formal rela¬ 
tions. The figures are simply strung out across the canvas as 
though Hogarth were making a catalogue. And as though that 
were not bad enough, he actually makes the intervals almost 
exactly equal. The most elementary understanding of com¬ 
position would have prevented such a proceeding. 

Here we have to get what pleasure we can from the illus¬ 
tration. And that certainly has a certain charm, for here 
Hogarth, having no satirical intention, conveys to us a certain 
humorous enjoyment of the quaintness of the scene and the 
oddities of the persons. 

But when Hogarth is on his moral high horse, castigating the 
vices and follies of mankind, this humorous quality disappears. 
His attitude is too one-sided and too predetermined for him to 
see deeply into character. Perhaps the gesture of the lady in 
ecstasy over the beauty of a piece of china in Taste in High Life 
is almost as well hit off as any, but the man is too merely 
a puppet to make it interesting what he is or does. This seems 
to show also that in such pictures Hogarth has no interest 
whatever in his design. He merely puts down his personages 
as they occur to his mind without regard to their relations 
in the design. There is no organization, no combination into 
larger groups. Here, for instance, only an extreme insensitive¬ 
ness to such relations would have tolerated the sharp, cutting, 
narrow triangle left between the maid’s and her mistress’s 
dresses. Hogarth was too much amused by inventing the elabor¬ 
ate and rather grossly comic symbolism which you can decipher 
in the background to pay attention to such thongs. 

Even in what is regarded by some of Hogarth’s admirers as 
his masterpiece, The Levie in The Rake’s Progress (Fig. 50) in 
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die Soane Museum, we find nearly as much indifference to 
formal relations. For here, too, the figures succeed one another 
across the stage at almost equal intervals; there is no attempt to 
build up bigger units by grouping and organization—each 
figure is seen separately. In short there is no focus of vision. 
And again in the light and shade there is no attempt to modu¬ 
late the accent. It falls equally on all the actors in the fore¬ 
ground. Nor does this seem to me to show any profound 
psychological insight. The dancing master and the dun are both 
crudely exaggerated types. Only perhaps in the vacuous good 
nature of the Rake himself does Hogarth get a little deeper. 

In relation to this it may be of interest to remind you of 
what Pope said of Hogarth: 

How I want thee , humorous Hogarth! 

Thou , I hear , a pleasant rogue art. 

Were but you and I acquainted , 

Every monster should be painted; 

You should try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools; 

Draw the beasts as I describe them; 

Form their features while I gibe them; 

Draw them like , for I assure ye 
You will need no car catura; 

Draw them so that we may trace 
All the Soul in every face . 1 

That, however, is what Hogarth could not do. He lacked 
altogether the detachment and fineness of observation for that. 
He had nothing of the subtlety of true comedic painting such as 
we find in Rembrandt, Terborgh and Chardin. He was a 
propagandist for morals, and the propagandist never even 
wants to discover the truth; he is in too great a hurry to make 
his case against the fools and the wicked, having, as a rule, no 
idea how like the fools and the wicked are to the wise and good. 

1 Churchill’s well-known lines throw a different light on the value of 
Hogarth’s company: 

Oft have I known thee , Hogarth , weak and vain , 

Thyself the idol of thy awkward strain , 

Through the dull measure of a summer’s day , 

In phrase most vile t prate long, long hours away f 
Whilst friends with friends all gaping sit , and gaze 
To hear a Hogarth babble Hogarth’s praise. 
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Hogarth’s weapon is heavy caricature and also an elaborate- 
symbolism which is ingenious enough and sometimes amusiWg 
in its grossness. 

Hogarth is said to have been influenced by Jan Steen. It is 
a thousand pities that he did not study him with a little more 
intelligence. He might then have learnt that it was possible 
to do a comedy of life and at the same time create a beautiful 
and consistent design. The comparison shows you at once how 
much is gained by organizing the groups, by uniting them 
together by leading lines, and by an imaginative grasp of the 
spatial relations of the volumes. Compared with the con¬ 
summate pictorial science of this, Hogarth’s compositions are 
puerile. Jan Steen, of course, is also interested in the psycho¬ 
logical aspect of life, but his comedy is far more telling in that 
he shows no parti pris . This is much nearer to Pope’s ideal of 
showing the soul in every face. 

One could not expect of a man like Hogarth that he should 
see that the moral virtues of sincerity and persistency, necessary 
to produce a good picture, even if it is only a still-life, are rarer 
and more valuable, in the long run, than those required to 
damn the sins one is not inclined to. 

In fact, one cannot help wishing that he had paid more atten¬ 
tion to cultivating his own very genuine gifts as a painter and 
less to improving other people. For I think his influence on 
British art has been bad upon the whole. It has tended to sanc¬ 
tion a disparagement of painting as a pure art—has tended to 
make artists think that they must justify themselves by convey¬ 
ing valuable, or important, or moral ideas. Watts in die later 
nineteenth century afforded a pathetic illustration of this ten¬ 
dency—nor has it ceased to operate to-day. It has obscured the 
truth that art has its own specific function, that it conveys 
experiences which are sui generis, not to be defined or valued by 
anything outside—experiences which have immense, but quite 
inexplicable, value to those who are sensitive to them—ex¬ 
periences closely analogous to those conveyed by music. 
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. Whilst we are on die subject of illustration let us turn to 
Zoffany, a very much smaller personality than Hogarth and 
less gifted by nature, but fortunately not obsessed by any idea 
of the importance of his message to mankind. As a result, his 
pictures give us a delightful insight into eighteenth-century life. 
Zoffany has no axe to grind, no thesis to prove. He just looked 
at the spectacle of the life around him with naive, uncritical 
enjoyment and recorded his feeling in a simple, straightfor¬ 
ward, unaffected manner. Even though he has no psychological 
acumen, simply because he has no parti pris, he brings us into 
easy contact with that vanished world. 

The picture of The Garricks entertaining Dr. Johnson on the 
Lawn of their Villa (Fig. 52) is a charming little comedy of 
manners of the time, and Zoffany has such a childlike enjoy¬ 
ment in everything, he is so genially humorous about the 
people, so pleased by the tranquillity of the landscape, that the 
picture has something of the air of a primitive painting—it re¬ 
minds one of the shepherds and meadows of a Fouquet 
miniature or some predella picture by Paolo di Giovanni. 

Zoffany never aimed very high: he was contented with a 
simple prose style—but he never lets us down, and in The 
Clandestine Marriage, a scene from the contemporary stage, he 
achieved a minor masterpiece with its rich, firm pigment and 
luminous colouring. 


Returning now to chronological order—the next consider¬ 
able painter after Hogarth was RichardWilson. His early por¬ 
trait and figure painting is curious and not unpleasant, but so 
wooden in touch that one cannot wonder that he abandoned it 
for landscape. 

AH through the eighteenth century the landscapes of Claude 
enjoyed a great popularity with tne cultured aristocracy of 
England, which accounts for so many of his masterpieces being 
still in this country. Young noblemen who made the grand 
tour brought back with them memories of the luminous tran¬ 
quillity, the Virgilian suavity of Italian landscape, and it was 
through Claude’s pictures and the Palladian country houses 
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which they built, that they sought to recapture the poetry and 
romance of their youth. Even when the Gothic had begun to 
give a new direction to romantic day-dreaming, they did not 
altogether abandon their love for Italy, and we find in Turner 
how curiously the two feelings could be blended together. No 
wonder, then, that certain artists shared in feelings which were 
so marked a characteristic of English sentiment of the day. Now 
this feeling was essentially bound up with poetical allusions and 
reminiscences, and it was towards the evocation of these feel¬ 
ings that the artists naturally strove. So they went to Claude 
and Poussin almost exclusively for that quality in their work, 
for the overtones of their vision rather than for the vision itself. 
They tried to skim off from their design just these poetic 
evocations without attempting to construct a landscape as they 
had. Wilson is the great type of this genre, and in his study of 
the classic landscape painters he made the same kind of mistake 
as we shall see Reynolds did later on—the mistake of thinking 
that you can imitate a final result without understanding the 
underlying processes. 

In some of Wilson’s pictures you will find as many pic¬ 
turesque moments as would have sufficed Poussin for several 
compositions, all brought together in a single design. But thus 
they become too effective, too picturesque, and in between, the 
design tends to break down and become insignificant, as though 
the artist had nothing definite to say. 

This it is, I think, that prevents Wilson from being more 
than a very sympathetic minor figure—a painter whom one 
would like to admire more whole-heartedly than one can. His 
landscapes proclaim at once their classic calm, their mood of 
tranquil reverie; we are attracted at once by their wide spaces 
of sky, their distant sunlit clouds and the deep shade of their 
trees, but, alas! they do not hold up to their promise, and 
gradually as their emptiness of content, their merely scenic 
quality, make themselves felt the charm evaporates. They will 
not bear prolonged contemplation. One dreads to find out too 
clearly how the trick is done. 

It is just the other way with Claude himself; what at first 
strikes one as an almost theatrical illusion becomes more and 
more real as you look—those vaporous distances gradually re¬ 
veal all the movements of the terrain; that sky ceases to be a 
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flat slab of rather dull paint and becomes an enfolding dome of 
luminous air; and even those rather absurd temples stand free 
and solid in the luminous space, whilst, alas, Wilson’s receding 
distances resolve themselves into a succession of flat side-scenes 
placed one behind another. His skies—although a luscious pig¬ 
ment replaces Claude’s hard dullness of surface—have no depth; 
there is no structure anywhere; there is no real continuity in 
the transitions from one plane to another. He thinks in terms of 
silhouettes, not of mass and volume. I am sure that Wilson had 
a genuine poetical feeling for landscape, but he tried to get at 
his poetry straight away; he could not wait to let it distil from 
his forms, or rather he never was interested in the forms, as 
such. He never penetrated through the general vague impres¬ 
sion to what underlies it. 

No doubt that vague general feeling for the poetry of a scene 
was genuine, and that he was always open to receive it from 
nature. Often, it is true, before a natural scene he seems to have 
at the back of his mind the kind of picture by Claude or 
Poussin that will, as it were, go bail for nature, will authorize 
and justify the picture to be made from it, but in his Tabley 
House at Burlington House, he was face to face with nature— 
no Claude gave him authority; the motive is all his own. He 
has felt directly the charm of this wide-spreading lawn, bathed 
in afternoon sunlight, and the water and the Htde clump of 
trees. But he had not the feeling for interval which would nave 
given it its full significance; nothing here seems to belong in¬ 
evitably to its place—it is all a little casual and uncertain. It is 
just such a theme as Seurat with his passion for space might 
have treated; but if he had, we should have felt at once mat 
every interval was inevitable, every transition unalterably 
right. 1 Nor is there here any full realization of the receding 
plane; we know by the perspective what distance separates us 
from the house to the left, but that recession is not vividly 
impressed on our imagination. There is no continuous and con¬ 
sistent progression from nearer to farther. And this, I think, is 
by far the best of his works at Burlington House, though it is 

1 In this matter of interval, so capital for the landscape painter, the photo¬ 
grapher can to some extent become an artist. There is at least one photo- 

S pher on the Staff of The Times who seems t* me to have a remarkable 
ing for this quality. 
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by no means the most striking. If you were to come upon a 
series of his landscapes you would certainly feel that my criti¬ 
cisms were unjust, because the first shock of each would be 
entirely agreeable—before each you would feel, what a lovely 
scene! what calm, what tranquillity! how good to be in the 
company of a man who touches that delicate note of reverie! 

Nor do I for a moment deny that all that is to the good so 
far as it goes. But you must not press further—you must not 
ask for hidden harmonies to reveal themselves gradually to your 
prolonged gaze, for deeper formal significances to unfold, little 
by litde, as you may before the great landscape painters, before 
Rubens or Poussin or Cezanne. 


With Reynolds, who comes next in order of time, begins the 
great period of English portraiture. And of him I find it hard 
to speak as I should like. At the very beginning of my career as 
a writer on art I made a critical edition of his Discourses, and 
my study of him led me to regard him with affection for his 
character, with a strong bias in favour of him as a painter, and 
with reverent admiration for him as a critic. That admiration of 
the critic still persists. I still think his Discourses of great value 
for artists, I still think he was one of the few writers who rarely 
talked nonsense about art or strained the expression of his feel¬ 
ings with a view to effect. Looking back on my own work, 
my highest ambition would be to be able to claim that I have 
striven to carry on his work in his spirit by bringing it into line 
with the artistic situation of our own day. 

For what, in effect, Reynolds attempted, what he inculcated 
with persuasive eloquence in his Discourses, was to wean 
British art from its isolation and provinciality and to bring it 
into line with the great European tradition as it had been 
elaborated by the Italians and carried on by Rubens, Rem¬ 
brandt and Velazquez. He tried to check our tendency to be 
satisfied with a superficial and lazy pleasure in trivial anecdote 
and descriptive realism. In short, he was the advocate of plastic 
as opposed to literary art. He tried to show that the deepest 
spiritual experiences which art can communicate are only to be 
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expressed by formal relations, by the manner of painting, and 
not by what is painted. He insisted particularly on die full 
realization of the volumes, advising his pupils to imagine how 
a figure would appear from the back as well as from the front 
presented to the eye, to feel all round it, as it were, and not to 
be content with describing its contour. 

Reynolds looked forward to a great development under the 
fostering care of the Royal Academy in this direction; he 
hoped that British Art would take its place in the European 
tradition and achieve what he called the grand style. 

Alas, this dream was never realized. The next period after 
Reynolds’s death did produce one great plastic designer, Con¬ 
stable, but his relations with the Academy were not of the 
happiest, and it was France, not England, that understood his 
message, while England in the nineteenth century enjoyed a 
veritable debauch of trivial, anecdotic picture-making such as 
the world had never seen before. 

In part this was due to the fact that Reynolds himself con¬ 
fused two things in his doctrine of the grand style. He confused 
plastic design with the expression in terms of plastic design of a 
rather rhetorical attitude to life—a rhetoric which aimed at 
nobility and impressiveness. He identified plastic design too 
much with the post-Raphaelesque and Michelangelesque art of 
the Seicento. And the result of this confusion was that those 
painters who listened to him most attentively—men like Barry 
and Haydon—thought that the grand style could be achieved 
merely by painting vast heroic compositions of empty and in¬ 
flated figures in absurdly rhetorical gestures. And in both cases 
it led to financial ruin, and in Haydon’s case to suicide. This not 
only discredited the grand style, but tended to make artists 
sceptical of any serious aesthetic study whatever and turned 
them back to uie old familiar, easy ways of trivial realism. 

It led, too, to violent disparagement of Reynolds himself, to 
which Cunningham gave voice in a curious passage in his Lives 
of the Painters. He says: 

Barry was a proud artist and a suspicious man.... He followed 
his own ideas in the course he pursued, but probably he reflected 
that he was obeying the reiterated injunctions of Sir Joshua, who, 
constandy, in his public lectures and private counsels, admonished 
all who loved wnat was noble and sublime to study the great 
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masters and labour at the grandstyle. This study had brought 
Barry to a garret and a crust; the neglect of it had spread the 
table of Reynolds with that sluttish abundance which Courtenay 
describes, and put him in a coach with gilded wheels and die 
seasons painted on its panels. 

Now the fact is as true as the implication is false. Reynolds 
evidently realized that he had not the gifts for great figure com¬ 
positions in the manner of the Italians, that he was no Michel¬ 
angelo, nor even a Tiepolo, and that die utmost he could do 
was to give to his portraits a more consistent design and a more 
significant composition. And this brings us back to his work 
as an artist. And here, as I see it, the situation has a peculiar 
irony, for the more familiar one becomes with the works of 
Reynolds, the more one feels that his imposing manner, his air 
of a master, covers a fundamental emptiness. His pictures so 
often proclaim themselves masterpieces at the first blush, only 
to prove their mediocrity when one probes deeper. With a 
very feeble sense of form, Reynolds often seems to insist that 
the empty drawing of an arm and hand is the simplification of 
a great draughtsman. His very scarce drawings are there to 
show how litde of a draughtsman he was, but he bluffs it with 
such apparent candour in his painting that one is tempted to 
take his mastery for granted. In fact he learned to imitate the 
final results of mastery without going through the preliminaries. 

He never quite realized the difficult and painful truth that 
you cannot lie in art successfully. This is true of his drawing, 
and still more of his quality as a painter. He was the victim of a 
very common misunderstanding that certain qualities of paint 
are beautiful in themselves, and that by study and practice we 
can acquire these. Thus with his marvellous critical apprecia¬ 
tion he admired intensely the density and richness of Rem¬ 
brandt’s paste, and he believed that by trying all sorts of tech¬ 
nical dodges, by mixing wax with his pigments, and goodness 
knows what elaborate cookery, he could give this quality to 
his pictures. He failed to see that Rembrandt’s quality is beauti¬ 
ful because it is the perfect Expression of Rembrandt’s personal 
feeling for form. Rembrandt himself did not aim at this 
quality; it came inevitably out of his endeavour to express the 
full complexity and richness of his sense of what was before his 
eyes. It was only became, with his mind fixed on his idea, his 
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hand worked with unconscious freedom that his quality had 
its rhythmic beauty. And so, when Reynolds tries to paint like 
Rembrandt, his laboured and loaded pigment, instead of re¬ 
vealing a profound intuition of form, covers up the absence in 
Reynolds's mind of any firm conviction of form whatever. 
The picture becomes a dish which is all sauce and no meat. 

It would, of course, require at least a whole chapter to 
attempt to substantiate this judgment. It is the position I have 
gradually been forced to, and I must leave it at that. Nor do I 
wish to suggest that Reynolds does not remain, when all this is 
admitted, a very considerable personality in art. He at least took 
his art seriously—he at least set the example of a high standard 
of artistic conscience. He spared no pains to perfect his designs, 
to revise and improve his compositions, and to put into prac¬ 
tice all that he had learned by his critical understanding of the 
older masters. And he had his reward, at least in this, that his 
latest work is in many ways his best. If he lacked spontaneity 
and intuition, he at least had extraordinarily good judgment and 
taste, and his wide culture made him eminendy a man of the 
world, so that in one respect he is unsurpassed. He knew to a 
nicety what the social ambience of each of his sitters was, and 
he is able to convey the feeling of that in his portraits. Each 
belongs to his proper social sphere. 

It was perhaps Vandyck who first emphasized this social 
aspect of portraiture—the great portraits of the Renaissance are 
too purely and too intensely individual to stress that—but 
Vandyck did not distinguish; he tended to give to everyone 
that he painted the same courdy bearing. Reynolds is more 
penetrating and he does not exaggerate, so that when we think 
of the distinction of English society in the eighteenth century, 
of its special note of easy simplicity of manner, its unaffected 
and unconscious dignity, its discretion, it is round Reynolds’s 
portraits that our imagination crystallizes. 

Thus in the portrait of Countess Spencer and her Daughter the 
note is struck to a nicety and the chiaroscuro and placing of 
the figures is in perfect harmony with the idea. Or in the Lady 
Albemarle of the National Gallery, again, we feel intimately 
the kind of life in which such a character was formed, and in 
this, more than usually with Reynolds, the character of the 
woman herself comes out with some precision. For, as a rule, 
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his tendency to lose all precision of form in his effort at breadth 
of handling gives us only a blurred sense of character, though 
we may feel some kind of likeness to be there. 

I think that is true of the Lady Cockburn and Children in the 
National Gallery. But what a triumph of learning the design 
is! I feel sure that almost everything here could be traced to 
some original by Rubens and the Seicento Italians, but how 
skilfully the motives are brought together. It has not the sur¬ 
prise and shock of a fresh discovery in design such as Gains¬ 
borough gives us at times. We feel the effort of calculation, 
but still we must applaud so hard-won a success. 

Reynolds had such tact and good sense that even when he 
feels that rhetoric is called for, the rhetoric is studiously moder¬ 
ate and discreet—not always, I confess, for the Mrs. Siddons at 
Dulwich is an instance of die contrary. But in the Lord Heath- 
field (Fig. 55) at least we have a rhetorical portrait which does 
nothing to shock us. As usual he sees his sitters in their role on 
the stage of life—they are not so much individuals with all their 
contradictions and complexities as actors who come on in their 
own roles. Here no doubt we get some kind of likeness of Lord 
Heathfield, but much more Lord Heathfield as the type of the 
man of action. This is perhaps Reynolds's masterpiece; the 
figure is more surely understood, more consistent in its pose, 
than is usual, and the placing on the canvas is singularly happy. 

As you see, I have chosen only Reynolds’s best work, be¬ 
cause it is more important to feel what it is that he could give 
than when he failed. 

But I must endeavour to show you, by a comparison, what 
I mean when I say that, in spite of his tremendous efforts, 
Reynolds never attained to true plastic feeling. Fundamentally 
his designs are in the flat with an appearance of solidity and 
space which is not supported throughout. In the Portrait of 
Himself (Fig. 53) there is no doubt he had Rembrandt in his 
mind, and it has at first sight a striking appearance of richness 
and depth; but you have only to put a Rembrandt near it to see 
that nothing in Reynolds’s personal vision would have led him 
to this because this is conceived essentially as flat patterns on 
the canvas. The three light accents made by die face and hands 
are beautifully placed on that surface, but the head is made in 
flat light tones against flat dark ones—it has no real bulk, nor 
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has the hand. The folds of his robe are again beautifully calcu¬ 
lated so that the lights and darks make a charming flat pattern, 
but there is no realization of the body beneath. 

And now look at the Rembrandt and see how the first im¬ 
pression is of the bulk and weight of the body and of the head, 
and how exacdy they are related in the picture space. And how 
the drapery really belongs to that body, moulds and reveals it. 
Again, there is no flat light anywhere—at every point Rem¬ 
brandt is creating form in all its plenitude and relief. Reynolds 
made the common mistake of thinking you could get in by the 
back way and make a short cut to the final result. In many 
things you can, but not in art. 


I shall have learned at least one thing from this Exhibition at 
Burlington House. I shall have learned more than ever before 
the consummate beauty and delicacy and the almost unfailing 
genuineness of Gainsborough’s art. For our eighteenth century 
I fedl that he stands in a class apart. 

Unlike Reynolds, who so frequently announces a master¬ 
piece and fails to substantiate the claim, Gainsborough never 
tries to be impressive or noble or dramatic; unlike Reynolds, 
he has no repertory of artistic devices for making a portrait 
interesting; he does not contrive strange effects of chiaroscuro 
to give depth and variety to his composition. He poses the 
model in a good light and paints him as he sees him. But therein 
lies the mystery of his art—Gainsborough’s manner of vision. 
First of all he saw and felt plastically; that is to say, he felt the 
whole body and volume of the figure, felt the intimate con¬ 
nection of each part with all the rest, so that the figure revealed, 
by its poise and movement, that essential unity. He achieved 
that detached, contemplative attitude without which we can 
never seize all the complex relations upon which the plastic 
continuity and integrity of a human figure depend. It is almost 
pathetic to reflect with what labour Reynolds tried to achieve 
this plastic realization of the form and how easily, how instinc¬ 
tively, Gainsborough succeeded. His figures stand before us 
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perfectly realized and clearly detached from their backgrounds, 
and the form is defined with such certainty and ease that Gains¬ 
borough has no need to insist on it anywhere. However much 
it is bathed in light and air, however delicate and fragile it may 
be, its reality and its relation to the space are clearly revealed. 
Indeed, so certain is his grasp of form that he can dispense with 
all those strong contrasts of tone to which artists often have re¬ 
course; he can rely on the faintest indications of a shadow, the 
slightest possible contrasts of colour, widiout endangering the 
solidity of the construction. And yet more, trusting to that in¬ 
fallible surety of his feeling for the larger relations and for the 
essential movement of a figure, he could afford to enter into 
detail without breaking the unity, he could trace with passion¬ 
ate interest the subtler modulations of the surface, give us the 
finest inclinations and variations in the contour of a cheek or 
the modelling of an eye. While Reynolds, fearful of losing hold 
of his broad effect, had to generalize the form, giving a sum¬ 
mary indication of its main character, Gainsborough could be 
almost meticulous in the refinements of his drawing and 
modelling; he could peer and particularize. 

And Gainsborough’s vision is at once so clear and so detached 
from ordinary life that he seems altogether unconscious of the 
categories by which we classify our fellows. If he paints a 
Duchess, no doubt she appears as a Duchess in the picture, but 
Gainsborough never seems to have been conscious of it; he 
gives us living human beings in all the completeness, the 
uniqueness and complexity of their personality, but he does 
nothing to label them at all. 

Reynolds painted manly portraits and womanly portraits 
and childlike portraits—he even painted military and intel¬ 
lectual and aristocratic portraits. Gainsborough paints indivi¬ 
duals and leaves it at that. Sir Walter Armstrong, who has 
written some admirable pages on both Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, says that while Gainsborough excels in women he 
never painted such a manly portrait as Reynolds’s Lord Heath- 
field. The fact is that Gainsborough never even painted his men 
as men or his women as women. He painted individuals; he did 
not underline the fact that they were men or women, or lords 
or ladies, or his own bourgeois daughters. All that comes out 
by the way; he is at no pains to tell us about it. He paints 
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human beings, and he makes them live for us in their particular 
personal characters. But even that is not underlined—it emanates 
from the image as we contemplate it. For it would be a mistake 
to suppose that Gainsborough was intensely preoccupied with 
the psychological aspect of his sitters. He had nothing of the 
intense and penetrating curiosity about the drama of human life 
of a Rembrandt, nor even that half-pathetic, comedic sense 
which animates Watteau’s figures. It is rather that the clarity 
and sincerity of his vision inevitably bring their character be¬ 
fore us. Ana one guesses too that he never dictated a pose to 
his sitters; he let his design and his general conception of the 
picture grow out of whatever appeared most easy and natural 
to them. 

In the portrait of Uvedale Price, Esq. (Fig. 57), for example, 
the composition—very unusual for the time—was evidendy 
suggested to Gainsborough by the very personal way his model 
sat. It was that which gave him the idea for this entirely new 
and spontaneous design in which the rectangles of picture and 
chair-back, re-echoed with variations in the portfolios and the 
drawing which the sitter holds, play so ingeniously around the 
firm set and rectangular mask of the man. And yet it has so 
natural an air that we feel it must have happened so. Perhaps it 
did, but it needed Gainsborough to see how significant it was, 
and to choose so nicely his quantities and relate so beautifully 
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shapes and spaces. 

This, too, is a good instance of Gainsborough’s interest in the 
subdeties of form which causes him to enter with more search¬ 
ing and penetrating an eye than was at all common in the 
eighteenth-century tradition into the minute particulars of his 
sitter’s face and hands. But this detailed precision of form is 
expressed in a touch so flowing and easy, so tremulously sen¬ 
sitive that the details never become insistent—we hardly know 
they are there. The unity and continuity of the forms are what 
strike us: only Gainsborough’s passionate pursuit of the details 
gives to them their satisfying plentitude and richness. 

The feeling which we nave noticed already here, and which 
is so constant with Gainsborough’s portraits, that he must have 
come upon his sitter so quiedy that nothing has been disturbed 
or changed is the consummation of art. It heightens the vitality 
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and naturalness of his figures. We get the illusion that we too 
have come into their presence unobserved and are about to 
meet diem as naturally as if they were alive. There is no feeling 
of the period about his portraits—we are not conscious of the 
hundred and fifty years which separate us. 

And with all that easy simplicity of presentment there is, 
none the less, a mood superadded. However plain and direct a 
statement Gainsborough makes, he can never make it in prose. 
Always there is just that heightening of the emotional pitch 
which makes poetry. His figures are enveloped in an atmo¬ 
sphere which is not quite that of everyday commonplace—as 
Zoffany’s are, for instance. It is transmuted, as though music 
were going on somewhere. That is inherent in Gainsborough’s 
vision—it is not conscious or deliberate or made up. This pecu¬ 
liar, delicately lyrical mood emanates inevitably from almost 
everything that he touched. It is bound up, I think, with his 
rhythmical feeling for form. 

Although, as I say, his sense of form was extremely sure and 
precise, although his vision was clear and in a sense exact, he 
could only state the forms which he perceived in terms of a 
beautifully flowing and continuous rhythm. It is this unbroken 
flowing rhythm, this, as it were, melodious quality in his draw¬ 
ing, which not only binds everything together into an un¬ 
broken unity but communicates a peculiar lyrical quality to his 
imagery. 

And his colour is in perfect accord with this melodious 
quality of his line—indeed it comes almost inevitably out of it, 
because Gainsborough never painted; he always drew. I must 
explain this apparently paradoxical statement. I mean that he 
never used the full possibilities of oil paint, its dense paste, its 
fatness and unctuosity. Rather he used oils as a kind of water¬ 
colour, achieving his forms by laying one thin transparent or 
semi-opaque stroke beside another or letting them overlap. In 
this way he attained a peculiarly fresh, luminous and atmo¬ 
spheric quality which is direcdy expressive of his habitual 
mood. 1 

1 On this point a technical question may be of some interest. The painters 
of the Renaissance and seventeenth century used for their oil-painting a 
medium which was probably almost the same as that originally discovered 
by the van Eycks—it was a medium which allowed of using solid paint with 
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In colour as well as in design Gainsborough allowed the sitter 
to be the inspiration. His alert receptivity to the impression of 
the thing seen gave him thus the power to disregard all the 
usually accepted conventions and make quite new and sur¬ 
prising discoveries. He is one of the few artists at Burlington 
House who give one the shock of delight which comes from 
finding the unexpected resolved into a new harmony which we 
can accept. 

Who but Gainsborough would ever have thought of paint¬ 
ing—as he did in his Captain Wade (Fig. 56)—a bright scarlet 
coat against an intensely luminous pale sky, and relieving the 
head seen in full light against a sky of almost the same tone? 
Indeed, I doubt if anyone else in the eighteenth century except 
perhaps Tiepolo would have dreamed that so luminous a sky 
could be admitted at all into the grave surroundings of a por¬ 
trait. Goya, of course, a little later on might have done this, 
and indeed this portrait seems like an anticipation of him. In 
fact, this notion was strange enough to shock Gainsborough’s 
contemporaries. When it was first exhibited the figure was seen 
entirely against an expanse of sky with a low landscape horizon, 
but the criticisms of what seemed so unlikely a situation led to 
Gainsborough’s revising the design by putting in the building 
to the right with the steps coming down from the house so as 
to give the pretext to the figure that he has just come out 
thence. There can be no doubt, I think, that this is an improve¬ 
ment, for the attraction to the eye of the distant vista to the left 
does require the balance of the greater mass to the right, and 
the whole effect is to give a suggestion of movement to the 
figure which enhances its vitality. 

But nothing in all Gainsborough’s art is more fascinating 

extreme ease and freedom of hand, allowed also of the full range from solid 
white to purely transparent colours such as we see to perfection in Rubais. 
Lely inherited this medium, though he used it differently, and through 
Thornhill it descended to Hogarth. But for some reason neither Reynolds 
nor Gainsborough seems to have possessed it. Reynolds, as we know, was 
perpetually searching for devices which would give him the special quality 
of Rembrandt’s pictures. Gainsborough never attempted to vie with older 
masters. He instinctively discovered a method which was entirely original 
and perfectly adapted to his idea. His quality is perhaps the most beautiful 
of any British painter, and I suspect that he never gave much thought to it. 
It is, like all good quality, beautiful because it expresses perfectly his feeling. 
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than his beginnings when, as a quite untaught boy at Sudbury, 
the passion for landscape came upon him. Landscape, indeed, 
was from beginning to end his true passion. And it is partly 
perhaps because he saw his portraits with the same wide focus 
as landscape, as so essentially an element in a whole scene, that 
his portraits are so original. 

He said that as a boy he had drawn all the picturesque old 
tree trunks and such-like details of the country which he 
covered in his rambles, many of them the prize of truancy from 
school. He owed this successful truancy to his skill in forging 
his father’s handwriting in'letters asking the schoolmaster for 
leave. When the fraud was discovered the father declared that 
Thomas was destined to be hung. 

In his drawings of landscape Gainsborough shows even more 
than in his portraits his independence of the formulas of his 
day. Here again there is a curiosity, a passionate interest in the 
forms of nature, which is much more akin to Leonardo da 
Vinci’s drawings than to those of Reynolds. 

The early landscape (Fig. 58) dates, no doubt, from this early 
Sudbury period, when ne had as yet had no regular instruction. 
He had doubtless had access to some Dutch paintings by 
Wynants and others in private collections of the neighbour¬ 
hood, for he clearly here adopts the Dutch convention for 
foliage. 

How vividly and intensely Gainsborough has concentrated 
on the idea! He puts everything down with almost childish 
simplicity and directness, but what is remarkable is that he feels 
everywhere the structure. In imagination he feels all the move¬ 
ments of the terrain—just how the bank slopes down to the 
pool—he follows the undulations right out into the distance, 
and his tree stands free in the air—it is no scenic tree silhouetted 
against the sky. In spite of its naive detail, how well this is 
composed. How right is the placing of the tree, how well he 
has chosen the intervals, so that the distant space balances the 
more concentrated interest of the farm-house to the right. 
Here, at once, he has achieved plastic vision. And though all 
his efforts are bent on construction and design there distils from 
this quite ordinary East Anglian landscape a new and personal 
poetic mood. In a curious way this reminds me of Giorgione. 
Gainsborough’s feeling for that farm-house perched on the 
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sandy slope almost repeats the farm-house motive which 
obsessed Giorgione’s youth. Here is the same simplicity and 
directness of statement which brings a romantic mood with no 
romantic emphasis. Compared with the intentional and obvious 
poetry of Wilson this is a piece of literal prose, but the poetic 
mood, that none the less emerges, comes of a deeper under¬ 
standing of the vision. The thing is seen with no predetermined 
bias towards poetic feeling. 

I have compared Gainsborough, perhaps rather fantastically, 
to Giorgione, and yet the outside inspiration, such as it is, is all 
from the Dutch school. Gainsborough shows no familiarity 
with Italian art—I doubt if he ever had much, and yet he was 
the one great English master of the eighteenth century who 
had grasped the Italian conception of plastic design. 

This is an example of a curious and rather unexpected 
phenomenon which recurs more than once in the history of 
British art. The English more than any other people have always 
cherished a strong sentimental attachment to Italy and all Italian 
things. For the cultured Englishman, Italy has always been the 
home of beauty and romance. And our poets have constantly 
expressed and fostered this spiritual cult of Italy and Italian art. 
Think of the vogue of Botticelli in the eighties and nineties of 
the last century—nowhere else but in England would that have 
been conceivable. And you will find a proof of this feeling in 
the number of pictures of Italian scenes at Burlington House. 
And yet this influence has all been in the externals of Italian 
art and Italian landscape; it has been essentially poetical and 
romantic, and has not implied any real understanding of the 
Italian conception. Lacking as we do the Latin quality of con¬ 
structive logic, our artists have tended to see in Italian land¬ 
scape only its poetical aspect. Both Wilson and J. R. Cozens 
typify that poetical vision of Italy, but neither of them grasped 
the significance of Italian art and its conception of a spatial and 
plastic construction. 

But when our artists turned to the Dutch school the case was 
different. In the first place, Dutch scenes were not surrounded 
by any halo of romantic beauty and strangeness, and the Dutch 
masters had not treated them from the poetical point of view. 
But though superficially Dutch landscape painting is so utterly 
unlike Italian, die Dutch had by some means arrived at an 
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understanding of spatial and plastic design. They, too, con¬ 
structed their designs in three dimensions, and not in the flat. 
And so it happened that our artists learned much more of the 
essential Italian idiom of design when they studied the Dutch¬ 
men than when they went to Giorgione, Claude and Poussin. 
And of all English artists, at least until Constable, Gains¬ 
borough grasped this idea most completely. 

Gainsborough seems quickly to have attracted the attention 
of the local gentry to his talents, and the portrait of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown shows him creating a peculiar genre in which the 
sitters are almost reduced to the position of figures in a land¬ 
scape. Not quite, however, because out of deference to them 
he has given to them a sharpness slightly out of key with the 
rest of the design. On the other hand, they are relegated to 
a small space on the right-hand side of a long landscape com¬ 
position. He used for them almost the same landscape as that 
shown in Fig. 58, and he managed to achieve a very new and 
harmoniously balanced design by playing the strongly accented 
figures against a wide stretch of valley and a strongly marked 
cloudy sky. 

Almost every one of these early portraits is a pure delight, 
but that of Mr. and Mrs. Andrews (Fig. 59) is perhaps the most 
striking of all. And what a charming formula it was for the 
portrait of a country gentleman who was just as proud of his 
estate as of his wife and his own best clothes and gun, and so 
has had them all done in one convenient little picture by the 
local genius. A delightful air of rustic simplicity and well-being 

! >ervades the whole transaction. And then, by a miracle, this 
ocal genius had real genius and has divined a new relation of 
figure to landscape, has hinted, too, at a whole new conception 
of landscape; for never before was there in a landscape such 
freshness of atmosphere, such gaiety and naturalness, so little 
of any pictorial convention. It seems but a step from that to 
our modem notion of landscape with all that new range of 
colour which we owe to the Impressionists. 

Alas! Gainsborough never took that step, nor did he ever 
explore that exciting vista of a new art of figure and landscape 
which he here hints at. There was no one at hand to guess at 
all that this contained in germ—no patrons were there, such as 
those who scrambled for Giorgione’s poesies, to give Gains- 

M 
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borough the chance to work out that theme on pure imagina¬ 
tive lines—to expand a picnic into a new version of the fete- 
champetre, to people English landscapes with figures of more 
than mortal mould; no one even to give him the chance 
Watteau had to people the English parks with the puppets of a 
rare and poetical comedy of manners. Gainsborough alone 
could have built us our special Earthly Paradise, such as 
Giorgione and Watteau had made for Italy and France. He 
would have given to it, one feels, that peculiarly delicate note 
of lyrical reverie which sounds again and again through our 
poetry, but which is missing in our art. Gainsborough was 
sacrificed to our exclusive love of the portrait—it is almost a 
national vice, I sometimes think. 

For though Gainsborough turned the portrait into pure 
poetry in the end it destroyed him. He could not get the time 
or opportunity to feed his genius on new experiences, to strain 
his powers on new and more difficult problems; he became 
ever more facile and more pleasingly elegant. His rhythm got 
ever rapider and more insistent, until its melodious phrasing 
became a mannerism empty of all fresh content. It would 
always pull a portrait through, and that was all he asked of it. 
And so, alas, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews went home quite con¬ 
tented and hung up the portrait in the drawing-room, 1 and 
Gainsborough went back to Sudbury quite contented too with 
his modest fee, and a matter so big with future possibilities 
ended there, except that portrait followed portrait till the end 
of his life. 

In these early portraits we find that gradually the focus shifts 
so as to bring the figure into greater prominence. In his Mr. 
Plampin the figure is so enlarged that the pose, with leg 
stretched out along a bank of earth, enters largely into the com¬ 
position, the leading lines of which follow or echo those of the 
figure. Finally, in the lovely little picture of Heneage Lloyd and 
his Sister there is a marked change, the figures having been care¬ 
fully studied from fife whilst the landscape appears to have been 
invented simply as a background. It lacks any definite character; 

1 Did Mr. and Mrs. Andrews take it home or not? The question is sug¬ 
gested by the fact that Mrs. Andrews was meant to hold a dead pheasant in 
her hand, but the pheasant was not forthcoming and the picture awaited 
a fortunate shot and eventually was never finished. 
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it has none of the consistency and reality of the others. Gains¬ 
borough has already upset that delicate balance between the 
two elements which so charms us in the Mr. and Mrs. Andrews. 
He is approaching his maturer practice of setting the £gure 
against a generalized formula for foliage and sky. No doubt 
this change was inevitable since portraiture was the only avenue 
that opened for Gainsborough. That fascinating equipoise of 
figure and landscape of the early work could only have been 
carried on with a figure design more closely adapted both in 
form and in its associations with landscape. It was impossible 
to mould the forms and poses of casual sitters to so purely 
imaginative an end. In the event landscape had to become 
purely accessory, though even so it plays the most exquisite 
accompaniment to the main theme, as we saw in the Captain 
Wade and as we find in the marvellous portrait of Mr. Schom- 
berg in the National Gallery. 

But landscape was Gainsborough’s real passion, and in his 
earlier period he was able to work at pure landscape. The most 
important of these is the Carnard Wood of the National Gallery. 
It is in effect a transposition of a Dutch landscape into an Eng¬ 
lish mood, and with a freshness and delicacy of feeling which is 
entirely personal to Gainsborough; and, with that, a franker 
acceptance of the colour of nature than Hobbema or Ruysdad 
allowed. Beside them, no doubt, it would look a litde fragile 
and over subtle; it lacks their forcible construction and vigor¬ 
ous relief. But though it is not emphasized, the relief and the 
spatial construction are none the less felt, and perhaps that very 
delicacy and understatement of contrast conduces to the dreamy 
tranquillity of its mood. The Dedham, also in the National 
Gallery, owes less to Dutch notions of composition. It is 
evidently taken directly from nature, and Gainsborough has 
accepted a subject from which most landscape painters would 
turn at once in despair of interpreting its complications. The 
focus of the whole picture is the sunlit valley with the strong 
accent of its church tower, but this is seen through the trunks 
and branches of trees which tend to arrest our imagined move¬ 
ment and to complicate the forms. This accent is well to the left 
of the picture and is reinforced by the brilliant clearing in the 
sky above, and yet Gainsborough manages to establish an 
equilibrium by opposing to the right nothing but expanses of 
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dull cloud seen over trees in a dark penumbra. It is an example 
of the way in which Gainsborough’s alert receptivity to the 
significance of formal relations enables him to pull off the most 
improbable wagers with nature. 

Almost any account of landscape composition would pro¬ 
scribe such an arrangement. One fancies that Gainsborough had 
so vivid a sense of the complexity and the unexpected possi¬ 
bilities of appearances that he was sceptical about the possibility 
of laying down any laws. It was this that prompted him, when 
Sir Joshua declared that the main mass of a picture could not 
be blue, instandy to paint the Blue Boy so as to disprove it. I 
should not have liked him to hear one of my lectures for fear he 
should go home and paint a picture to upset all my theories. 

These early landscapes are astonishingly near to modem 
landscape in their oudook—far nearer, in fact, than those which 
belong to his later periods. We can understand how much they 
meant to Constable, whose passionate devotion to them is well 
known. 

A little landscape drawing in the British Museum approxi¬ 
mates in its breadth to the later style, but is still close to nature. 
It shows Gainsborough’s infallible sense of design in the per¬ 
fect placing of the accents made by the barge sails which divide 
and measure the picture space for us. And here, with only a 
delicate wash of greys and whites on a brown ground, Gains¬ 
borough has hinted at the whole colour effect of the scene. It 
has the space and luminosity of a Cuyp with just that note of 
lyrical intensity which Gainsborough {done could evoke. 

When once Gainsborough had moved to Bath and started on 
his career as a portrait painter, he never seems to have found 
time to carry on so intensive a study of nature. But he did not, 
for that, abandon landscape altogether. He continued to do 
numerous chalk and wash drawings of landscape designs. It is 
said that he got suggestions for his compositions by putting 
together lumps of coal on the table and illuminating mem in 
various ways. He developed thus a kind of special shorthand 
notation of landscape themes which satisfied his creative in¬ 
stinct even when he could not give time to carry them out 
completely in oil paintings. In this notation, written in Gains¬ 
borough’s exquisitely rhythmical hand, there were more or less 
fixed symbols for trees, rocks, sky and cloud, and he combined 
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and recombined them in endless variations, often hitting upon 
the happiest and most exquisitely balanced systems. But he 
treated these drawings as the amusements of his leisure. They 
showed all too plainly that he had given up the game, that he 
was never going to create that new landscape art that he had 
hoped for; for in these drawings he falls back on the regular 
convention of the classic landscape or at least on his own variety 
of that. There is scarcely ever the surprise of an unexpected 
conjunction of forms, of a new discovery of space, and, more 
than that, gradually his symbol for tree and rock forms became 
fixed—he never enriched it by new observations; it became 
one of those typical eighteenth-century generalized summaries 
of natural form which we accept because of their elegance, and 
which in the end bore us by their extreme fluency and empti¬ 
ness. It becomes like the poetic diction of the day, which avoids 
the contact with particular tilings; for which all birds arc ‘the 
feathered tribe’ and cows a ‘lowing herd’. The drawing [in 
them] is, for instance, far less modem than Gainsborough’s 
early works; he is no longer trying to find harmonies to express 
new experiences; he is fitting his material to his habitual 
harmony. 

But though we may regret this abandonment of a greater 
promise, we need not, therefore, be blind to the exquisite 
beauty of these. The rhythm flows unbroken through every 
transition, binding the parts into a perfeedy legible unity. 
Gainsborough is one of the few English artists who leave no 
holes in their designs. This is a piece of artists’ slang, but it 
expresses an important quality. It means" that the construction 
is complete throughout, that there are no gaps in the texture, 
no places where the artist is not sure what is happening. It 
means that every plane holds in its proper place and is con¬ 
sistent with all the others. In many pictures we find here and 
there motives that the artist has understood and fully realized, 
but in others he has not clearly realized anything, and his state¬ 
ments are vague and indeterminate. But Gainsborough’s designs 
hold right through. 

Sometimes, even in the later drawings, we get surprises. He 
finds themes that recall the remoter imaginative suggestions of 
his early landscapes, but expressed with a greater breadth and 
ease. A drawing, formerly in the Victor Koch collection, for 
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instance, is very far from the normal eighteenth-century con¬ 
vention, for Gainsborough has built his design out of the play 
of rectangular forms, one against another, which build up a 
complex structure, intensely solid and coherent, with a vivid 
feeling for movements in depths. Only a truly plastic imagina¬ 
tion could have conceived landscape thus. 

But such drawings are rare, and even when, as still occasion¬ 
ally happened, Gainsborough found time to carry out a land¬ 
scape in oil it was generally little more than an enlargement of 
some drawing. The same facile but delightful scribble spreads 
his generalized foliage across the sky, and the figures fit as 
easily into the dominant time. And never again, as in the early 
landscapes and portraits, does he accept the unforeseen quality 
of some shifting light on valley or wood; the same brownish 
shadows melt harmoniously into blueish greens and blues. It is 
lovely, but it is too lazily delightful. 

There is great danger, I think, to an artist who has a strong 
personal rhythm which comes to him naturally and inevitably. 
Unless he constandy strains it by the effort to make it take in 
new and refractory material it becomes stereotyped. We notice 
die same thing in poets like Swinburne, whose melody is at 
once personal to them and strongly marked. In the end the 
tune runs on in the artist’s head and words and ideas come trip¬ 
ping to it, but they are not really the right words, and the ideas 
are not really worth expressing. 

There is, however, at least one landscape of this period which 
is exceptional—the small mountainous landscape in the 
National Gallery. Though I suspect that it is entirely imaginary 
and made without any direct inspiration from nature, it is 
extraordinary to what an extent Gainsborough’s feeling for 
form has given it richness and body throughout, how full of 
substance it is in its continuous plastic modulation—and with 
what felicity he has placed the sharp accent of light on the cows 
crossing the bridge, and how admirably the gleam of light on 
the right foreground balances the invitation into the luminous 
distances to the left. 

But let us return again for a moment to the portraits, because 
in them Gainsborough was continually up against nature, And 
continued for long to find therein the inspiration for new ideas 
of design, new colour harmonies. And again and again he 
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would become absorbed in the character of a head and use to 
the full his imaginative understanding in order to find for it the 
completest expression within his scope. 

He is almost at his best before such a sitter as Elizabeth, 
Viscountess Folkestone (Fig. 54), where time has left its mark and 
given to the forms a complexity and subtlety which needed his 
sympathetic and almost caressing observation. He treats such a 
theme with infinite tenderness and yet without flattery or 
make-believe, and as usual he penetrates to the inner life. This 
is the portrait of a distinguished lady, but we scarcely think of 
that—it is primarily this individual woman whose life had 
engraved her features so delicately. 

Or, again, the Lord Kilmorey (Earl of Kilmorey’s collection). 
How right Gainsborough was to do him just like this! One 
feels sure that, whenever one met him, he would always be 
like that, facing you squarely with his legs wide apart and his 
hands thrust down—you would never catch him in a less 
abrupt and positive pose, and so Gainsborough painted him 
just as he was, and tried no dodges with any elaborate design. 


There remain, of course, a whole lot of eighteenth-century 
painters who produced more or less competent, more or less 
agreeable work—men like Cotes, Northcote, Romney, Opie, 
Hoppnei, Raeburn. Opie at times in his youth gave promises 
of something more solid and individual, but his later work only 
shows how illusory this was. Only two, I think, Romney and 
Raeburn, struck a definite personal note; Romney with so 
feeble a talent that it is a perpetual wonder that anyone ever 
listened to it, and Raeburn with almost an excess of talent— 
certainly a talent out of proportion to his essentially common¬ 
place vision and vulgar dramatic emphasis. Reynolds, for all 
his refinement of taste, had already given, now and again, 
ominous signs of a growing falsity and laxity in the senti¬ 
mental attitude to life, and most of these artists exploited that 
increasingly. But I must say a few words about two artists of 
this end of the century. 

One of these is Morland, who is, I think, too much neglected. 
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Morland was a specimen of that rare, but much admired, 
species, the Bohemian artist. As you know, nearly all artists 
have been typically bourgeois people, and generally led the 
most setded and regular lives, but fortunately there occur from 
time to time a few true Bohemians who keep alive die pleasant 
legend about the artist and leave the door just ajar for romance. 
Anyhow, Morland refused to come to terms with society; he 
was a true pot-house artist, rather after the Dutch pattern. But, 
alas! he did not live up to his opportunities or his very genuine 
powers. He allowed himself to be humbugged about the very 
people he chose to live with. Though he would have nothing 
to do with the polite world, he accepted from it the purely 
fictitious Arcadian figure of the simple peasant—the peasant as 
he appeared in illustrations to edifying books for the young, 
where the good young lady delights in distributing alms to the 
deserving poor. 

Even his trees, his cottages and his cart horses take on some¬ 
thing of the same unreal air of properties in a pastoral scene. 
Only one thing escapes the touch of this deforming idealization, 
and that is his pigs; and fortunately he was fond of painting 
pigs. And yet there must have been scenes in those country pot¬ 
houses where he spent most of his time and drank himself into 
debt—there must have been scenes which were worthy of his 
utmost efforts. If only he had had the sincerity of a Brauer or 
an Ostade he might have been at least a great minor master. 
For he was, after all, one of the best painters, in the strict sense 
of the word, of the eighteenth century. His pictures hold up 
throughout, the transitions of tone are fully understood and 
kept in a single focus. Like Gainsborough’s, his pictures have no 
holes in them, and his composition is often remarkably co¬ 
herent, though never striking. Finally, he used his full and flow¬ 
ing pigment with freedom and a fine feeling for accents of light 
and shade, and his silvery colour has an almost French elegance 
as of a rustic English Fragonard. He was the victim of late 
eighteenth-century sentimentality. It was a disease which he 
might, one thinks, have escaped in the pot-house and the 
debtors’ prison, but perhaps sentimentality is as rife there as 
anywhere. 

There is, however, one litde landscape by him in the 
National Gallery (Fig. 51) in which his delicate silvery tonality 
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gains its full effect. Apart from Gainsborough’s, there are few 
eighteenth-century landscapes which show such sensibility and 
understanding. It is so small a picture that it might pass un¬ 
noticed, but it gives Morland the right to be remembered. 


The other eighteenth-century artist is a much more formid¬ 
able affair—William Blake. I think it was Burke who said, ‘I 
cannot hope now to receive from the greatest masterpieces as 
intense an emotion as I got in my youth from works that my 
maturer taste condemns.’ Probably everyone who is old recog¬ 
nizes the truth of this, and we inevitably t hi nk we are wiser 
now than we were. But who is to judge between our two 
selves? There is, of course, this much to be said for the old 
man’s view, that in youth we go to works of art rather to re¬ 
lease the pressure of internal emotion than to get experiences 
from outside. In effect we put to the credit of the work of art 
much that we have contributed from ourselves. They help us 
to self-realization. I am led to these reflections, when I ponder 
on this period of British art, because in my youth two artists 
exercised a profound influence on me. Turner already when I 
was quite a boy and Blake when I was a young man. Both 
were a release from a world which seemed altogether too drab 
and matter of fact for my aspirations. Probably those who 
were not brought up in a rather strict, Victorian, middle-class 
home will not understand the vehemence of this impulse. And 
now, alas, about neither of them can I hope to find the im¬ 
passioned phrases that I might once have used. Perhaps one is 
never fair to fallen idols—we resent their incapacity to provoke 
our worship. 

Both these artists are distinguished by the exuberance and 
vehemence of their imagination, i.e. what is usually called 
imagination, though I should like to go back to the eighteenth- 
century word of‘invention’, because imagination is too wide a 
word and should be applicable to artists like Velazquez and 
Constable, who were almost lacking in invention. In Blake’s 
case at least invention was, I think, imposed on him with the 
authority of complete hallucination. He was perfectly honest 
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. when he said that what he saw with his mind’s eye was far more 
precise and distinct than what he got by his vision of the outer 
world. 

Blake, indeed, was an almost perfect example of the vision¬ 
ary. Now you will notice that the striking thing about the 
visionary is that he is not interested in vision, in the sense in 
which we use that word of artists, of people who happen to be 
deeply interested in the appearances of nature as revealed by 
sight. The visionary is not interested in vision because he keeps 
his eyes shut, as we do while we dream; for the visionary is one 
who dreams whilst he is awake and, in extreme cases, like that 
of Blake, even with his eyes open. Of course those inner visions, 
whether of ordinary dreams or wide-awake dreams, make use 
of our stored-up visual memories, but everyone, from early 
childhood on, has inevitably garnered a large number of these. 
But just as a great many people go through life without look¬ 
ing attentively at appearances, so the visionary has no need to 
probe any further; he has enough ready to hand for the fabrica¬ 
tion of innumerable dream structures. Thus it came about that 
Blake scarcely looked at the external world at all, or only with 
a casual, superficial glance, never with the intense, contem¬ 
plative gaze of the artist. He was far too much excited and in¬ 
terested in that vast interior phantasmagoria which passed 
across the screen of his inner vision. It was to the record of that 
he bent his executive powers. 

The source of that phantom world, more real to him than 
our reality, was, I surmise, the tremendous imagery of the Old 
Testament. It was words like ‘the deep’, ‘the Lord of hosts’, 
‘the firmament’, ‘the foundations of the earth’, with their vast 
and vague cosmic references, that stirred his spirit and forced 
him to refashion his conception into his own cosmogony with 
its Thels and Gorgonoozas and Enotharmons. And while his 
conscious mind brooded on these ideas his subconscious mind 
cast up before his inner eye complete images which had the 
objectivity of dreams, only with a far greater clarity. 

The process must, one thinks, have been closely analogous to 
that which led to Kubla Khan and the Ancient Mariner, and 
which has been so completely analysed for us 1 that we know 
what the original material was and how it was transmuted by 
1 In The Road to Xanadu, by J. Livingstone Lowes. 
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Coleridge’s unconscious cerebration. And with Blake, too, we . 
know roughly what the bricks were which his unconscious put 
together for him to build this grandiose dream world. Largely 
they were Flaxman’s, and perhaps Fuseli’s, drawings in a pecu¬ 
liar effete and emasculate version of Graeco-Roman originals— 
those, and perhaps engravings from Michelangelo, were the 
stuff that lay ready to hand and that his subconscious mind re¬ 
arranged into such strange, and often moving, juxtaposition 
that Blake regarded them as revelations from another world. 
Thus his imagery has the haunting persuasiveness of vivid 
dreams although the actual shapes are too empty and insignifi¬ 
cant, too much mere generalized symbols for things—and weak 
symbols at that—to move us. The result is that the first shock 
of wonder at the unfamiliar and yet compelling situation is the 
best that one can get out of his designs, and one tends to feel 
them less, the more one studies them. Thus in the River of Life 
it is the vivid idea it gives of the figures moving through the 
water by means of some mysterious power, like that of flight 
in a dream, that satisfies vague yet profound instinctive longings. 

The appeal of all his imagery is to some kind of dream life 
where we are released from the physical constraint of our 
bodily existence. In none of them is there any attempt to face 
reality and to probe deeper into its possible spiritual significance 
which I believe to be the function of all the greatest art. All 
die same, in its way, this dream art is strangely potent, for, 
just as the matter-of-fact stories of old sea voyagers were trans¬ 
muted by Coleridge’s unconscious into vibrant and compelling 
phrases, so the dreary anaemic elegances of Flaxman become 
somehow vitalized by Blake’s internal frenzy, and, moreover, 
feeble as the actual shapes are, they are sometimes put together 
with considerable unconscious art. His subconscious did evi- 
dendy organize them into bold and curiously primitive com¬ 
positions. So that when he declared diat the Byzantine style 
had been divinely revealed to him it looks as though he had 
some justification—by the by, I wonder what he, or anyone, 
knew then of the Byzantine style. Thus The Angel rolling the 
Stone from the Sepulchre (Fig, 60) is a remarkable design in the 
flat—the sort of triptych into which he has divided it is finely 
proportioned, and the spreading wings, just going out at the 
top, are significandy placed. Even the spaces between the 
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figures are felt as part of the pattern. Blake is a curious instance 
of that love of line which is noticeable in early British art. He 
translates Michelangelo into mere line, line which does not 
evoke volume at all, but remains pure fine; and he lets his lines 
wave about in those meandering, nerveless curves which were 
so beloved by the Celtic craftsmen long before. He shows in 
this a strange atavism which may not be unconnected with his 
mental malady—for personally I cannot doubt that he was the 
victim, but a very happy victim, of a well-recognized form of 
mental disease. 1 

As a proof of this extraordinary linear conception, look at 
the curious sort of basket work of interlacing strands of which 
he makes his figures, weaving together a number of imaginary 
muscles dimly remembered from Michelangelo prints. But 
these fantastically muscular figures have not a bone in their 
bodies to which the muscles could be fixed. And all this elabor¬ 
ate musculature decorates a figure which has the wavy un¬ 
resistance of seaweed. 

I consider that his Moses and the Golden Calf is perhaps the 
finest of all Blake’s compositions. It is one of his so-called 
tempera paintings. Goodness knows what concoctions he used, 
for they have all crumbled into rather fascinating ruins, a con¬ 
dition which, indeed, adds to their suggestive power, for we 
tend to read into them something of mass and volume which 
is not really expressed. But the quality here which is un¬ 
doubtedly Blake’s is again the intensely original composition 
—the impressiveness produced by this violent compression of 
the forms into the rectangle. And here too the pose of the 
Moses does suggest tremendous energy and force. It might 
almost be amusing as a caricature of Michelangelo’s manner¬ 
isms were it not mat Blake’s intensity of conviction just keeps 
us from ribaldry. 


Blake was bom in 1758—the artists I am about to speak of 
were bom from about 1770 onwards, and therefore their 
activity lies in the nineteenth century. 

1 v. Blake, by Alan Clutton-Brock (Gerald Duckworth 6 c Co., Ltd.). 
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The battle of Waterloo, which is one of the two dates 
in English history which we all know, forms a con¬ 
venient moment at which to look at the situation of British 
art. 

That date marks a moment of supreme interest in the history 
of British art—for I must now definitely call it British, and not 
English art. 

Waterloo had proved that even a Napoleon could not pre¬ 
vail against the dogged opposition of the British nation and the 
patient tenacity of a British general. And our position in letters 
was no less striking, with Scott and Byron giving the new note 
of the time. 

And as for our art—never before, in all our history, had we 
such a splendid array of talent. There was Raeburn, Geddes, 
Wilkie, Crome, Cotman, Girtin, Turner, Constable, and as for 
Lawrence, he held a position such as no artist had had since 
Rubens. All the crowned heads of Europe competed for the 
honour of sitting to him; he had to go to Rome to paint the 
Pope; he was the pride of George IV—for we had a king who, 
whatever his faults, had a genuine passion for fine art and had, 
too, the princely notion of constructive imaginaton and ambi¬ 
tion which seemed extinct since the days of Louis XIV. The 
Waterloo chamber at Windsor enshrines this ambition. It is like 
a kind of pathetic afterglow of Renaissance ideas and of the 
artistic function of royal persons. It is the English counterpart of 
Marie de’ Medici’s great decorations, with Lawrence playing 
the part of Rubens. It is a long time since I have seen that, but 
my impression is that Lawrence comes through the ordeal as 
few of our artists could have done. 

Such, then, was the situation—never before or since was 
British art so evidently pre-eminent—there was this glittering 
figure of Lawrence: Bonington was in a few years to start, 
through Delacroix, the whole of French Romanticism: Con¬ 
stable was to electrify Paris with a new revelation of natural 
colour which held the key to the later developments of Euro¬ 
pean art, and none could foretell what Turner’s magical powers 
might not accomplish. 

England seemed to be ready for a new Renaissance, and 
then, by 1850, scarcely anything was left of this glorious 
promise; British art had sunk to a level of trivial ineptitude. 
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• Landseer had become the Monarch of the Glen, and Frith was 
teaching people to give up all this nonsense about art. 

It was a tragic change, not only in our art, but in the whole 
temper and character of our civilization. In those years we 
became slaves to Philistinism, Puritanism and gross sentiment¬ 
ality. You can see it reflected in Carlyle, who from a disciple of 
Goethe turned into die groaning addict to the dangerous drug 
of righteous indignation; you can hear it through the droning 
pomposity of Wordsworth’s later verse. 

What a subject for a tragic history, one which I do not think 
anyone has written in detail. And as to the cause—the Reform 
Bill and democracy—the industrial revolution? I do not know 
enough to give an answer; I only note it, as it shows itself in 
art. And one thing we must remember, almost everywhere in 
die world art became moribund in the nineteenth century; only 
in France was the sacred flame kept alight by a succession of 
heroic figures. 

Indeed, a malign fate seems to have presided over the 
destinies of our spiritual life—Shelley, Keats, Byron—all cut off 
in youth; and in art, Bonington in 1828, Lawrence in 1830 and 
Wilkie in 1841. This surely must be one of the great factors, 
and we must call it an evil chance. But we must not put too 
much down to misfortune, for we cannot avoid a suspicion that 
there was, when all is said and done, something wrong about 
the splendid promise itself. Something creeps in already into the 
art of Lawrence, Wilkie and Bonington which suggests a new 
and ominous tendency. 

Let us look, then, more closely at Lawrence. It is a great dis¬ 
appointment to me that Lawrence is so ill represented at Bur¬ 
lington House, because Lawrence is one of our greatest masters. 
I use the word master in rather a narrow sense. I do not mean 
by it quite the same as one of our greatest artists. I mean that 
he showed a consummate mastery over the means of artistic 
expression—that he had an unerring eye and hand. That is to 
say, that when he looked at anything, say a man’s head, he 
seized at once the relations and proportions of its parts, and 
could draw this with unwavering precision. In this respect a 
man like Reynolds was a bungler in comparison, and even 
Gainsborough was hardly his equal. But whereas in Gains¬ 
borough’s case the vision was, as it were, polarized by a peculiar 
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melodious rhythm which was inherent in him, the vision that 
Lawrence grasped so surely was relatively commonplace and 
undistinguished. 

Lawrence was an infant prodigy; from his earliest boyhood 
he had possessed diis specific gift of the artist, and distinguished 
people would go out of their way in order to stop at his father’s 
inn near Bath in order to get the infant prodigy to take their 
likenesses. And, unlike Gainsborough, he was a predestined 
portrait painter. Not only did he scarcely ever do anything else, 
he had apparently no desire to do so. But his gift for por¬ 
traiture was so unmistakable that at the age of twenty-one he 
was called to Windsor to do the portrait of Queen Charlotte 
(Fig. 61), which fortunately now hangs in the National Gal¬ 
lery. It is an astonishing performance. In the royal presence this 
boy had not the least flicker of hesitation—nothing could shake 
his complete self-confidence. It gives one the impression of 
having been done at full speed, without the least alteration or 
correction anywhere, carried through as it is, with such fluent 
ease and such consistency of light and colour. No one since 
Rubens had possessed quite this kind of competence. And the 
tone is perfectly held, the accents of light are never uniform or 
monotonous, the transitions follow one another rhythmically 
throughout the whole design. Lawrence was not a great 
colourist, but here he has confined himself within a rather 
narrow range of bluish green, whites and greys—a kind of 
aquamarine tint, which is certainly harmonious. Already, per¬ 
haps, one notes a tendency to mark the accents of shadow and 
of darker local colour with too staccato a touch. 

And here we touch on what was to become a dangerous 
quality, on what indicates a subde degradation of taste. It be¬ 
comes portentous in his later portraits of women, as you can 
see by the Miss Carrington in Boston, where everything is 
falsified in order to satisfy a preposterous idea of feminine 
fragility and elegance. This was no doubt one of the signs of the 
time. Women were gradually unlearning all the comparatively 
sensible notions about themselves which marked the eighteenth 
century—they were learning to have vapours, to scream at 
mice, to eat nothing at meals and make up for it in private, 
and generally to behave like angelic idiots. It was one of the 
penalties we had to pay for romanticism. 
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In Lawrence’s men’s portraits this is not nearly so apparent. 
The self-portrait in Washington, must be fairly early; it is for 
him almost subtle and delicate in its modelling, and it is admir¬ 
able in its combination of minute precision and breadth. 

It was said by his contemporaries that Lawrence drew eyes 
better than Titian; the fact is that he drew them a little too well, 
or rather he drew them with too much insistence on their 
transparence and limpidity. It is here just the one accent that 
slightly impairs the unity of this beautiful head. It is one of the 
most obvious tricks for giving a false air of spirit and intensity 
to a portrait. 

In his portrait of William Pitt, the trick is glaring, and it is 
used to produce a vulgarly theatrical effectiveness. What a con¬ 
trast to the decent and modest rhetoric of Reynolds’s Lord 
Heathfieldl 

It is still evident even in his Pius VII. The glitter in the eyes 
accents the idea of the body being worn out by the spirit, so 
dear to the new romantic idealism. But, all the same, what a 
grand portrait! Again we have to think of Rubens for anything 
like the assurance and ease with which this composition is 
designed and carried through. How tactfully and yet effectively 
he has suggested the immense vistas of the Vatican behind; 
how right is the proportion of the figure to the space, and 
what character in the movements of the hands and feet! It is 
in the grand tradition, and really no unworthy successor to the 
great papal portraits of the past. A strange thing about Law¬ 
rence is that, the more exacting the task, the more he is expected 
to do a grand ceremonial portrait—something that is at once 
a portrait and a public monument—the better he succeeds. 

The portrait of Charles Duke of Austria is another example. 
It is one of the Waterloo series, and how splendidly he has 
succeeded! And again, how nicely are the proportions of the 
figure adjusted to the whole space, and how well he has man¬ 
aged without any theatrical effect of light and shade to give the 
figure its proper dominance. 

One cannot possibly deny that Lawrence painted a great 
many really bad pictures, flashy in their tone contrasts and false 
in their emphasis. How much of that was inherent in him and 
how much due to his time it is hard to estimate. 

But when nothing led him astray, how good he was! The 
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National Gallery portrait of Mr. Sansom , for instance, is a real 
masterpiece. The placing, the design, the movement of the 
figure, are all delightfully just, and though there is mastery in 
every touch there is no swagger or ostentation of any kind. 

Lawrence's was a singularly attractive character. His un¬ 
paralleled success never turned his head, and he had the extra¬ 
ordinary modesty to say, ‘I do not for a moment suppose that 
my reputation will ever stand as high after my death as it has 
been in my lifetime.' That is true enough, but with all his faults 
we cannot afford not to salute a master. And one deep debt of 
gratitude we owe him—he was largely instrumental in the 
starting of the National Gallery by the purchase of the Anger- 
stein Collection, for he had a passionate admiration of the old 
masters, and himself made an unrivalled collection of drawings 
which ought to have been bought for the nation. 


We must turn now to Wilkie. Here again Burlington House 
does not do him justice. No doubt there was too much of the 
industrious apprentice about Wilkie. He believed a little too 
much in learning the tricks of the trade. He studied the Dutch 
masters with extreme assiduity, but rather too much with a 
view to making use of them and not enough to enrich his own 
vision. Perhaps, indeed, he had no very marked personal vision. 
But though he owed more to assiduity than to his native gift, he 
had a real sensibility to form. Some of his drawings may almost 
be compared to those of Ingres in the sensitiveness of the line 
and the plentitude of die form; diey have nothing of the 
mannered calligraphy which was usual at the time. 

And he drew in paint with the same firmness and precision. 
His figures, however commonplace in conception, are always 
solidly constructed. It is true that in his painting there is a cer¬ 
tain slipperiness in the transitions, a suggestion of an un¬ 
pleasantly satiny surface which again belongs to the new taste 
for elegance at all costs. Finally die story-telling aspect of the 
picture tends to become too prominent. In that, he is never 
vulgarly sentimental, but his desire to make the point of his 

N 
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anecdote is too evident and leads him to sacrifice too much to 
it. In this respect perhaps Wilkie is more responsible than any¬ 
one for much future disaster to our art. The fact that he told 
stories in paint very well—you can see how well in the Blind 
Man's Buff at Burlington House—endeared him, through his 
prints, to a large unsophisticated public, a public that had no 
interest in his art. At the same time he was a genuine artist, and 
was righdy esteemed as such by those who understood that 
side of his work. But he gradually put more and more weight 
on the anecdote and less and less on his design, so that he helped 
to start British art on that facile descent into Avemus which 
led to, let us say, Marcus Stone and Briton Riviere. 

But in The Card-players, for instance, we have nothing to 
complain of; the story interferes no more with the design than 
it does in Ostade. The composition is full of interest and sig¬ 
nificance, the figures are grouped with a fine sense of placing, 
and their relation to the space is perfectly felt. That he could 
not have done it without his study of the Dutch is perfectly 
true, but it is none the less a very happy discovery in design. 

And while we are on this question of his composition, look 
at the sketch done, I suppose, for a big commemoration picture 
of William IV receiving the Keys of Edinburgh Castle . It is a very 
beautifully organized design, with its broad management of 
the main masses of light and shade, its ingenious balance of 
directions and its perfect spacing. We ought at this moment 
to have had a great romantic art based on Rubens, for Dela¬ 
croix, who resized that conception, never made so happy a 
discovery in that vein as this. 

I only know the portrait of Lord Kellie at Lille from photo¬ 
graphs, but it is of great interest because it suggests something 
which might indicate an effort in a new direction, towards an 
altogether richer, denser kind of painting and a more searching 
understanding of form. Was it only a technical experiment dr 
a sign that if Wilkie had lived something much bigger might 
have come out of him? Anyhow, it is a very moving portrait, 
not quite in key with the ordinary sentiment of the time. 

Wilkie’s extraordinary competence both in design and 
execution is most clearly demonstrated in his life-size portrait 
of the Duke of Sussex at Buckingham Palace. There are not 
many portraits of the eighteenth century that surpass this for 
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sheer mastery and painter-like quality. There is, of course, a 
hint of the curious bad taste of the time in the sharpness and 
thinness of the accents here and there, and something a little 
over-conscious in the pose, but no one could have designed and 
modelled the hands more finely or composed the light and 
shade more broadly. In tone and colour it holds admirably 
throughout and the composition is perfecdy balanced by a 
most ingenious use of the rather difficult motive of the dog, 
which might quite well have upset everything, if Wilkie had 
not known how to keep the exact proportions of his picture 
space. It is tragic to think that the man who did this did not 
leave us more masterpieces. 

There is a little landscape drawing which is just another in¬ 
dication of what possibilities there were in Wilkie. It is so 
beautifully composed, so sensitive and discreet, and so free 
from the sentimentality of the romantic landscape of the day. 

One of the great surprises of the Exhibition were the three 
portraits by Geddes, Wilkie’s compatriot. I had for long 
admired the portrait of his mother in the National Gallery of 
Edinburgh, but the other two were less known. Both of these 
showed an acute sense of form with a sharp incisive touch—the 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott throwing the rather superficial por¬ 
trait of him by Lawrence in the shade. But one would need to 
know more of his work than these to get a clear idea of his 
artistic personality. I hope someone will take up the subject and 
make him better known. 


Leaving the landscape painters to be dealt with later, I will 
continue the figure painters in chronological order. The next is 
Bonington, the first of our artists to be born in the nineteenth 
century. He was, of course, also a landscape painter, but his 
kinship is closer with the group we have been discussing. 

In that extraordinary constellation of talents that marks 
British art at the beginning of the nineteenth century Boning¬ 
ton appears with the brilliance and brevity of a comet. He only 
lived twenty-six years, from 1802 to 1828, but his precocity ana 
productivity were so great that his pictures are not very rare. 
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When one thinks how unusual it is for an artist to have achieved 
anything by the age of twenty-five, one must suppose his 
native gift to have been one of the most extraordinary ever 
seen. It seems as though there was nothing he might not have 
accomplished. 

At one time Bonington was regarded as belonging to the 
French school, but we seem to have recaptured him, though 
with scarcely more reason than we might have for claiming 
Sisley, for, except for a few visits to England, his whole life 
from about sixteen was spent in France. It is true that at the 
beginning of his stay in France he had lessons in water-colour 
from Francia, a pupa of Girtin’s, but he learned his art in Baron 
Gros’ studio, and still more by studying in the Louvre. He was 
the intimate friend of Delacroix, living at one time in his 
studio, and the question of which was the inspirer and which 
the inspired is not easily setded. That Bonington had a greater 
native gift I can scarcely doubt, but undoubtedly Delacroix 
had painted some of his large and important compositions be¬ 
fore Bonington had attempted anything but small canvases. 
But these small pictures, especially the three in the Wallace 
Collection which belong to his last years, are all of them extra¬ 
ordinary works. 

In his Henri III and the English Ambassador the design and 
composition is brilliandy found. Only a man of great sen¬ 
sitivity to that would have had the idea of broadening the 
group of the ambassador, which receives a strong light by 
placing the fight of the window behind. By this means he 
spares the strongest accent of contrast for the figure of Henri III. 
There is perhaps a tendency to too brilliant and sharp accents in 
the detail of the furniture and bric-i-brac, which gives a 
slighdy theatrical note. But this, which is just as evident in 
Delacroix, seems to have been inherent in the taste of the time. 
But the figures are astonishingly right not only in movement 
and fullness of relief, but also if judged from a psychological 
point of view. If it is theatrical the actors are playing their rfiles 
to perfection. 

The portrait of Francis I and Marguerite de Navarre is even 
finer in the ease and breadth of its illumination—and how 
rhythmically the lines of the two figures are interwoven to 
build up a single group with the most vivid suggestion of its 
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recession. Bonington here has realized the great principle of 
Rubens’s design as Delacroix, with his halting rhythms, never 
could. If only some of the accents had been less sharp, if only 
he had understood more clearly the restraint of Rubens, even 
at his most brilliant! 

The third composition at Hertford House, of the Spanish 
Ambassador coming in on Henri IV while playing with his Children, 
is another delightful discovery in design. It shows Bonington’s 
rare understanding of how to obtain breadth by the way he 
has put the strongly lit group of the King and his children 
against a lighted part of the room. He attains perfect clarity 
without cutting contrasts and violent oppositions. 

Bonington used to lament to Delacroix that he had not man¬ 
aged to do any large-scale compositions, but those who saw 
these minute pictures enlarged on the screen to monumental 
dimensions were able to see that there was nothing to prevent 
him from attempting the biggest schemes. The enlargement 
revealed no weaknesses in proportion or construction. There is 
no question in these pictures of any sacrifice to story-telling— 
such as we saw in Hogarth—the subject is taken for the oppor¬ 
tunities of pictorial design it affords. The design crystallizes 
round the theme in the artist’s mind just as in the great master¬ 
pieces of the Renaissance. The gifts required for such works as 
these are of the rarest and highest kind, and that a man under 
twenty-six should have attained to such pictorial science as this 
is almost unheard of. 

Bonington had then the gift of happy invention to a high 

a 1 ree and apparently the understanding of how to give it the 
est expression. Nor is his reaction to the thing seen less re¬ 
markable, as you can tell by his Portrait of a Young Man in a Top 
Hat (Fig. 62). With what a nice sense of proportion he has 
placed the figure in the picture space, and how subtle, and yet 
frank, is the statement. It is extraordinary what relief Boning¬ 
ton gives to the head within the very narrow range of tone 
which was all he could afford if he was to get the full shock of 
the almost brutal contrast of the top-hat. And even that deli¬ 
cately modelled face has to be brought out against a sky of 
almost the same tone. But the feat is accomplished with such 
ease that we scarcely notice it. This picture seems to be an 
anticipation of Manet in the frankness and directness of its 
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oppositions. It should have been the starting-point for a great 
tradition of nineteenth-century art. But we look in vain for any 
successors. 

And Bonington handles landscape with the same consum¬ 
mate ease and mastery. How spontaneous and original is the 
placing in the picture of The Sunken Road, with its easy grasp of 
a wide angle of vision; how vital and stimulating is the touch; 
how clearly all the movements of the terrain are understood, 
and how precisely right is the sharp accent made by the cows, 
just at the point where it acts like a keystone to the whole 
structure. But even here there are disquieting signs. The trees 
have those sudden sharpnesses and thinnesses of accent—they 
are too elegantly feathery, they have not their proper volume 
and density—and the relation with the sky is uncertain. This 
flimsiness—far less evident here than in many of his landscapes 
—this emphasis on the feathery airiness of foliage comes, one 
suspects, from the same kind of sentimental falsity as we saw 
in Lawrence's women. They are bad signs for the future. Per¬ 
haps Bonington’s far robuster figure design would have saved 
him; who knows? 

Still more in his marines we get what is typical of the new 
shift of taste as it affected landscape—there is a want of density 
and resistance in the tones, nothing is felt in its substance, so 
(hat the recession of the shore is not fully expressed. There is a 
sacrifice of all the connecting transitions in order to increase the 
delicate sharp accents. It is the beginning of a special concept¬ 
ion of the picturesque, a pretence that everything is airy and 
ethereal. 

But in his Versailles (Fig. 64) Bonington seems to have 
recovered himself. It has a fine robustness and vigour with its 
blunt oppositions of tone. Here again, as in the portrait, we can 
think of Manet. Here the ground is solid enough, the trees have 
their bulk and only the sky is still wanting in continuous 
structure. 


I will speak here of one other figure painter, Etty, who, 
though bom long before Bonington, worked on right into 
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the middle of the nineteenth century. He was a pupil of 
Lawrence, and learned something of his firm draughtsmanship, 
so that he became one of the few artists of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury who showed mastery even in the drawing of the nude. 
The absence of nude pictures except for a few Etty’s at Bur¬ 
lington House is, by the way, one of those curious indications 
of the slack temper of British art as a whole of which I spoke 
before. No doubt our Puritan prudery is responsible for much, 
but I think it is quite as much due to that absence of a passionate 
interest in plastic form which has always tended to affect our art. 

But some of Etty’s nude studies show real mastery and such 
a delicacy and solidity in the modelling as promised the possi¬ 
bilities of great figure design. 

Unfortunately he seems to have had no very positive or per¬ 
sonal imaginative attitude. He could paint nudes, but he did not 
know what to do with his figures. In his Diploma picture we 
see him ingeniously fitting together a. pastiche of a Poussinesque 
design with a careful and brilliant study of a nude model, but 
the two elements do not fuse. His nude refuses to become a 
nymph, and his satyrs remain mythological and are left in a 
different world. 

Etty marks for us the terrible descent in Victorianism of 
which I have spoken. There is a head of a woman by him at 
Burlington House of which I could not get a reproduction. It 
is curiously like a Delacroix, only it is almost more strongly 
painted than Delacroix could have done it, and yet Delacroix 
kept his creative energy alive right on into the mid-century, 
never relapsing from his high ideal of imaginative art. 

From his nude or from that strikingly painted head we might 
have concluded that Etty was the man who, failing Boning¬ 
ton, had the power to give us a great school of romantic paint¬ 
ing, for which, after all, the English temperament seems more 
naturally adapted than the French. Yet if we turn to such later 
works as the Aurora and Zephyr, or his Youth at the Prow and 
Pleasure at the Helm, of the National Gallery, we see the most 
disastrous decline. "What, one wonders, can have reduced the 
romanticism of the 1820’s, even if we admit its taint of theatri¬ 
cality, to this. What has brought a man like Etty to the level of 
this insipid and puerile stuff? A mawkish sentimental drivel is 
all that remains of our imaginative invention. Sir Noel Paton 
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and Dicky Doyle are all that we can show. And Etty, with the 
gifts of a real painter, has nothing better to occupy him. 

And under the influence of that sentimentality Etty loses all 
his qualities as a painter. There is no consistency either in tone 
or colour; everything has become slimy and slippery and with¬ 
out body. 1 


Before turning to the landscape painters it may be as well to 
carry on this side of our art to the end of our period—till about 
i860, that is. 

With this decay of all standards of art, when only Up-service 
was paid to the good sense of Reynolds’s Discourses, the 
ground was prepared for two monstrous and complementary 
growths. On the one hand there crystallized out the com¬ 
mercial painting of the Royal Academy, moulded to suit the 
taste of the new-rich Philistine, and, on the other hand, in pro¬ 
test to that, a whimsical aestheticism utterly divorced from Ufe 
and from good sense. We were ready to fall victims to the 
crazy pretensions of the Gothic revival. Although this had 
started from a genuine though uncritical passion for mediaeval 
art, it was by now being exploited by enterprising architects, 
whose ‘lawless and incertain’ fancies were reaUzed at vast cost 
in all-too-soUd bricks and stones all over the country, thereby 
destroying for a long time to come all possibiUties of a reason¬ 
able architecture. 

And when, about 1850, a small group of artists, the Pre- 
RaphaeUtes, reaUzed that the art of painting might be some¬ 
thing more than a gentlemanly trade, that it might have 
spiritual significance, and devoted themselves to it with dis¬ 
interested passion, ideas about art had become so utterly con¬ 
fused, there was such an absence of any traditional standard, 
that they could not think out their problem clearly; they fled 
from contemporary Ufe instead of facing and interpreting it; 
they built an artificial shelter from the Philistine bUzzard out of 
half-apprehended mediaeval notions and archaistic bric-i-brac; 

1 Perhaps we must reckon Alice in Wonderland and The Rose and the Ring 
as the only jewels that we have picked out of that mud. 
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so that all their passion and their heroism could not really re¬ 
kindle the flame of inspiration. It had no roots in life—it was an' 
artificial hot-house growth. They had shut themselves off from 
new experiences, and so starved their own imaginative life. 


To give any sort of explanation of the strange phenomenon 
of Pre-Raphaelitism would require a separate study. The room 
devoted to them makes a strange and sudden irruption into the 
general tenor of the exhibition. Whatever, one wonders, in¬ 
duced men to paint such crude local colours in such flat, inex¬ 
pressive pigment? None of the artists who came before Raphael,, 
whether in Italy or in Flanders, would have tolerated such 
crudities, none of them achieved this grotesque discordance of 
one part with another, none of them but gave a little more 
body and solidity to their figures. One has to put oneself back 
into the past to understand them at all; one has to look at 
Frith’s Paddington Station —in order to realize what an artistic 
Sodom and Gomorrah it was from which they fled in such 
precipitate haste that they seem to have brought nothing with 
them. To save their souls by escaping at all costs, that was 
the pressing need—to escape from the hideous present, and 
whither?—nothing offered itself but the past, a dimly guessed- 
at past, a past they did not know much about, and that they 
had not the critical sense to understand. The past has now and 
again been the key to the future—it had been so in the Italian 
Renaissance—it might be so again. And it was the way the 
Gothic revival had taken—though that, one would think, 
might have been a warning. But, anyhow, for a moment that 
escape gave them a new faith, a new hope and a new energy. 
It was worth while to make a tremendous effort, to take one’s 
work seriously; and the passionate conviction of Rossetti in¬ 
flamed them all. And so there is Millais’ Lorenzo and Isabella, 
which is one of the few ambitious figure designs in the Exhibi¬ 
tion—the only attempt at a complicated figure design. It was a 
work which strained every nerve and muscle of the artist. It is 
in striking contrast to the general complacency and caution 
which is so depressing a feature. There is something heroic in 
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^it. It is, of course, a heroic failure. The linear design is original, 
sincerely felt and worked out with extraordinary determina¬ 
tion, but the tones and colours are all over the place—nothing 
holds in its plane, nothing exists, except on the flat map of the 
linear pattern. If Millais had only understood Duccio—and he 
could hardly go much further back—he might have learned 
that even flat colours must conform to some conception of their 
position in the picture space. 

Still, there it remains, a pathetic monument of a heroic 
adventure that failed because it was based on misunderstanding 
and could draw upon no fresh sources of inspiration from life. 
Millais himself quickly drifted away and wasted his great gifts 
on vulgar inanities, and English art had to await the reflux of 
Constable’s impulse as it returned to us, belated and already 
rather exhausted, from France. 


The notion which was common in my youth that Words¬ 
worth was the first to draw us to enjoy the beauties of nature is 
one of the strangest of legends. Probably no people, however 
primitive, are altogether insensitive to the changes of mood 
which nature imposes on us by the mere shift of storm and clear 
skies and the alternations of light and dark. None, therefore, are 
without the sentiment which leads to a landscape art. None the 
less the change in men’s sentimental attitude which took place 
in the eighteenth century, and led ultimately to the Romantic 
movement, did imply a stronger focusing of attention on these 
reactions to nature. It also changed people’s taste in landscape, 
and made them prefer the wild to the cultivated, the mountain 
to die plain and the torrent to the river. This change is ascribed 
to the growth of a romantic feeling for landscape, but that does 
not express die whole truth, since Wilson’s and Cozens’s classic 
landscapes were already conceived from an essentially romantic 
point of view. 

The love of landscape, then, I believe to be universal, but 
none the less the Englishman’s attachment to country life and 
his love of nature is peculiarly strong, and also, I think, he is 
peculiarly consdotis of this feeling, and therefore delights in 
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giving it expression or having it expressed for him. Thus it 
came about that with the stirrings of that new, more intense 
interest in wild nature, which marked the turn of the century, 
England produced a quite extraordinary number of highly 
gifted landscape painters. 

It is curious to note how nearly contemporary almost all our 
great landscape painters were. Crome, Constable, Turner, 
Girtin, were all born within eight years of one another, from 
1768 to 1775, Cotman, de Wint and Cox in the next decade, 
and Bonington in 1802; and I have not mentioned a whole 
host of others, like Holland, Varley, Prout. Some very powerful 
influence must have been at work to turn all these men to land¬ 
scape. The preceding age had been much interested in topo¬ 
graphy, in views of distant countries, but with this generation 
there is a change of focus—landscape becomes the expression of 
poetical mood and not a mere curiosity, carrying on in this 
respect Wilson’s example. 


And Crome, the earliest of this group, formed himself so 
closely on Wilson that some of his earliest works still pass under 
Wilson’s name. Gainsborough also he studied, but the deter¬ 
mining influence came when, about his twentieth year, he had 
access to the Hobbemas, Ruysdaels and Wynants of a Norwich 
collector. He turned at once to them, and the Crome that we 
know is the outcome of that influence. Indeed, he entered more 


deeply into the spirit of Dutch landscape than any other British 
painter, though he gave to their formula a distinctively English 
sentiment and a personal colour scheme. 

Let me remind you here of what I said in speaking of Gains¬ 
borough about the relative influence of Italian and Dutch land¬ 
scape on English artists—how little the study of Italian models 
availed to give them the principles of Italian art, and how much 
more easily they understood spatial plastic design as exemplified 
by the Dutch. 

The same effect is evident in Crome’s work. And, like Gains¬ 
borough, he first learned from the Dutch how to construct a 
consistent spatial design, how to give recession, not by a mere 
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succession of flat layers, but by continuous transitions of plane. 
He developed a three-dimensional imagination—but only to a 
certain extent; he never attained to the full control we find in 
Gainsborough, and shall later on in Constable, and there always 
remained in him a trace of conflict between his organization of 
the flat surface—his flat pattern—and his solid pattern. But this, 
it so happens, is one of the elements of his peculiar charm. 

In his painting of New Mills (Fig. 65) the spatial design is 
strongly imposed by the receding diagonal of the river, further 
emphasized by the sequence of buildings, broken by alternate 
lighted and shaded planes, which enable us to realize it vividly. 
And here Crome has been happy in harmonizing so com¬ 
pletely this solid pattern with the flat pattern made by the tree 
mass in the centre, which itself counts both as mass and sil¬ 
houette. All these are beautifully related in their proportionate 
quantities. A warm silvery fight envelops the whole of this 
beautiful effect. 

In a Landscape (Fig. 63) Crome shows a fine feeling for the 
whole spatial effect. The essence of the design is the placing of 
the tree, which rises so freely into the wide encircling space of 
air. Again we note the exquisite taste in the choice of propor¬ 
tion of volume to the space it fills, and no less the delicate 
pattern made by its silhouette. 

It is, of course, very near in feeling to certain Dutch land¬ 
scapes. Perhaps Ruysdael would have constructed the terrain 
more solidly, would have given us a stronger sense of the 
receding planes of the slope to the right with more of density 
and solidity of texture, but he would hardly have accepted a 
theme with so little incident or have given such glow to the 
atmosphere. 

In die Poringland Oak of the National Gallery this atmo¬ 
spheric quality is supremely realized. In that his interest in the 
intricate play of the interlacing branches and foliage, ex¬ 
quisitely rendered though it is, somewhat confuses die design, 
but again we get Crome’s rare beauty of pattern in the double 
systems of the foliage and the clouds. 

The Postwick Grove is in the nature of a sketch. It is rendered 
with delightful freedom and spontaneity. It is almost as direct 
in its approach, and almost as naturalistic in colour, as a Con¬ 
stable or a Corot. 
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In all the pictures of Crome which we have discussed there 
is no tendency to emphasize in any way the poetical overtones. 
He leaves his impressions of nature to speak for themselves. In 
this he is more classic than Wilson or Turner. But there is 
another group of pictures by Crome of which this is no longer 
true. Every now and then he seems to have made an effort to 
meet the demand for poetical landscape and painted pictures of 
moonrise seen either through a wood or across the flat river 
valley of the Yare, with the sails of barges making impressive 
silhouettes against the moonlit sky. Now these effects even in 
nature tend to suppress both space and volume, although in 
actual life we build up some conception of these from almost 
imperceptible changes of tone. But in painting it is extremely 
difficult to convey these. I do not know of any artist except 
Rubens who has succeeded in basing a coherent and solid pic¬ 
torial design upon such effects, and certainly Crome’s rather 
hesitating grasp of construction was unequal to the task. Nor is 
the flat patterned effect rich enough to compensate for this. The 
result is that these pictures have little power to hold our atten¬ 
tion after the first shock of recognition of an effect which no 
doubt has its romantic appeal. 

Perhaps in landscape art we ought to recognize that there are 
two alternative methods which appeal to two different classes 
of people. A great number of those effects which in nature 
appeal most to the average sensitive person, which we may 
roughly call poetical—such effects as those of moonlight and 
mist—are those in which plastic form is more or less suppressed, 
leaving little but the patterned silhouette. A great deal of the 
landscape art of China and Japan is based precisely on the 
poetical evocations of such motives, and English landscape has 
often tended in the same direction. 

Such a landscape art is clearly more allied to literature than, 
let us say, die landscape of Rubens. For it depends mainly on 
the associated ideas of the things represented, although it has no 
doubt visual form in so far as the proportions and dispositions 
of the flat pattern are concerned. 

It is perhaps mainly because the formal relations which such 
effects allow are so limited—we read so quickly all that the 
design contains—that those who have once acquired the feeling 
for plastic design are impatient of such an art. It fails to give 
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them that illusion of an infinity of possible new revelations of 
formal harmonies in which they find their greatest pleasure. 

In this respect Crome is particularly interesting to study by 
reason of his rather ambiguous attitude. He is not without 
plastic imagination, but it is often rather feebly expressed. Thus 
in his celebrated Slate Quarries (Tate Gallery) our first impres¬ 
sion of the mountain mass is not clearly sustained, and we nave 
to fall back on the charming intricacies of its surface patterning 
and the distinction of its essentially decorative colour; for here 
too there is no attempt to express the colour changes due to 
plastic movement 

The same is true of the Mousehold Heath. Although there is 
a general suggestion of the modulations of the terrain and its 
recession into the distance, we have only to look at a Ruysdael 
or Hobbema to see how relatively feeble is Crome’s imagina¬ 
tive grasp of these elements. In compensation we have a lovely 
flat pattern made by the patches of grass on the sandy soil, 
by the flat silhouettes of the sheep and the strong accent of 
the shepherd boy—this last, I think, not perfectly happy in its 
placing. 

But it is in his water-colours, perhaps, that the peculiar dis¬ 
tinction and taste of Crome’s art comes out most clearly. He 
seems to me one of the best of all our water-colour artists in 
the variety, richness and delicacy of his contrasted silhouettes 
and the choiceness of his colour. He is in these respects the most 
Chinese of our painters. 


The enthusiasts for the Norwich school are divided upon the 
question of whether Crome or Cotman was the greater artist. 
Cotman, I think, is regarded as more refined and his cult as 
more esoteric and select. I fear I must come in on the side of the 
vulgar, for I think Cotman's a very overrated reputation. 
Unlike Crome, he was, I think, the slave of his water-colour 
technique, instead of its master. Water-colour is an excellent 
medium if it is used as the old masters did for making rapid 
notes of light and shade with perhaps a few suggestions of 
colour, but when it is used for a finished picture the artist is 
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in a dilemma—either he must express his vision in all its full¬ 
ness and solidity, in which case he must sacrifice beauty and 
freshness of quality, or he must choose to state just so much of 
his vision as can be adapted to those untouched flat washes on 
the paper which alone give the full charm of the medium. 
Cotman was a master of this art, and, one imagines, an almost 
ideal teacher of it. Indeed, almost all his pictures look as though 
they might have been planned for the pupil to copy, so skil¬ 
fully has he found conventions for tree masses, for sky and 
water, of such elementary simplicity that they can be stated 
without difficulty in that exacting medium. His flat washes are 
disposed in admirably decorative silhouettes, and he chose his 
scenes with a nice sense of their dramatic appeal, so that they 
would make almost ideal theatrical backgrounds; and yet they 
are stated with such discretion and reserve that it seems blas¬ 
phemous to use the word theatrical in connection with them. 
And yet I can find nothing else there, nothing has any depth or 
body or solidity—it is all reduced to a formula—there are 
neither volumes, nor spaces, nor fight, nor air—only decorative 
substitutes for these. 

The Waterfall (Fig. 66) is one of Cotman’s most striking 
designs. It is an oil painting, but this makes fitde difference, for 
Cotman was so enamoured of the method he had devised for 
water-colour that he generally uses oils in the same flat, ex¬ 
tremely simplified masses juxtaposed with a strikingly decora¬ 
tive effect. It is undoubtedly a bold and striking scenic effect. 

Now and then in his oil paintings Cotman aimed at a richer, 
more complex effect in order to express the multiplicity and 
agitation of foliage. But always he is the slave of his medium, 
always he will risk nothing that might imperil the charm and 
decorative amenity of his surface, and for that end, too, colour 
must be kept in a narrow range of safe and irreproachable har¬ 
monies. And nearly always it is only scenic effectiveness that he 
looks for in nature, although the obviousness and vulgarity of 
that reaction is covered up with so much taste and such an air 
of almost archaic austerity that I recognize how scandalous 
such a criticism must sound. It is essentially the same thing with 
Cotman as with some of our modem archaistic sculpture which 
finds silch a warm welcome from a certain type of cultured 
people who fail to see its underlying sentimental vulgarity. 
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And now, since I may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, 
I should like to say a few, no less heretical words in defence of 
a much despised artist, David Cox. Cox seems to us so 
eminendy Victorian that we tend to forget that he was the 
exact contemporary of Cotman—so Victorian that he has for 
long been the butt of people of taste. ‘That dobber, Whisder 
used to call him in contempt for his agitated handling, but then 
Whisder himself was one of the most conspicuous victims of 
our national mania for beautiful surface quality, and it is just 
because Cox was sufficiently excited about certain emotions 
which he felt before a wind-blown, cloudy sky seen across a 
wide expanse to let his drawing go hang in his desire to get 
something of that expressed, that he seems to me still worth 
looking at. His was neither an original nor profound nature, 
but he worked with passion and cared more for his idea than 
his picture. Once at least, in his sketch of Rhyll Sands, his passion 
for seeing led him to a bold venture, right outside the conven¬ 
tions of his day and prophetic of a quite modem oudook— 
modem enough for it to resemble some of Whisder’s own 
followers. But generally his vision, though it was that of a 
genuine artist, was so near to a rather commonplace attitude 
that he found his public among quite unsophisticated lovers of 
nature, and was even, I believe, a favourite of Queen Victoria. 
The drawing belonging to Sir Robert Witt shows the»Queen 
driving in Windsor Park. It is some satisfaction to me that, in 
spite of my heresies about British art, I can for once shelter 
beneath so august an authority. 


Since Cotman belonged to the same Norwich school as 
Crome I treated them together: but in chronological order 
Girtin should come before Cotman. Girtin died at the age of 
twenty-seven. His loss to our art was a serious one because, in 
his short life, he gave promise of the highest and rarest artistic 
qualities. Neither from Dayes, his master, nor from Cozens, 
whom he copied, could he have learned his profound feeling 
for plastic design and construction. 

At first sight there does not seem to be very much difference 
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between Girtin’s landscapes and those of his contemporaries, 
since he usually chose the same kind of romantic and dramatic 
effects that they did; only, unlike them, he sacrifices nothing to 
effect. He carries a solid and consistent construction through 
every part. His designs have a fullness of substance, a resistance 
and weight that are peculiar to him, and this quality became 
most evident in his latest Paris sketches, where the romantic 
emphasis is very slight and his designs have the clarity and 
spaciousness of Canalettos. 

And his sensibility was alert to new and unexpected impres¬ 
sions; he did not have to wait for romantic or dramatic situa¬ 
tions to turn up, as most of his contemporaries did. In his View 
of London there was nothing to suggest the making of a picture, 
but Girtin has seen its strange possibilities. To him the signific¬ 
ance of the grey glitter on slate roofs was just as great as the 
play of light on a mountain tarn. He belongs by sheer native 
genius to the great tradition. 

And see what a new value he has discovered in his drawing 
of The Louvre (Fig. 68) by this disposition of his space. How 
little he cares for the picturesque, how much for the universal 
and fundamental meanings of our physical situation in a spatial 
world. I sometimes think that painting is as much based on 
giving us the orientation of our spirits in space as music is of 
our orientation in time. Here at least is a new revelation of what 
that may mean. 


Difficult as it is for me to speak of Cotman, it is nothing to 
my hesitation in approaching Turner, for in a sense Tinner is 
sacred. For some strange reasons this Cockney barber’s son, 
whose life was neither edifying nor dignified, has become a 
kind of national hero, has come to stand as a symbol for things 
that, on the face of it, have nothing to do with him or his art. 
As I said, he was one of the great influences on my youth, and 
through that I ought to be able to understand what this feeling 
is. What I then liked and almost worshipped were those late 
water-colours, all mist and mystery, with a blue crag looming 
up here and a splash of lemon yellow and rose there. And what 
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I found in them was an oudet for the vague aspirations and 
yearnings and half-understood desires of youth. Turner was a 
splendid sounding-board for the murmurings of my own spirit 
within me. He was all the more useful to me because he did not 
communicate any definite experience to me. He did just 
enough to start trains of reverie within me. 

But as we grow older and cease to be the astonished spec¬ 
tators of the unfolding of our own spirit, we go to art for what 
it brings to us from outside, what it will add to our life by its 
definite communications, by giving us feelings which we have 
never had and never could have but for the artist. We want 
something added to us, not something that will release what is 
already there. That at least is the best I can do to explain why I 
am no longer able to respond to Tinner’s magic appeal. 

I see that among recent books on British Art which the pros¬ 
pect of this Exhibition has called into being there is an almost 
universal consensus of opinion that Turner is the greatest land¬ 
scape painter that ever lived. That is a large order and, alas, I 
cannot subscribe to it. Let me admit that he was a man of 
dazzling genius, and even more than that, a man of staggering 
dexterity and adroitness. He is an unparalleled conjurer with 
paint, and there is nothing he cannot bring out of the hat or 
make us believe that he has. There is nothing that others had 
done that he could not learn to do so as to make it look as 
though he had done it much better. He could take Claude’s 
discovery of a certain aspect of nature and repeat it so that 
beside him Claude looks like a dullard and a duffer, and it takes 
one years to find out how much more Claude had felt and 
understood than Turner. He could paint a sea-piece in van der 
Velde’s manner and in direct rivalry with him—as you may 
see at Bridgewater House—and at first glance he makes van der 
Velde look dull, matter-of-fact, plodding stuff. Now van der 
Velde was no tremendous genius, but when you have pene¬ 
trated through the rather forbidding envelope of his surface 
you can fed your way about among his douds and across his 
grey expanses of water with a certain exhilaration. Everything 
mere has been fdt and grasped by the artist—he has had a quite 
real and personal experience which he has expressed in a 
straightforward but not very exating way, while, when you 
turn back to the Turner, you will feel that he has not had any 
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personal experience at all—he has only seen where, with his 
superior dexterity, he could restate van der Velde’s idea in a 
more striking and attractive way. 

Indeed, I wonder whether Turner ever did have any distinc¬ 
tive personal experience before nature. He seems to me to have 
had so intense a desire to create, to do, to be busy about picture¬ 
making that he never had the time for that. 

I do not mean that he did not look at nature; no one ever 
did so more assiduously or saw so many things with acute 
observation. He drew and studied incessantly, and he had filled 
his mind with a vast repertory of precise images. He knew 
more than anyone. He knew how a wave curled, how the 
spring of a branch of an elm differed from that of an ash, how 
a tree roots itself in the ground, what all kinds of cloud and 
rock form are like. 

But he had looked at all this, had collected it all, in a practical 
spirit. These images were his stock-in-trade and his tools. He 
knew that any fact about the look of things might come in 
useful in his business at any time. They were essential to the 
business of making pictures, and that was his passion, to make 
pictures, and to make them superlatively well, and, incident¬ 
ally, to beat others at the job. 

His saying about Girtin is very significant of this attitude: 
‘If Tom Girtin had lived I should have starved.’ It reflects his 
idea that art is a competitive game played in deadly earnest. 
But what, you will say, do you want more of an artist than that 
he should have a passion for making pictures, and making them 
well? My answer depends on recognizing that the urge towards 
the making of a work of art has two sources in our nature. 
One undoubtedly is the instinct to make things, to impress 
one’s personality on the outside world by fashioning things to 
a desired shape. The other source is much more akin to our 
desire to understand the outside world. It arises whenever some 
emotional experience forces us to a disinterested attention to 
it, so that we want to find out for ourselves exaedy all its sig¬ 
nificance for us, all its implications. This is typical of most great 
artists. Certain visual experiences compel them to this detached, 
contemplative attitude, and the work of art comes as the ex¬ 
pression of that newly discovered significance. When we come 
to Constable we shall see that his work is full of such discoveries 
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of significant moments in his visual life. But as far as I can see, 
Turner never had time for such contemplative receptivity; he 
was too active, too busy making pictures or collecting materials 
for pictures for that. 

In most artists we find these two impulses present in various 
degrees, and sometimes they vary in relative intensity at dif¬ 
ferent periods. Titian, for instance, began rather as a maker, 
and only became a seer later on, but in Turner the contem¬ 
plative impulse was, I think, almost in abeyance. He never 
saw things with a really disinterested passion. His vision was a 
means to his ends, to this business of making pictures. And he 
was so immensely accomplished, he had such an enormous re¬ 
pertory of pictorial receipts, that the first glance at a scene 
would give him the hint for an effective picture. 

Perhaps the growth of romantic feeling about nature which 
Byron and Scott had imposed on the world suited his genius to 
perfection. The outline of a rock-perched castle against a misty 
sky, the glow of a sunset across an expanse of water, all those 
vividly dramatic and theatrical effects which artists had hitherto 
shunned, were by now eagerly enjoyed, and Turner had in his 
repertory all the pictorial devices for giving to such effects their 
full romantic appeal. He knew how to pick out and underline 
the exciting passages and how to pass over the rest a vaporous 
vagueness which stimulated the feelings by its mysterious 
promises. 

Even from his earliest drawings we can get a measure of 
Turner’s executive ability. Drawings of our Gothic cathedrals 
were much in fashion. It was the first time that people had 
looked at them with sufficient care to demand something more 
accurate than the vague formulae which had done duty for 
Gothic in the eighteenth century, and which survives even in 
Canaletto’s English paintings. Now it is an exacting task for 
the draughtsman to keep his sense of proportion and his feeling 
for the building as a whole amid the distracting details of Gothic 
mouldings and ornament. And in this Turner surpassed all his 
rivals—even Girtin is not so light in touch, so elegant and free, 
though he gives something more important which Turner 
missed. 

And he mastered no less easily in his early water-colours the 
most elusive and difficult appearances—the shapes of water 
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falling in cascades—and no one perhaps ever gave more exactly 
than he did the swelling surge and pressure of water in a 
heaving sea. 

It is part of die charm of these early drawings that they are 
so direct and straightforward. He was as yet too intent on 
learning his job perfeedy to insist on its dramatic effectiveness. 

But in such an early oil painting as The Battle of Fort Rock 
(Fig. 71) he has begun to show which way his ambitions lay. 
Here we can see mat he had already acquired a wonderful 
facility for composition, and he has invented a very striking 
design. In this the blasted tree—itself perhaps a bid for James 
Ward’s peculiar quality of paint—makes a wonderfully effec¬ 
tive centre and sets the key to the whole design—and dien he 
has woven together into one system all manner of exciting and 
moving motives—the ravine cut in an upland plateau, across 
which we look to the slopes of distant mountains, the leaning 
pine tree to the right, the narrow broken bridge where the 
fight goes on. These are all motives that would bring us to a 
stand with a kind of gasp of wonder when we are on our 
travels—they are the very essence of our vague romantic feel¬ 
ings before nature; but Turner has not probed further than 
that first gasp of wonder. That is what he counts on. 

In his early years Turner’s romantic feeling was still mainly of 
the classical kind—he drew its motives from Claude and 
Poussin as Wilson and Cozens had done. Only Turner could 
use his borrowings to much greater effect. His Bonneville is one 
of the finest of these, and is, I confess, a most impressive pic¬ 
ture. Eyery time I sec it I have an instinctive response of 
delight. It is all so happily put together—that receding road 
invites one so delightfully into the distances—the mountains 
build up in such lovely sequences, and the cumulus cloud gives 
so right an answer to their inclination. Surely this is a master¬ 
piece. Yes, of course, in a sense. But it is, after all, only Poussin 
at second hand, Poussin done with much more detailed observa¬ 
tion, and also Poussin filtered so as to strain off the cream of 
whatever in him makes that direct romantic appeal. There is no 
sign ef Turner’s own specific vision, his own discovery. It is 
no use to dig for that—all is given in the first shock. 

Let us pause for a moment to see what he did with Claude. 
Before such a work as his Crossing the Brook, in the National 
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Gallery, our first exclamation is, What calm, what vistas of 
sunlit plain and valley, and how lovely is the curling plume of 
the pine tree overhead! The trouble begins as one looks into it, 
as one realizes that everything is twisted in a flattering direction 
—that glade, which you look down, has some exquisite false 
greens which do not come out of anything in nature, which 
do not belong to their surroundings—that distance is too 
packed with lovely incidents, like the tower on the bridge— 
the incidents for which we buy picture post cards. In short, it 
is too constantly picturesque, and these incidents do not occur 
as part of a plastic whole—they are picked out for us. 

And then one turns to poor old, stupid Claude, for I main¬ 
tain that he was a very slow-witted fellow and no match for 
that clever Londoner. But in his clumsy way how intimately 
he has felt everything; how real his tree masses are; how full of 
substance, how truthfully he has stuck to their monotonous 
grey greenness and found in that a rare colour scheme which 
satisfies us more when we have grasped it than Turner’s flatter¬ 
ing tints; how subdy and truly the colours are modified by the 
luminous haze through which we see them; and so, Claude 
lasts when Turner fades for us. 

I know that in a sense all these comparisons are rather futile, 
but they may make one see specific qualities better, and, after 
all, Turner himself asked for the comparison. 

I am glad, though, that Turner’s Somer Hill (Fig. 69) was at 
Burlington House because, more almost than any other picture, 
it tends to revive in me my ancient worship of Turner. It 
seems more nearly a personal vision than any of the earlier 
work, and it has not as yet the excesses of his later. It has a 
breadth and suavity and an ease of movement which are ex¬ 
hilarating, and though there are some details which seem to 
have a merely illustrative value, and although it is thin and un¬ 
substantial in its modelling, it has an unusual freedom from the 
more obvious appeals. 

In his later work Turner is undoubtedly original and per¬ 
sonal. Therein he achieved, under the inspiration of Byronic 
poetry, his own vision. But, alas, his own vision is not nearly so 
interesting as that which he once borrowed from Claude and 
Poussin. In such pictures as the Cicero at his Villa, which was at 
Burlington House, the canvas shows a number o,f violent 
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accents scattered here and there over the surface, unrelated to 
each other by any continuity of tone, They are moments of 
romantic interest unsupported by any structural unity. 

Again, in his famous Rain, Steam and Speed, at the National 
Gallery, nothing is left but the melodramatic illustrational ele¬ 
ment. There is no longer even the faintest pretence of pictorial 
design—the dark mass of the viaduct at the lower right-hand 
comer is left unbalanced by anything else in the picture. It is 
a surprising phenomenon in the work of a man who had 
shown in his youth such easy mastery of the principles of pic¬ 
torial balance. Everything else is sacrificed by now to the col¬ 
lection of picturesque or romantic incidents marked by thin 
and exaggerated accents; there is no trace of the suave masses 
and harmonized silhouettes of his earlier work. He has become 
a sensationalist, an exhibition painter. 

It is often alleged that the Impressionists owe much to him, 
and I believe some of the French masters of Impressionism 
accepted the claim. It is difficult to see on what grounds. The 
picture that is usually cited in evidence of this is the Interior of 
Petu/orth at the National Gallery. It is no doubt very sketchy 
and unfinished, and people are apt to call anything sketchy 
Impressionist. But there is no necessary connection between the 
two. Many Pissarros are more highly finished and more detailed 
than some of Titian’s work, and artists of almost all periods 
have occasionally left a first statement untouched for what it 
was worth. But the Petworth contains no suggestion of the 
Impressionist principle of a consistent observation of the in¬ 
fluence of different lights and of atmosphere on local colour. 
On the contrary, it is litde else but local colour put on in 
vague splashes and dabs but not bound together by any such 
consistent idea. No doubt also Turner in his later work painted 
largely in positive, brilliant colours, suppressing all the greys 
and degraded colours which tend to predominate in most 
natural effects; and here again there is a superficial likeness with 
those Impressionists like Monet who chose those moments in 
nature in which positive blues and roses occur. But Turner does 
not observe, as the Impressionists did, any consistent naturalistic 
principle in the relation of his vivid colours—such relations as 
there are being, as it were, self-determined without much refer¬ 
ence to pptical laws. This, of course, is no condemnation of 
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Turner’s practice, only it is, I think, a mistake to compare it 
with that of the Impressionists. In order to see those Impres¬ 
sionist principles fully applied we must turn to his great rival, 
Constable. 


From one point of view the whole history of art may be 
summed up as the history of the gradual discovery of appear¬ 
ances. Primitive art starts, like that of children, with symbols of 
concepts. In a child’s drawing of a face a circle symbolizes the 
mask, two dots the eyes, and two lines the nose and mouth. 
Gradually the symbolism approximates more and more to 
actual appearance, but the conceptual habits, necessary to life, 
make it very difficult, even for artists, to discover what things 
look like to an unbiased eye. Indeed, it has taken from Neo¬ 
lithic times till the nineteenth century to perfect this discovery. 
European art from the time of Giotto progressed more or less 
continuously in this direction, in which the discovery of linear 
perspective marks an important stage, whilst the full explora¬ 
tion of atmospheric colour and colour perspective had to await 
die work of the French Impressionists. In that age-long, pro¬ 
cess Constable occupies an important place. He is thus the one 
English artist who has added something to the European idiom 
of painting. In that historical picture he occupies a place be¬ 
tween the seventeenth-century Dutch, who had contributed a 
great mass of new material to our knowledge of appearance, 
and the modem French—and, with the exception of Chardin, 
he is, I think, the only artist in these two centuries who made a 
distinct advance in the discovery of appearance. It was, indeed, 
an immense advance that Constable made, for, though the 
principles of Impressionism are implicit in many of the Dutch 
landscape painters, they scarcely recognized them as such. For 
though these Dutchmen, with their incredible alertness of eye, 
recognized the changes in local colour due to atmosphere and 
reflection, they always tended to understate them. But with 
Constable these effects are clearly recognized, and in his lec¬ 
tures he enunciates the essential idea of Impressionism quite 
clearly by saying that everything is reflected, more of less, in 
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everything else—that the sky is not reflected in the water only, 
but also in the grass and in the stones, and again the grass is 
reflected in the tree-trunk, and so forth. It is, of course, quite 
true that he never pushed his observation of this to the lengths 
that Monet and Pissarro and Sisley did fifty years later; he never 
discovered that new range of colour chords which came from 
studying effects of strong sunlight out of doors: but that was 
partly because his personal taste and feeling were towards more 
subdued effects, under stormy skies or dull evenings. But 
within that range he has never been surpassed or even equalled. 
Nearly every one of his small studies is a discovery—a discovery 
of some moment when the tones and colours reveal themselves 
as suddenly brought together in a new and altogether unex¬ 
pected harmony. And Constable is content to leave it at that; 
he is infinitely discreet and self-effacing—he is never there to 
jog our elbow and say, Don’t you see how stunning that is? 
Still less does he ever hint what a great man he is to have found 
it. He leaves us alone with his impression to make what we can 
of it, to repeat, in contemplating his picture, the experience he 
had before nature and to feel gradually the mood which 
emanates from it—a mood which is all the rarer and more 
moving in being far too subtle and too complicated to be 
defined in any way. For Constable refrains from doing any¬ 
thing to make it more explicit or more effective; he knows that 
to touch it in any way is to limit and distort it. 

He often reminds us of Corot in the subtlety and delicacy of 
his nature, but in this respect he is even more discreet, more 
self-effacing, than Corot. For even in those early works, where 
we see the real man, Corot will now and again make a harmony 
a little sweeter and more obvious than his vision seems to have 
dictated. 

In this perfect sincerity and artistic good breeding Constable 
is comparable to Velazquez. And as in the case of Velazquez his 
reward is that although he may hang unnoticed on the wall for 
a long time, and see the crowds running towards the more 
strident appeals of poetical landscape, he never loses an admirer 
whom he has once attracted. 

Thanks to the late Mr. Salting’s exquisite taste, we have in 
the National Gallery Constable’s picture of Malvern Hall, 
which,perhaps, more than any other, gives the quintessence of 
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his art. Of course no black and white reproduction can do jus^ 
tice to Constable, because he is so essentially a great colourist, 
and here the colour scheme reveals his extraordinarily delicate 
sensibility. It is a very ordinary scene of English park land seen 
towards evening with a clear rain-washed sky. There was noth¬ 
ing here to arrest the lover of picturesque or striking scenery; 
it could only be significant to one who could see the relations 
between the dull greens of trees and grass and the pinkish 
house and pearly sky, just as Constable saw it. One cannot say 
that he has altered anything; we recognize everything as an 
almost exact statement of the visible facts of the situation; only 
we know that the same facts stated by another artist might 
have almost no meaning; that the slightest change in any one 
tone or colour would upset the delicate balance upon which 
the whole thing depends. Even Corot, as I think, would have 
made that harmony just a little easier and pleasanter; he would 
not have accepted quite so frankly the extraordinary difficulties 
which the greens of nature in such a situation present. Perhaps 
one must be something of a painter to know how nearly 
miraculous this is, but one need not be a painter to feel the 
enchantment of the mood it elicits—the extraordinary stillness, 
loneliness and tranquillity—nor is it a fixed and static tranquil¬ 
lity such as Poussin might have given—it is so fragile that we 
feel how soon it must pass, and our feeling of its beauty is 
heightened by its evanescence. 

Here, then, in Constable we get the true type of the con¬ 
templative artist, the exact opposite of Turner, the active 
maker of pictures. And you see that Constable’s attitude is 
much more like that of the man of science than of the crafts¬ 
man. The man of science is fired by his passion for the adven¬ 
ture of discovering new causal harmonies in nature. The 
contemplative artist is also an adventurer, a discoverer of the 
mysterious significance of his own experiences in front of nature. 

Constable is the most striking instance in British art of that 
adventurous spirit.- That it should be, on the whole, so rare, is 
a strangely paradoxical fact, in view of the grand adventures of 
men like Darwin and Clerk Maxwell. However, Constable re¬ 
mains a magnificent example, for he carried on his adventure 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. He was com¬ 
pletely alone. There seems to have been no one who ( under- 
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stood at all what he was up to. It was only once, when he ex¬ 
hibited in Paris in 1824, mat French painters recognized the 
greatness of his revelation. And Constable’s violent Gallo¬ 
phobia prevented his getting much satisfaction from this 
tribute. In England he was only grudgingly admitted, after 
embittering delays, to the Royal Academy, and indeed, never 
had any but a modest success. Not that this would have mat¬ 
tered. Even so, he was far better off financially than the French 
Impressionists, only, whereas they formed a band of enthu¬ 
siastic friends who watched and criticized and acclaimed each 
new discovery as it was made, Constable had no real critic, no 
one who could follow and appreciate his endeavours. 

And he was, one gathers, a humble man who listened to 
others, and would have welcomed intelligent criticism. He was 
more understood, perhaps, by members of the public, men like 
Archdeacon Fisher, than by the professional critics, who were 
rarely favourable, or by artists. 

That, indeed, is what one cannot understand. How came it 
that the younger artists did not rally round him, realizing what 
new vistas he was opening for them to explore? But it was the 
hey-day of romanticism—men wanted the strongly spiced fare 
that Turner was providing; Constable, the daring innovator, 
seemed a dull fellow without imagination. That, indeed, he 
was, if one means by imagination, as is so often done, the 
power to conceive a priori inventions, but imagination, in the 
sense of the power to probe and grasp the significance of the 
complex of appearances, imagination of the kind that we find 
in Velazquez and de Hooch, and Courbet and Degas, that he 
had, as none of his contemporaries. 

The wonder, then, is that he pursued his solitary adventure 
with such patient tenacity, and so far, not that towards the end 
he lost impetus and rather relapsed to less-daring efforts. And 
always the influence of his ambience impelled him to spend 
most of his time in London elaborating those great machines 
which were calculated to produce an effect in the Academy 
exhibitions. The habit of making these was entirely bad. They 
are almost always compromises with his real idea. He watered 
that down, filling it out with redundant statements of detail 
which merely satisfy an idle curiosity and inevitably obscure 
the essential theme. 
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How much better if he had had the courage and the means 
to stay in his native country and give himself entirely to in¬ 
tensifying and deepening his new vision of nature! Fortunately, 
however, he frequently did full-size studies for these pictures, 
and it is to those and to the sketches that wc must turn to find 
the real Constable. 1 

Like Turner, Constable was an intense admirer and a deep 
student of Claude, but he went to Claude not in order to 
borrow his ideas, but to help him to probe deeper into his own 
vision, to enrich and intensify that. He went also to the early 
Gainsborough landscapes and to the Dutch, but nowhere does 
he show direct evidence of all this study. It was not till he had 
completely assimilated what he learned and incorporated it in 
his own vision that it became operative. So Constable is 
from the first entirely himself, and he remains so to the end. 
All his developments are logical unfoldings of his reaction to 
nature. 

In an early work like the Dedham (Fig. 32) Constable has not 
moved very far from the position of Gainsborough’s early 
landscapes, only there is a greater willingness to accept the 
actual tones and colours of nature, to wait on them without 
any preconception of what a picture ought to be like. So there 
is already a new note of freshness, a new air circulating in the 
sky, and a new luminosity filling the valley. And at once we 
see how sensitive he is to design by the perfect choice of the 
quantities and of the intervals, by his choice of the exact spot 
for the accent made by the cows. And yet it is so simple, so 
unobtrusive, that we can imagine people never suspecting the 
art that underlies this. Constable understood the principle of 
concealing his art. 

We must turn to Constable’s small studies of landscape to 
find what is most original in his art. I cannot doubt that they 

1 This was admirably seen at Burlington House, where were both the 
lull-size study for the Leaping Horse (V. & A.) and the finished picture. In 
the study there is a beautiful balance between the three masses to the left 
and a piled-up incumbent mass of cloud to the right, while die leaping horse 
is balanced by the willow tree to the right. Neither of these survive in the 
final version, where everything is concentrated on the vista to the right— 
there is no longer die same interplay of answering motives, to the great 
enfeeblement of the design. Nor is this all. Everywhere the addition of 
greater detail has weakened the substance and solidity of die structure. 
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were painted direct from nature, so intimately do they render 
those elusive and incalculable qualities which distinguish any 
particular moment and situation from all others. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the sketch on the slopes of the Stour Valley. However 
familiar one may be with the diversities of nature, one could 
never have foretold the peculiar shade of warm yellowish grey 
which the meadows have taken here. It is late on an October 
afternoon, and the tempered sunlight falling on the grass, 
bleached by summer heats, gives this strange and unexpected 
note, and Constable has made of it the basis for a harmony 
of the rarest kind. These warm greys melt by gradations as 
we follow them across the valley into the impalpable blue¬ 
ness of the distance. The woods in the middle distance have 
lost their greens and taken on a yellowish grey note, a deeper 
and stronger version of the pale fields, and here and there they 
flush faindy to a chestnut brown, but all these colours are 
veiled by the film of luminous air which intervenes. Above, the 
lower sky is piled with cumulus, so veiled in bluish vapour 
that we can barely see where they pass into the paler blue of 
the upper air. So rare and so unimaginable a harmony, so rich 
in internal echoes and reflections, could only have been grasped 
by one whose contemplative spirit had always been at once 
patient and alert. 

As I say, nearly every such study is a new discovery. No one 
has seen as he did just the unique pinkish greyness of the slopes 
of the South Downs or the indefinable golden brown of sunlit 
London brick seen against a leaden sky. This is not, of course, 
a question of mere accuracy of observation; the whole point of 
Constable’s method, as with all the other great naturalistic 
painters, is that by this method they achieve richer, more com¬ 
plex, and more intimately co-ordinated harmonies than are 
possible even to the most fertile of purely inventive colourists. 

It is characteristic of Constable’s sketches that all the elements 
of the design and the essential colour scheme are put down 
with almost reckless abandon. Constable, I think, never 
bothered about what his pictures were going to look like— 
he had no preoccupation with technical beauties of quality as 
such. All he cared for was the fullest possible realization of the 
idea which had fired his imagination; all he asked of his pig¬ 
ment was to become the best vehicle of that. And the conse- 
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quence is that his pictures still have all their freshness and 
transparency. 

No doubt in his bigger pictures, and especially in such full- 
size studies as those for the Leaping Horse and the Hay Wain, 
Constable had recourse to more complicated methods, using a 
rich impasto laid on sometimes with a palette knife and modi¬ 
fied by subsequent glazes of transparent colour. He was, indeed, 
fertile in all manner of technical inventions which might help 
him to attain the fullest realization of his idea, but it was 
always that at which he aimed, never the elaboration of a beauti¬ 
ful quality for its own sake. And the same attitude gives a 
special value to his water-colours, for he uses the medium with 
complete freedom, unchecked by those technical scruples which 
so hampered the more professional water-colourists. He uses it, 
in short, as Claude and Poussin had done, and sometimes his 
monochrome wash drawings are curiously like theirs, only 
they show perhaps a keener sense of the play of shifting light 
and shadow. 

The sketch of Stoke-by-Nayland (Fig. 70) shows with what 
astonishing economy he could state the essentials of a momen¬ 
tary effect of shifting light and shade. The Mill at the Victoria 
and Albert is an example of a fuller treatment. It would be 
difficult to surpass this in the use of water-colour, so complete 
is the expression of the whole spatial disposition of the masses, 
so broad the use of light and shade, and what life and move¬ 
ment is given by the exact placing of all the minute accents 
which underline the form at critical moments! 

But to return to Constable’s oil-paintings—we may take the 
full-size study for the Leaping Horse, at the Victoria and Albert, 
as marking perhaps the highest flight of Constable’s imagina¬ 
tion. In some ways it goes beyond anything that has been done 
since. In it Constable expressed those fluctuating interchanges 
and interactions between all the objects of a scene by which 
every part becomes linked with the whole. The shifting lights 
of diverse colours which strike from all directions so invade 
and penetrate the different parts of each object in diverse ways 
that they become interwoven into die pictorial weft, they lose 
in part their separate identity and become, as it were, nodes in 
this continuum. It is the full realization of this that gives such 
incredible life and movement to the design. And yet Constable 
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has managed to keep the essentials of its architecture; every¬ 
thing has its due volume and mass although nothing can be 
distincdy isolated from the whole. 

Another almost equally astonishing work is the little study 
for the Opening of Waterloo Bridge, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where the glitter of shifting lights on the crowded 
shores and boats of the foreground flickers away into the dis¬ 
tant horizon with endless fluctuations and variations. It is an 
astounding effort of the imaginative grasp of an infinitely 
complex and elusive appearance. 

It is difficult to believe that such work was done more than 
a hundred years ago. Like all the great discoverers of appear¬ 
ance, like Velazquez and de Hooch and Chardin, Constable 
refuses to ‘date*. 

So little, indeed, did he ‘date’ that he gives no suggestion of 
his period. That curious disease of taste and sentiment, the 
ravages of which we have noted, even in men of great talent 
like Lawrence and Bonington and Turner, seems never to have 
touched Constable at all. That tendency to meagre and slippery 
elegance, with thin, sharp accents and false colour, which 
affected all our art finds no echo in his work. All through his 
oeuvre the tonal texture remains firm, consistent and dense, and 
his colour never loses its rich sobriety and coherence. 

Even his rare figure paintings, of which Fig. 67 gives an 
example, show no sign of the false sentiment of the time. It 
indicates a broad and simple understanding of the essential 
form, with a vigorous grasp of the volume, relief and move¬ 
ment of the figure. There is here no flimsy idealism or senti¬ 
mental distortion. It is as honest and straightforward as a 
Rubens. Constable, like Gainsborough, belongs to die great 
European tradition of plastic design. 

How strange it seems when we consider how vast a future 
development Constable’s work had suggested—how strange 
that, when the young Pre-Raphaelites were trying to escape 
from the horrors of Victorian picture-making, some sketch of 
Constable’s did not whisper that here was the way to a genuine 
and unexplored art. But here, as so often in our history, the 
rooted notion that the specific nature of pictorial design is not 
suffidendy imposing, that the feelings it alone can communi¬ 
cate arc not suffidendy elevated and valuable to occupy the 
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artist’s utmost endeavours—that, in short, they must be poets 
at all costs—was the cause of their failure. With a little more 
clear thinking, a little more honesty and less pretension to a 
high calling, what an art we might have had! 
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